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INTRODUCTION. 

Friendly Reader, 

I luLve been induced to present this little vol- 
ume to your notice^ bj a belief that it would promote 
the cause of revealed h*mh. The subjects contained 
in the following pages are very important. A cor- 
rect understanding of the phrases * end of the world;* 
* Last Days;* * IjoH Ttme/ Sec, as used in the 
New Testament, is almost indispensible to a right 
understanding of these sacred writings. I have 
long been convinced that a large number of the texts, 
in which these phrases occur, have been misapplied, 
and their original meaning perverted, when they 
have been used, as thoy commonly are, to support 
the opinion of ttUUral end of this mundane system, 
and a day of general judgment simultaneously. 

You will find the subjects treated with great abili- 
ty, and you have an opportunity to compare what is 
here presented for your consideration with the uner- 
ring standard of truths the Bible, The deep interest 
each isdiTidttal of the humaif family has in the truth 
of God, should lead us to search the scriptures 
prayerfully, (with the aid of all the labor of others we 
may h% able to obtain.) For 

» 

•* This k the jsdge that esds the strife 
Where wilaad reason faft ; 
Owt guide t» eTerHuitieg life 
Tiweiii^ all this ^oooaj tale.'' . 
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INTRODUCTION. 



All the articles without a signature were written 
by Hosea Ballou, 2nd^ and the others by the authors 
whose names are affixed; and originally published in 
the Universalist Expositor, a work of great merit, 
but of \ery limited circulation. Tbi9 valuable work 
has lately been revived with a pjrosp^ct of the pat- 
ronage to which its merit entitles it. 

That the following pages may ho the means of 
promoting the instruction and ^edification of the rea- 
der, and of increasing a thirst after divine knowl- 
edge, ''tili* we all come in the unity of the 

FAITH, AND OF THE KNOWLEDGE OP THE SoN OV G^D, 
UNTO A PERFECT MAN, UNTO THE MEASURE OP THE 

STATURE OF THE FULNESS OF Christ,*' is the dosire 
of the Publisher. 
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Art. i. 



opinions and Phraseology of the Jews con- 
cerning the Future State; from the time of 
Moses, to that of their finaU dispersion by 
the Romans. 

Though we propose so long a period for the 
scope of otlr survey, yet it is with reference par- 
ticularly to the age of Christ and his apostles, that 
we shall aim to exhibit our subject. To this ul- 
timate purpose^ we shall accordingly make all the 
previous stages of our inquiry subservient. What 
were the notions, and what the accustomed phra- 
seology, of the Jews, concerning the future state, 
at the time of our Saviour's ministry, is a ques- 
tion which evidently involves the natural meaning 
of niany passages in the New Testament; for it 
was in the midst of those very notions and of that 
very phraseology, whatsoever they were, that our 
Saviour taught and his apostles wrote. They 
were themselves Jews, brought up among the 
Jews of that time, surrounded by their opinions, 
and faabitsiated to their, modes of expression. 
Their Tapguage it was, which they used ; and they 
used ii in qj§ar view of its customary signification. 
T5>^ewa||ia^ unbelievers or as con- 

X<^|^ 'th^ J ^fefl^d the ypg^t giar t of tlv^vt W 
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10 OPINIONS AND PHRASEOLOST OF THE JEI^S, 

structions ; and their method of teaching, we may 
presume, was adapted to the prevalent habits both 
of thought and of expression. These, it is there- 
fore necessary to know, and to keep in view, in or- 
der justly to interpret those instructions. When- 
ever Christ and his inspired followers introduce 
such representations as we find to have been ap- 
propriated, by cotem'porary usage, to the future 
state, it is natural to suppose, even from that 
consideration alone, that they likewiste refer to the 
same topic, unlesis we are apprized to the contra- 
ry by some other circumstance, fiuffieiently strong 
to set aside the ordinary import. . And it is equal- 
ly plain, that when they employ ideas and forms 
of expression, which) at that time, were not thus 
appropriated, we ought not so to apply them, 
without other evidence, whatever may be our 
modern usage of the like phraseology. We are 
apt, unwarily, to overlook the peculiarities of the 
ancient, in our habitual attention to the present. 
Especially is it the case, that, on discovering some 
points of resemblance between the two states of 
things, we tire ready to conclude at once that 
there is a similarity throughout, and so take it f<ir 
certain that the same language must have struck , 
people then, in the same manner as now. 

Instances of this oversight are frequent with in- 
terpreters : it is sufficient to mention a single ex- 
ample: It is well known, that the Jews, in our 
Saviour's day, generally believed in an eternal re- 
tribution for mankind, after death. What, then, 
we are asked, must a people, accustomed to such 
views, have understood him to mean, when he 
spoke of everlasting fire, of everlasting punish- 
ment, of the damnation of heH^ of a hell where 
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the wprm dietb not^ ^nd the fire is not quenched ? 
Ttiese are the leading phrases of the doctrine of 
endless misery ; and we mast remember, it is said, 
that Christ was fully aware of the common opin- 
ion, among bis hearers, on the subject. What, 
then, eould he expect, or intend, but to enforce 
it, by the use of such language ? This appeal 
may, indeed, be silenced, perhaps, but it will sel- 
dom be satisfied, by the reply, that those expres- 
sions, when introduced by our Saviour, were gen- 
erally accompanied by certain intimations or ex- 
plicit remarks, which show that be did not refer 
to the future world. Point out this circumstance 
in relation to the several ca§es, and though the ob- 
jector feels baffled, the real difficulty still remains: 
ibe terms, the tenor of the representations, the 
figures, in a word, all the language, is such, he 
knows, as is now appropriated to the idea of 
eternal punishment after death; and as this doc- 
trine was as familiar with the original hearers as 
with us, what else could be intended, or thought 
of? He suspects some break in the context, 
some change of the subject, between the contrary 
intimations that may bp pointed out, and the sig- 
nificant passages themselves. Such is the state 
of mind in which hq is left. Now, the direct and 
proper answer to this particular appeal, (for what 
relates to the context, belongs to another branch 
of the illustration,) is, that the natural import of 
those expressions, if taken thus alone, depends 
on certain circumstances which he has not yet 
considered : on the pecuKar form in which the 
Jews held their doctrine of eternal retribution, 
and^^p the distinguishing phraseology which they 
9CftmUy typprclipris^ted to it; lat^v \]ev^\x Q\i>\v^ 
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very indefinite fact of their having held somt" 
thing of the kind. Was their doctrine such, in 
its details, as to coincide apparently with the rep* 
resentations in the texts alledged? so that the re- 
semblance would instantly strike the hearers of 
those days ! If not, the seeming allusion disap- 
pears. And, did they commonly employ the 
same, or similar, terms to express their idea of 
endless woe ? Did they call it everlasting fire, 
everlasting punishment, the damnation of hell, 
&c.? In other words, was it their peculiar phra- 
seology on this topic, that our Saviour adopted ? 
If not, why should we suppose that he must have 
been understood to speak of that subject, when 
he used neither the representations, nor the lan- 
guage, which was then associated with it? At 
present indeed, or till of late, our popular doc- 
trine of endless punishment corresponded well 
enough, in appearance, with those figures and ex- 
pressions ; and for this good reason : that it had 
been subsequently shaped with studied reference 
to them, and that its leading terms had been ta- 
ken from the very texts in question. But how 
was it with the Jews of Christ's day ? 

To afford the means of determining this ques- 
tion and others of the same bearing, is the object 
of the present article. We should confine the 
limits of our survey to the time of the New Tes- 
tament, were it not for the lollowing considera- 
tion: the testimonies in point, which have de- 
scended to us from that particular period, are too 
scanty to present so clear a view as maiy be de- 
sired. They disclose the main points in the case, 
but do not remove all the obscurity. We there- 
/ore aeed the additional light that is derived fi^om 
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a more extended survey ; and having traced the 
progress of opinion from the firsts marked its suc- 
cessive changes, and followed it down to the 
Christian era, we shall be the better prepared to 
judge of the stage to which it had arrived at the 
period in question. With the whole horizon in 
view, we contemplate any particular scene, its 
bearings and proportions, more fully, than if it 
burst upon our sight through a narrow vista, 
opened for the moment amid surrounding dark- 
ness. 

It may be observed, too, that a complete histo- 
ry of the opinions and language of the ancient 
Jews concerning the future state, embraces, in its 
earlier as well as in its later periods, many facts 
that are highly interesting to the Biblical student. 
At almost every stage, it throws light on some 
part of the sacred volume. For all these reasons, 
we feel that it becomes us to «pare no pains in 
the execution of our task, but to perform it 
throughout as faithfully as the means will permit 
that our labor may subserve important purposes 
besides those we have more directly in view. 
We shall^ first 9 present the subject as we find it 
in the time of Moses ; secondly, trace it onward 
to the Babylonish captivity ; thirdbf^y thence, to 
th^ Christian era ; fourthly y from the birth of 
Christ, to the destruction of Jerusalem ; and final- 
)/, we shall cast a glance on the two centuries 
K^bwing. 

I. Ill the timd of Moses: Ftc n 1604, B. C, to 1563, B. C* 

^ ^A« in seems (Jesirable to adopt here some approved system of 
•fefcroti^lq^, Ifojlbw Jahn, as respectable a\ii\\<Jx\\.^ ^ v*\>Je»wQX 
lnorwiW,^rn>«erQr, whether it U coii8\det%&^<»\i«iX* '^^v*^ 

J# 
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Opinions and Phraseology of the Jews con- 
cerning the Future State; from the time of 
JMoses, to that of their Jinak dispersion by 
the Romans, 

^Though we propose so long a period for the 
scope of olir survey, yet it is with reference par- 
ticularly to the age of Christ and his apostles, that 
we shall aim to exhibit our subject. To this ul- 
timate purpose, we shall accordingly make all the 
previous stages of our inquiry subservient. What 
were the notions, and what the accustomed phra- 
seology, of the Jews, concerning the future state, 
at the time of oiir Saviour's ministry, is a ques- 
tion which evidently involves the natural meaning 
of many passages in the New Testament; for it 
was in the midst of those very notions and of that 
very phraseology, whatsoever they were, that our 
Saviour taught and his apostles wrote. They 
were themselves Jews, brought up among the 
jews of that time, surrounded by their opinions, 
and habituated to their, modes of expression. 
Their language it was^ which they used ; and they 
used it in clear view oi its customary significiation. 
Tp^ews iflieed:,^, f ither as unbelievers or as con- 
y^^j they a^^ren^ed the l^irget ^tixV qI nJcvw \s^- 
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structions ; and their method of teaching, we may 
presume, was adapted to the prevalent habits both 
of thought and of expression. These, it is there- 
fore necessary to know, and to keep in view, in or- 
der justly to interpret those instructions. When- 
ever Christ and his inspired followers introduce 
such representations as we find to have been ap- 
propriated, by cotemporary usage, to the future 
state, it is natural to suppose, even from that 
consideration alone, that they likewiste refer to the 
same topic, unless we are apprized to the contra- 
ry by some other circumstance, sufficiently strong 
to set aside the ordinary import. . And it is equal- 
ly plain, that when they employ ideas and forms 
of expression, which) at that time, were not thus 
appropriated, we ought not so to apply them, 
without other evidence, whatever may be our 
modern usage of the like phraseology. We are 
apt, unwarily, to overlook the peculiarities of the 
ancient, in our habitual attention to the present. 
Especially is it the case, that, on discovering some 
points of resemblance between the two states of 
things, we are ready to conclude at once that 
there is a similarity throughout, and so take it fiir 
certain that the same language must have struck , 
people then, in the same manner as now. 

Instances of this oversight are frequent with in- 
terpreters : it is sufficient to mention a single ex- 
ample : It is well known, that the Jews, in our 
Saviour's day, generally believed in an eternal re- 
tribution for mankind, after death. What, then, 
we are asked, must a people, accustomed to such 
views, have understood him to mean, when he 
spoke of everlasting fire, of everlasting punish- 
ment, cf the damnation of hell, of a hell where 
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the wpnn dieitb not, and the fire is not quenched ? 
Ttiese are the leading phrases of the doctrine of 
endless misery ; and we mast remember, it is said, 
that Christ was fully aware of the common opin- 
ion, among his hearers, on the subject. What, 
then, <!iould he expect, or intend, but to enforce 
it, by the use of such language ? This appeal 
may, indeed, be silenced, perhaps, but it will sel- 
dom be satisfied, by the reply, that those expres- 
sions, when introduced by our Saviour, were gen- 
erally accompanied by certain intimations or ex- 
plicit remarks, which show that he did not refer 
to the future world. Point out this circumstance 
in relation to the several cases, and though the ob- 
jector feels baffled, the real difficulty still remains: 
the terms, the tenor of the representations, the 
figures, in a word, all the language, is such, he 
knows, as is now appropriated to the idea of 
eternal punishment after death; and as this doc- 
trine was as familiar with the original hearers as 
with us, what else could be intended, or thought 
of? He suspects some break in the context, 
some change of the subject, between the contrary 
intimations that may be pointed out, and the sig- 
nificant passages themselves. Such is the state 
of mind in which hq is left. Now, the direct and 
proper answer to this particular appeal, (for what 
relates to the context, belongs to another branch 
of the illustration,) is, that Sie natural import of 
those expressions, if taken thus alone, depends 
on certain circunostances which he has not yet 
considered : on the pecuKar form in, which the 
Jews held their doctrine of eternal retribution^ 
and jOn the distinguishing phraseology which they 
^tunUy apprppri^ted to it) x«\|b^i^ A2s>a3sv ^m^^ 
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very indefinite fact of their having held some- 
thing of the kind. Was their doctrine such, in 
its details, as to coincide apparently with the rep- 
resentations in the texts alledged? so that the re- 
semblance would instantly strike the hearers of 
those days ! If not, the seeming allusion disap- 
pears. And, did they commonly employ the 
same, or similar, terms to express their idea of 
endless woe ? Did they call it everlasting fire, 
everlasting punishment, the damnation of hell, 
&c.? In other words, was it their pecuHar phra- 
seology on this topic, that our Saviour adopted ? 
If not, why should we suppose that he must have 
been understood to speak of that subject, when 
he used neither the representations, nor the lan- 
guage, which was then associated with it? At 
present indeed, or till of late, our popular doc- 
trine of endless punishment corresponded well 
enough, in appearance, with those figures and ex- 
pressions ; and for this good reason : that it had 
been subsequently shaped with studied reference 
to them, and that its leading terms had been ta- 
ken from the very texts in question. But how 
was it with the Jews of Christ's day ? 

To afford the means of determining this ques- 
tion and others of the same bearing, is the object 
of the present article. We should confine the 
limits of our survey to the time of the New Tes- 
tament, were it not for the lollowing considera- 
tion: the testimonies in point, which have de- 
scended to us from that particular period, are too 
scanty to present so clear a view as may be de- 
sired. They disclose the main points in the case, 
but do not remove all the obscurity. We there- 
fore need the additioiial light that is derived from 
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a more extended survey ; and haviog traced the 
progress of opinion from the firsts marked its suc- 
cessive changes, and followed it down to the 
Christian era, we shall be the better prepared to 
Judge of the stage to which it had arrived at the 
period in question. With the whole horizon in 
view, we contemplate any particular scene, its 
bearings and proportions, more fully, than if it 
burst upon our sight through a narrow vista, 
opened for the moment amid surrounding dark- 
ness. 

It may be observed, too, that a complete histo- 
ry of the opinions and language of the ancient 
Jews concerning the future state, embraces, in its 
earlier as well ^s in its later periods, many facts 
that are highly interesting to the Biblical student. 
At almost every stage, it throws light on some 
part of the sacred volume. For all these reasons, 
we feel that it becomes us to spare no pains in 
the execution of our task, but to perform it 
throughout as faithfully as the means will permit 
that our labor may subserve important purposes 
besides those we have more directly in view. 
We shall^ first, present the subject as we find it 
in the time of Moses ; secondly, trace it onward 
to the Babylonish captivity ; thirdly^ thence, to 
th^ Christen era ; fourthly, from the birth of 
Christ, to the destruction of Jerusalem ; and final- 
jy, we shall cast a glance on the two centuries 
following. 

1. In ttie timd of Moseer FVcn 1604, B. C, to 1563, B. C* 

^ *|A8 io seerns desirable to adopt' here some approved syatem of 
• Gferotibfogy, 1' follow Jahn, as respectable ^authority, without 
'teowiBfv 1i)»^e^^ it it? consider^ 4lbAV^«i^^ ^"^S^v^s^ 

J* 
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Here, our only authority is the Pentateuch. To 
this, indeed, we might add the inspired books of 
later date, did they, in any way, advert to the 
state of the subject at the time now under re- 
view. No profane writings whatsoever, (per" 
haps we must except some of the Egyptian hie^ 
roglyphics,) at any rate, no other possible sources 
of information, are found within many centuries 
of this remote antiquity. 

That neither Moses nor the Jews of his time 
had any idea of such a future state as is taught 
in the gospel, is evident : it was not then reveal- 
ed : it was reserved for Jesus Christ to bring to 
light, in after ages. We need not rest, however, 
en this consideration ; for of their ignorance, the 
Pentateuch itself is sufficient proof, though of the 
negative kind. It developes, in minute detail, 
the entire system of their religion, and presents 
all the objects of their faith ; yet makes no men- 
tion, gives not an intimation, either of a positive- 
ly miserable, or of a positively happy existence 
beyond the grave. This, of course, could have 
had no part in their religious faith. We say, it 
gives no intimation of such an existence ; for even 
the sohtary text which our Saviour quotes in con- 
futation of the Sadducees, and which we shall 
have occasion to consider, can hardly be deemed 
sufficient of itself to have suggested that idea to 
the people of Moses' day. There is something 
remarkable in the silence that is uniformly main- 
tained on this point throughout the Pentateuch, 
when we consider the subjects on which it treats. 
It declares to the Israelites the character of God 
so far as it was then made known, carefully de- 
Jfnes tbeUr rektion to hkm^ unfolds the principles 
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of his government, vindicates his ways, announc- 
es his promises and his threatenings, looks for- 
ward into coming ages, lays before the people 
their prospects for the future, directs them to the 
sources of their consolation, holds up the objects 
of their fear ; but on no occasion recognizes an ac- 
tive state of being after death. In a word, it dwells 
OR almost every topic that is naturally associated 
with that of immortality ; and the perpetual, not 
merely casual, omission of this paramount truth, 
under such circumstances, is proof that it was un- 
known, and therefore unthought of. It gives a 
long detailed narrative of the fortune and conduct 
of the Israelites, for torty years of the most try- 
ing reverses that can agitate the human spirit; 
but amid all their murmuring, rejoicing, hope, 
despair, famine and death, they cast no look tow- 
ards a better world. Canaan is before them, 
Egypt behind, the wilderness around, and Gpd 
with his angels alone in the heavens above. It al- 
so recounts the former histbry of their people, and 
the biography of their patriarchs and most distin- 
guished individuals. These it often presents in 
circumstances that must have drawn from them, 
religious as they were, some allusion 'to the life ev- 
erlasting,' had it occupied a place in their views. 
They hold communion with God, receive from 
hinv promises of temporal good, rejoice in his 
gifts, address to him their sorrows in adversity, 
but never lift their eye to a state of glory or of 
blessedness hereafter. They bury their disarest 
Tielatives, but follow them, in thought, no farther 
than to the place of' the dead. They see their 
owo .death , approaching, call together theit €&Sfi^n 
Ueft and friends, mj^eu)^AVveim^<^\^.^^ 
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of heaven, predict the fortune of thqir posterity, 
take their leave, and give up the ghost, without 
a word respecting the higher concerns of eterni- 
ty. Jacob, in his last moments, was so careful 
with regard even to the place of his burial, that 
he took an oath of Joseph to lay him, not in E- 
gypt, where he was about to die, but in the tomb 
of his fathers in the land of Canaan.^ How le- 
markable his silence here, respecting the future 
state ! Joseph, likewise, in view of the eventual 
return of the children of Israel, exacted of them 
an oath to carry his bones with them, when God 
should lead them into the promised land.^ Both 
Jacob and Moses close their lives with affecting 
addresses, and with the most sublime predictions 
of aiter ages,^ The latter especially appears to 
urge on the people every consideration that he 
can draw from the past and the future, to attach 
them to God ; but these considerations ^re drawn 
exclusively from the present life. Singing the 
praises of Jehovah, he finally ascends Mount 
Nebo to die ; and there the scene closes. 

So evident is it, that neither he nor the people 
had any idea of what we now call the future 
state. Still, it seems that they recognized a sort 
of existence after death, or jather an existence 
under the dominion of death; though it was one 
of so imperfect and inert a character, that it en- 
gaged little attention, and excited no peculiair in* 
terest. Perhaps no people in the world have 
been without some,, at least indistiact, views on 

1 Gen. xlvii. 29—31. 1. 6—13. 

2 Gen. 1. 24, 25, Ez^d. xiii, 19. 

S Geo, j^riiLxHx. Deal* »ilxu« i^ixUu 
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the subject; often, indeed, so diflferent from ours, 
or so vague and shadowy, that it becomes diffi- 
cult for us to form a clear idea of them. In the 
Pentateuch we find traces, though partially oblite- 
rated through the oversight of our translators, of 
a * place of the dead,' deep under the earth, 
where they still had a being, separate from their 
bodies, which were deposited in sepulchres, near 
the surface. This place they called Sheol ; a 
word which, in our common version is improperly 
rendered sometimes grave, sometimes pit, and 
sometimes hell : but which evidently denoted the 
region of death, though we have no term in our 
language which perfectly corresponds. At a 
later p<}riod, as we shall clearly discover, the Jews 
supposed it to be situated in the depths of the 
earth ; and that this was their opinion also in Mo- 
ses' time, appears from a casual allusion : He in- 
troduces the Almighty as saying, ^ A fire is kin- 
dled in mine anger, and shall burn unto the low- 
est hell, [Sheol,] and shall consume the earth 
with her increase, and set on fire the foundations 
of the mountains.'^ The very tenor of this figu- 
rative representation implies that Sheol was sup- 
posed to be at a great depth ; it is introduced, 
moreover, in connection with the roots or foun- 
dations of the mountains. With this idea, agrees 
the description which Moses gives of Korah, Da- 
than, and Abiram sinking alive into Sheol, through 
the opening earth : Having arraigned them, for 
punishment, before the congregation, he says, * If 
these men die the common d^ath of all men, or 
if they, be visited after the visitation of all meni 

4 Dent, uzii/29. 
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then the Lord hath not sent me. But if the Lord 
make a new thing, and the earth open her mouth, 
and swallow them up, with all that appertain 
unto them, and they go down quick [that ia 
alive] into the pit, [Sheol ;] then ye shall under- 
stand that these men have provoked the Lord* 
And it came to pass, as he had made an end of 
speaking all these words, that the ground clave 
asunder that was under them ; and the earth 
opened her mouth and swallowed them up, and 
their houses, and all the men that appertained 
unto Korah, and all their goods. They and all 
that appertained to them went down alive into 
the pit, [Sheol,] and the earth closed upon 
them.'* 

Into this subterranean world, mankind were 
supposed to descend immediately at death, leav- 
ing their bodies behind to be buried or otherwise 
disposed of. Thus, Jacob on being told that Jo- 
seph was devoured by wild beasts, exclaimed ii^ 
the vehemence of his grief, * I will go down into 
the grave [Sheol,] unto my son, mourning.'^ 
There he expected to meet Joseph ; not in the 
grave ; for he thought his body had been devour- 
ed, instead of being buried. There, too, it was 
imagined, were the former generations, all the 
multitudes of the deceased. Accordingly, when 
one died, he was said to be * gathered unto his 
people,' whether he was buried with them, or in 
a distant land : ^ Abraham gave up the ghost, 
and died in a good old age, an old man and full 
of years ; and was gathered unto his people;''' 

6 Namb. xvi. 29—33. 6 Gen. zzzvii. 35. 

7 Geo. zxT. 8. See abo, Namb. zz. 24—26.. 
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though his body was about to be deposited in the 
cave of Machpelafa near Hebron, while those of 
his kindred slept in the plains of Chaldea and 
Mesopotamia. Of course, to be gathered unto 
his people, was something else than to be buried 
with them ; it was to descend into Sheol, and 
there to join the hosts of the departed. A dis- 
tinction also seeots occasionally to be marked, in 
another way, between the import of the phrase 
in question, and the act of sepulture : ' Isaac 
gave up the ghost, and died, and was gathered 
unto his people, being old and full of days ;' — 
and then it is added, as of what took place after- 
wards, * his sons Esau and Jacob buried him.'® 
When Jacob was dying, he said to his sons, * I 
am to be gathered unto my people ; bury me 
with my fathers in the cave that is in the field of 
Ephron the Hiitite, in the cave that is in field of 

Machpelah And when. Jacob had made 

an end of commanding his sons, he gathered up 
his feet into the bed, and yielded up the ghost, 
and was gathered unto his people.'^ Now, the 
narrative proceeds, and relates that his burial did 
not take place for seventy days afterwards, when 
his sons left Egypt in order to carry him up to 
the cave of Machpelah. From these and simi- 
lar examples, it appears that the phrase, to be 
gathered unto one's people, was used to signify 
the same idea, in a general respect, which Jacob 
expressed in a particular case, when he said, * I 
wiU go down into Sheol unto my son.' That the 
dead were supqsed to retain some kind of exis- 

9 Gen. XXXV. 29. See also^ zzy, 8, 9. 
9 €eo. xlin. 2»— «8. U 1— u/ 
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tence, is evident, moreover, from the circum*" 
stance that there were those among the Jews 
who afTected to consult familiar spirits, and to 
inquire of the dead concerning future events,^^ 
a pretence which could have found no counte-* 
nance, but from a general persuasion that the de^ 
ceased were still in being. 

Such are the indications, though vague, which 
we find in the Pentateuch itself. We must here 
add a circumstance from another quarter. It will 
be recollected that our Saviour, on a certain oc- 
casion, alleged, against the Sadducees, a text 
from the book of Exodus, as implying, contrary 
to their sentiments, that the dead still Hve unto 
God : ' But,' says he to them, * as touching the 
resurrection [or, as Dr, Campbell renders it, the 
quickening] of the dead, have ye not read that 
which was spoken unto you, by God, saying, 
[Exod. iii. 6,] I am the God of Abraham, and the 
God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob? — God is 
not the God of the dead, but of the living.'^^ His 

10 Lev. xix. 8X. XX. 6, 27. Deut. xviii. XI. A necroman- 
tevt mentioned in the text last referred to, is, literally, one tnho 
inquires of the dead. That the same was meant, at least after- 
wards, by one that hath a familiar spirit t may be seen in 
the account of the witch of Endor^ 1 Sam. xxviii; 7— 1^2. 

11 Matt. xxli. 31, 32. Paralells ; Mark xii. 26, 27. Luke 
ix. 37, 3S. For reasons that will appear in the next note, I 
think that Dr. CampbelTs translation of these passages gives, to 
a readiBr of the present day, a better idea of the original meaning, 
than Would readily be obtained from our common version. He 
renders them thus : Malt. xxii. 23—33. * The same day came 
Sadducees to him, who say that there is no future life, and tbaf 
addressed him. Rabbi . . . &c. . . . Jesus answering said . . 
. &c. . . . But as to the quickening of the dead, have ye not 
read what God declared to yon,' &c. Mark xii. 18—27. f Then 
came Sadducees to him, who say that there is no future life * . « 
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argument, here, when fully developed, appears 
to be this : that as God declared to Moses, long 
after the death of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
that he was still the God of those individuals, it 
is evident that they were still in being ; since it 
would be absurd to say that he was the God of 
those who did not exist. By this use of the text, 
Christ silenced the Sadducees. Now, in order 
to justify him in this procedure, it seems necessa- 
ry to admit that he regarded the books of Moses 
as actually recognizing at least some kind of ex- 
istence after death, such as the Sadducees deni- 
ed ; otherwise, we must suppose that he practised 
the duplicity of extorting from those writings an 
idea which he knew they did not contain. If, 
however, we have taken a correct view of the 
Pentateuch, it does recognize that very idea ; 
connecting it, to be sure, in many passages, with 
some fanciful imagery, with which the ignorance 
of the time had arrayed it, and which our Saviour 
judiciously avoided, by choosing a text in which 
the bare fact only of surviving existence was im- 
plied. And this fact, we know, the Sadducees 
of Christ's day disowned. Their denial of it was, 
indeed, the source of all their errors on the sub- 
ject ; and accordingly our Saviour showed them, 
from the Pentateuch, that they erred, 'not know- 
ing the Scriptures, nor the power of God. ^^^ 

&c. . . k Jeras answering said Onto them . . , &c. ... Bat 
as to the dead, that they are qoickened, have je not read in 
the book of Moses,' &c. Luke xx. 27 — 39. 'Afterwards some 
of the Saddocees, who deny a future state, came to him with 
this question.* &c. 

12 It may seem, especially from the tenor of our common ver- 
sion, and on accosnt of our fixed usage of tome of ih« v«itBk% 

2 
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With regard however, to the character of that 
siurviving identity, it is plain, from the facts de- 
tailed in the beginning of this section, that Moses 
and his cotennporaries had no distinct nor defir 
nite views. The whole subject was, to them, 
like a prospect dimly seen under the obscurity of 
night: that there wassomethingof the kind, they 
were aware; but what it was, they neither perr 
ceived, nor indeed do they seem to have inquir- 
ed. One would suppose, that they never pro- 
ceeded so far as to attribute to it much, if apy, 
activity, and that they were accustomed to regard 
it rather as a dull, lethargic state of being, whose 
torpid ness was scarcely affected by motives, and 
enlivened by no interest. That they never 

there found, that Christ quoted the text from Exodnsfor the-pnr- 
pose of proving the particular fact of the resurrection of the dead, 
io the Christian sense of that phrase. But in this supposition 
there are difficulties to me insuperable : 1st. The text itself^ 
even when taken with our Saviour's comment, cannot possibly 
be made to imply a still future resurrection of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, from the dead, but merely a continuance of their be- 
ing ; and2dly, we no where find, in all the Pentateuch, the 
remotest allusion to the resurection whiqh St. Paul, for instance, 
teaches. It had not been revealed in Moses* time , so that, had 
onr Saviour quoted him as authority for it, he would have addu- 
ced him in testimpny to a truth of which he was totally igno- 
rant. It is true that the Evangelists represent Christ, on this oc- 
casion, as disputing with the Sbdducees concerning a rtsurrtC" 
iioiXi a raising of the dead, and as introducing the text in ques- 
tion with the remark. * but as touching the resurrection of the 
dead, have ye not read,' &c. Now, this language does indeed 
strike us, at the present day, as fixing the reference directly to 
the particular idea in question, because we are accustomed so to 
use it. Those expressions have, with us, become like technical 
terms, invariable in their application. But we are told, that soch 
was not the case with the original phrases in Christ's time, and 
that, on the contrary, they then had a great latitude of signifi- 
cation. 
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thdugbt of it as a state of rewards and punish- 
ments, appears from their profound silence, and 
from the fact that all the retributions which they 
anticipated^ all which Moses proposed, are inva- 
riably assigned to the present life.^* 

In conclusion, we wiH put together, for the sake 
of convenience, all the expressions which we find 
the Jews of this time to have appropriated to 
their idea, such as it was, of future being. Sheol 
was the name by which they designated the sup- 
posed abode of the departed. To be gathered to 
their people, was the common phrase, and some- 
times, perhaps, to sleep, or lie down with their 
fathera,^^ was used, to signify their entrance into 
that abode. 

IE. Fmm the death of Moses, to the Babjrlonish CaptWlty : 
From 1563, B. C. to 605 B. C. 

13 See this fact illastrated at large, tJrdversalist Expositor, 
Tol. ii. Art. xxxiii. pp. 325 — 339. — Prof. Staart finds one, and 
bnt one circunnstance to show that Moses had any idea of a ret- 
ribution in the futare state. These are his words : < As it is 
now past all doubt, that the ancient Egyptians (of Moses' 
time) did believe and teach, very expressly, the doctrine in 
qtiestion ; I am not able to comprehend how Moses, ** who Was 
learned in ail the wisdofn of the f^yptiaqs," should have beta 
ignorant of this doctrine.' (Exegetical Essays on several words 
relating to future punishment, pp. 107, 108.) To say nothing 
of the weakness of his argument, it may be well to remark, that 
the very fact on which be founds it, Js by no moans past all 
doubt, viz. that the Egyptians of Moses' time, did believe and 
teach the doctrine of ^ture retribution. I suppose he relies, for 
authority, on tome of Champoliion's late readings ef the E)gyp- 
tian Hieroglyphics. How Imperfect, and, inmost cases, how 
utterly uncertain, is the imformation thus derived, may be seen 
by con|ufting, among other publications, the Edinburgh Revidw 
fdr July last. 
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In this period, the only authorities for Jewish 
opinions and usages, are the following books of 
the Old Testament, which we shall set down in 
their supposed chronological order 0^ Joshua, 
Judges, Ruth, the two books of Samuel, larger 
part of the Psalms, and of Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, 
Jonah, Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, Micah, Joel, Na- 
hum, Habakkuk, Job, Zephaniah, Jeremiah, J^a- 
rnentations, Ezekiel ; of which the last three were 
written, either wholly or in part, in the beginning 
of the captivity. Nearly the whole of the books 
of Kings and of Chronicles must also be placed 
in this catalogue ; since, though written after* 
wards, the facts which they relate belong here* 

From the death of Moses, till the time of Da- 
vid, a space of about five hundred years, we meet 
with no allusion to our subject, unless in a single 
occurrence of the significant phrase, ' gathered 
unto their fathers :' ' and also all that generation 
[which entered Canaan under Joshua,] were 
gathered unto their fathers,'^^ although their bo- 
dies were buried far from those of their ancestors. 
This dearth of allusion, however, for so long a 
space, may be owing to the scantiness of the re- 
mains which have descended to us from that 
time, consisting only of the book^ of Joshua, 

15 It is well known that the date of some of these books is 
qaite nncertain, I have arranged them in the order, which I 
supposed to be most generally approved, except in the case of 
the book of Job. In placing this, I have disregarded the com- 
mon notion of its extreme antiquity, and followed Rosenmnller, 
who dates it between the limes of Hezekiah and Zedekiah.-tp- 
Scholia in Job, in Compend^ redact, Prolegom^ §^, 

16 Judges ii. 10, 
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Judges, and Ruth, which contain, moreover, lit- 
tle but narrative of the simplest kind. That tBe 
views of the pedple with respect to a fiiture state, 
remained about the same as formerly, is probable, 
from the fact that such was the case immediately 
afterwards, when the traces of their opinion again 
apj)ear. 

1056 B. C. — In the reign of Saul, the pretence 
of consulting the dead seems to have been com- 
mon in Israel, sinc6 that monarch is said to have 
cut off those that had familiar spirits, the necro- 
mancers, and the wizards, out of the land."^ But 
he himselfjbefore the battle in which he lost his 
kingdom and his life, was at length driven by de- 
spair to seek the aid of one of these impostors ; 
which shows his belief both in their art, and in 
the existence of the dead from whom they affect- 
ed to extort the required information. As the 
istory will serve to illustrate several points in the 
popular notions of that day, we shall rehearse it 
with some particularity : Samuel, the patron and 
inspired counsellor of the king, was dead and bu- 
ried at Ramah, about six miles north of Jerusa- 
lem. The ingratitude and transgressions of Saul 
had incurred the divine judgments : the Philis- 
tines were gathering their hosts against him ; and 
he, in his dismay, felt himself forsaken by the 
Lord. He obtained no answers to his inquiries 
With respect to the approaching battle, * neither 
by dreams, nor by Urim,nor by M|phets.' Over- 
come with fear and anxiety, h^stole away, by 
night, ft) Endor, about seventy miles north of 

ilr i Sam. i»r. i ; «XTffl. 8, », "' 

3* 
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Jerusalem, where was a woman that, in the lan- 
guage of the day, had 'a familiar spirit ;' and he 
said to her, ' I pray thee, divine unto me by the 
familiar spirit, and bring me up ' whom 1 shall 
name unto thee :' that is, bring him up from 6e- 
neath. * Then said the woman, Whom shall I 
bring up unto thee ? And he said, bring me up 
Samuel.' Now, Saul cannot have referred to 
Samuel's dead body, since he knew that that was 
buried at Ramah, nearly seventy miles distant 
He supposed the personal existence of the pro- 
phet still to survive, in some state, and in such a 
place, moreover, as that, in order to bring him to 
the scene of consultation, it was necessary to 
bring him up, or through the earth. And the 
language of the woman, which was no doubt ac- 
commodated to the prevalent notions, recognizes 
this idea : having cried with a loud voice, as at 
the sight of an apparition, she said to Saul, 'I saw 
gods ascending out of the earth. And be said 
unto her. What form is he of? and she said, An 
old man cometh up ; and he is covered with a 
mantle. And Saul perceived, [not saw, but un- 
derstood, for such is the force of the Hebrew- 
verb,] that it was Samuel,' &c. The dead, then, 
were supposed on these occasions, to arise, like 
gods, out of the earth, probably from Sheol, cer- 
tainly not from their graves. It seems, too, that 
they were thought to retain, like the manes of 
the Greek and Roman nacrology, and the ghosts 
of modern suDerstition, somewhat of the appear- 
ance that ideiflked them while living. The na- 
rative proceeds : ' And Samuel said k) Saul, 
Why hast thou disquieted me, to bring me up 1 
Account bow we may for the pretended address 
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of the prophet, we should remember, that wheth- 
er we ascribe it to Saul's imagination, agitated 
as he was, or to the artifice of the woman, it must, 
at all events, have been conformed to the popu- 
lar notions, so that we may take it as a faithful in- 
dex of them. Now, it is remarkable that Samuel 
is made to represent himself as having been dis- 
quieted hy the summons which brought him up 
into the land of the living. He had reposed in 
Sheol, at rest and in silence, till the voice of en- 
chantment roused him from his heavy languor : 
an idea which comports with those of the Scandi- 
navian mythology, as described in Gray's X)c- 
scent of Odin.^*^ A knowledge of futurity was 
indeed attributed to the slumbering prophet ; but 
if we may indulge a conjecture, it was suppos- 
ed to remain inert, as in the case of the northern 
spirits, till evoked by the magician* Samuel is 
next represented as foretelling the result of the 
approaching combat : ' the Lord also will deliver 

18 * Facing to the northern clime. 
Thrice he traced the Runic rhyme. 
Thrice pronounced, in accents dread, 
The thrilling voice that wakes the doad ; 
1'ill from out the hollow groaod, 
Slowly breathed a sullen sound : 

IProphetess^l * What call unknown, what charma 

To break the quiet of the tomb ? [presume 

Who thus afflicts my troubled sprite. 

And drags me from the realms of night ? 

Long on these mouldering bones have beat 

The winter's snow,^ the summer's heat, 

The drenching dews, thd dtiviog ruin ! 

Lel^rae, let me sleep again. 

Who if he, with voice unbtest, 

That callii me fifom the bed^of rest ? ' &p« 
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Israel with thee into the hdnds of the Philistines ; 
and to-morrow shalt thou and thy sons be with 
me,'^^ probably in Sheol ; not, at any rate, in the 
grave ; for their bodies were left, the next day, on 
mount Gilboa, where they fell, and were afttsrwards 
burnt, and their bones buried at Jabesh-gilead,^^ 
beyond the Jordan, about fifty miles from Ramah. 
Such are the particulars in this narrative; and such 
the ideas it discovers concerning the state of the 
dead. 

1056 B. C— 975 B. C— David and Solomon 
make frequent mention of Sheol ; often, indeed, 
without defining their views of it, though the ge- 
neral tenor of their allusions shows that they re- 
garded it as the common receptacle of all the 
dead, of what character soever: * What man,' 
says David, * what iman is he that Kveth, and shall 
not see death ? ^^ ShaH he deliver his soul from 
the hand of Sheol ?' that is, all that live, must die, 
and be confined in Sheol. In several cases, it is 
difficult to determine whether it denotes the sub- 
terranean world, or merely the sepulchre ; and 
those who are acquainted with the manner in 
which the Greeks and Romans sometimes con- 
founded their hades or infernum, with the place 
of burial, will not think it improbable that a simi- 
lar confusion of ideas may, now and then, occur 
among the Hebrew writers. In other passages, 
however, the reference is definite ; as when the 
Psalmist represents the spirit of God reaching to 
the utmost extent, in height, in depth, in length 

19 I Sam. xxviii. 3—19. 

20 1 Sam. zxxi. 8» 12, 18. 2 Sam. ii. 4, 5. 
ai Ps. IxxaU. 48. 
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aqd breadth : ^ Whither shall I go from thy spi- 
rit ? or whither shall I flee from thy presence ? If 
I ascend up into heaven, thou art there; if I 
make my bed in Sheol, behold, thou art there. If I 
take the wings of the morning, and dwell in the 
uttermost parts of the sea, even there shall thy 
hand lead me,'*^&c. Here, it is evident that Sheol 
is beneath, as heaven is above ; and that the one is 
th^lowest object conceiAraWe, as the other is the 
highest. With this idea in view, we shall per- 
ceive the force of the following expression in 
Proverbs : ' Sheol and destruction are before the 
Lord ; how much more, then, the hearts of the 
children of men' i^^ even the profound depths of 
that hidden realm are open to the all-seeing 
eye; how much more the secrets of the hu- 
man heart ! It is a favorite hyperbole with the 
Psalmist, to call a relief from some imminent 
danger, or great affliction, a deliverance from 
Sheol ; and this is probably the idea he means to 
express, when he says, ^ Thou which hast show- 
ed me great and sore trouble's, shalt quicken me 
again, and shalt bring me up again from the 
&pth8 of the earth»-''^ All these allusions indi- 
cate the extreme depth of Sheol. 

As to the condition of the dead there, both 
David and Solomon seem to have supposed them 
almost destitute of thought, as well as of activity. 

* In death,' says the former, * there is no re- 
membrance [that i«, celebration] of thee; in 
Sheol, who shall give thee thanks ? '^ And it is 
remarkable, that he never calls upon the dead to 
praise the Lord, even in those sublime^ poetic 

22 Pa. cxxxlx, 7—10. 2a Pro*, xn 11. 

24 Ps. Uxi- 20, 20 Pfl. vi. H. 
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istrains in which he apostrbpbizes the Whole crea- 
tion^ animate and inanimate, angels, the heavens^ 
sun, moon, and stars, the sea, kings and princes 
young men and maidens, old men and children.^ 
' The dead praise not the Lord,' says he ; * nei- 
ther any that go down into ailenceJ^ * Will 
thou show wonders to the dead ? shall the dead 
arise and praise thee ? shall thy loving-kindness 
be declared in the grave ? or thy faithfulness in 
destruction ? Shall thy wonders be known in the 
dark 1 and thy righteousness in the land of for- 
getfulness ? '^^ Solomon has a still stronger ex- 
pression : * Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do 
do it with thy might , for there is no work, noi 
device, nor knowledge, nor wisdom, in Sheolj 
whither thou goest.'29 Indeed, so indistinct, sc 
obscure, were his views of futurity, that notwith- 
standing he retained the common notion of a 
Sheol, and admitted that the dead went thither,^^ 
it appears doubtful whether he fully believed it 
their consciousness. David, also, whose lan- 
guage is not so strongly negative, still representi 
them as in a state of darkness, silence and impo 
tence. With him, to descend into Sheol, is, tc 

* go down into silence.^- Of his enemies, he says 

* let them be silent in SheoL'^^ ' Be not thou 
afraid when one is made rich, when the glory ol 
his house i^ increased ; for when ho dieth, Ik 

26 Fa cxhiii. &c. 27 Ps. «xv. 17. 

28 Ps. Ixizviii. 10-.12. See alaoeilvi. 3, 4 : xkx. 9. . 

29 EccL ix, 10, comp. rer. 6, and iii. 18 — ^21, 

SO See al&o ProT. i. 12 , xt. 11 j xxvii. 20 v^ivbere the won 
translated grave, is SheoL 
t^l Ps. XXXI. 17. comp. 13, 1$. 
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shftU carry nothing away ; his gknr^r shall not de- 
scend after him He shall go to the ge- 
neration of his fathers ; they shall never see 
light J^'^ Such is the darkness, as well as silence, 
in which he contemplates their abode. In ano- 
ther passage, comparing himself, on account of 
his trouble and dejection, to the dead in Sheol, 
he alludes to their powerless condition : *My soul 
is full of trouble, and my life draweth nigh unto 
Sheol. . 1 am counted with them that go down 
into the pit ; I am as a man that hath no strength; 
free among the dead.'^ &c. 

It must be evident, we suppose, from the views 
now presented of the condition of the deceased, 
that it was not regarded as a state of retribution. 
This iniere nee is confirmed by the invariable si- 
lence which David and Solomon, in all their wri- 
tings, maintain on the point.^* Whenever, on 

82,Pi xlix. 16—19. 33 Ps. Ixxxviii. 3—6. 

84 See Stuart's Exegetical Essays, &c. On Sheol, particn- 
Icrly. Oa its Secondary signification, pp. 106 — 114. The Prof. 
ioeft mdeed tabor to impute to David and Solomoo the doctrine 
offiuAre retributioa ; but the manner in which he does it, sets 
his. w^Rt of prQl^rin a light unusually striking. The course of 
his atgumeat is as follows ;— Sheol denotes primarily the un- 
det-fDorid, the region of the dead^ whither both the righteous 
and the wicked go« at their decease. And in this sense it is 
conuQoitty used. §tiJI there are certain texts in which Sheol oc- 
ears, where it may indeed be explained, as usual, of the state of 
Uied^ad njriiversiilly, but where it may also be supposed to in- 
clude the Idea of a p^ace of punishment there ;thal is, if w^ first 
take for granted that the respective writers held that there was 
such a place there. — All this,to be sure, we admit, granting his 
premiits ; we admit still more ; l/'all the writers who use the 
term Slieel for the state of the dead in general, believed that 
stalQ^to be divided in two parts, one of punishment, the other of 
lewards, then every time the word occurs, it comprehends both. 
Why should the Prof, select some passages as ezampleg, and re- 
ject the rest t that is, granting his premiH** 
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the other hand, they treat of rewards ^nd pun-> 
ishments, it is of such only as are experienced in 
this world, or in the manner of one's death* The 
wicked are plagued, or do not live out half their 
days, and are suddenly cut off, or are cursed in 
their posterity ; while the righteous are blest with 
long hfe, or rejoice in the promise of numerous 
and happy descendants. The Psalmist, on one 
occasion, describes, in (he strongest terms, the 
prosperity which the ungodly sometimes appear 
to enjoy, and acknowledges that he had been 
perplexed, and even envious at the sight ; but he 
solves the difficulty by the consideration that 
they were set in slippery places in order to be 
cast into destruction, that their desolation was 
brought upon them in a moment, and that they 
were utterly consumed with terrors. This he 
learned in the sanctuary ; and was then astonish- 
ed at his former stupidity. ^^ Solomon likewise 
takes up the same subject ? and though he does 
not so fully satisfy himself, yet his conclusion is, 
that ^ it shall be well with them that fear God, 
which fear before him ; but it shall not be well 
with the wicked, neither shall he prolong his 
days, which are as a shadow.^^ So far only, did 
their views on this question extend, labile we 
point out the fact, however, that they did not re- 
gard the state of the dead, as one of retribution,, 
we should be careful to observe that they did not 
ascribe to it any positive happiness or suffering. 

Did they hold an ultimate deliverance from 
this state, either by a resurrection, or in any 
mqinner whatsoever ? The question is not, whe- 

85 P«. Ixxiii. l86 Eccl. vjii, 10— ii. 3. 
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ther David, in some passages, usiog Sheol and 
the like terms figuratively for a condition of sor- 
row or danger in this life, speaks of a deliverance ; 
meaning, literally, from that trouble or jeop- 
ardy :^^ this does not touch the subject. Nor is 
it the question, whether he was inspired to pre- 
dict the resurrection of the individual personage 
Jesus Christ.^® But did their views extend so 
far as to embrace a future and general translation 
of the dead, from Sheol, to a more full and ac- 
tive existence ? A single passage in the Psalms 
has been explained by many commentators as 
intimating, rather than expressing such an expec- 
tation ; but, to say the least, its language is too 
indefinite to build upon, with confidence : * A-* 
rise, O Lord, disappoint him, cast him down ; 
deliver my soul from the wicked, which is thy 
sword, or [by thy sword ;]*from men which are 
thy hand ; [or, by thy hand,] O Loid, from men 
of the world, which have their portion in this 
life, and whose belly thou fillest with thy hid 
treasure ; they are full of children, and leave the 
re^ of their substance to their babes. As for me, 
I will behold thy face in righteousness ; I shall 
be satisfied when I awake, with thy Iikeness.'3» 

37 As Ps. Ixxxvi, 13 : * Thon hast delivered my soul frorp 
tfad lowest hellV that is, from the greatest danger, as the next 
word shows : ^ O God, the proad are risen up. against nne, 
and the assemblies of violent men have sought after my soul, 
[life ;] . . * , Show me a token for good ; that they which 
hate me see it, and be ashamed, becau»€ Ihou, Lord, hast 
h0Jpen me, and comforted me,* yer. 14—17. 
' ^$ Bs. xvi. 10 : *■ ThoQ wilt not leave my soul in hell ; nei- 
ther wilt thou siiffer thine Holy One to see corruption.' — See 
St Peler*s interpretation or accommodation} Acts ii. 25 — 31 ; 
and St. I^airt's, Act» xiii. 84 -^37 

39P8. JiVii.l8— 16. 
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Here, it is by no means apparent that, by awak- 
ing, the Psalmist referred to an awaking from the 
dead ; and the context, in which he calls the 
season of his persecution ' the night,' and prays 
for speedy deliverance from his enemies,^^ would 
naturally suggest another interpretation : when I 
awake from my present night of dejection and 
suffering, — when the morning of my deliverance 
comes — I shall be satisfied with thy likeness ; or 
more corectly, * with the sight of thee.' Figura- 
tive expressions, of a similar character, frequently 
occur in the Psalms, with reference merely to 
temporal relief; and it is incredible that David, 
if acquainted with the doctrine of a resurrection, 
should have left a truth so important and interest- 
ing, to glimmer only in this indistinct manner, 
through a solitary passage. Indeed, so evident, 
from the general tenor of hrs writings, is his ig- 
norance on this point, that some, who refer the 
text in question to an awakening from the dead, 
have concluded, from this very circimistance, 
that the Psalm cannot have been written by him, 
but by an author who lived subsequently to Ithe 
Babylonish captivity."*^ It scarcely need be men- 
tioned, that Solomon makes no allusion whatso- 
ever, to a resurection from the state of the dead. 
We may therefore conclude that it was, at this 
lime, unknown and unthought of, among the 
Jews in general. 

Abotit 800 B. C— -720 B. C— Jonah, Amos, 
Hosea, Isaiah, and Micah, (whose works were 

40Seeirer. 3» 7, &c. 

41 J>e Welte, CommoiitBr nber die Psaltnen, in he. 
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composed about this tiine>} have left no indica- 
tions that the views respecting the future state, 
changed materially, from the age of David and 
Solomon. On the contrary, with the exception 
of Micah, who has no allusion to the subject, 
they retain the same idea of Sheol, placing it in 
the depths of the earth, and recognize the same 
condition of the dead there. When Jonah was 
carried by the fish ^ down to the bottoms of the 
mountains, and the earth with her bars was about 
him forever,' he represents himself by a figure, as 
being in the midst of Sheol : * Out of the belly 
of Sheol, cried I unto thee, and thou heardest my 
voice ;''*^ thus denoting the supposed situation of 
that world. When Amos, after predicting the 
entire dispersion of the Israelites, attempts to il- 
lustrate the impossibility of their escaping the 
hand of God, he uses this strong expression: 
' though they dig into Sheol, thence shall mine 
hand take them ; though they climb into heaven, 
thence will I bring them down,' <fec. ;^^ contrast- 
ing the depth of Sheol with the height of heaven. 
When Isaiah would represent that the Jewish na- 
tion had sunk to the very lowest degree of infa- 
my, he says, * Thou didst debase thyself even un- 
to Sheol."^* So much with regard to its situa- 
tion. 

That this was the place to which the dead 
were supposed to defeicend, appears from the lan- 
guage of Hezekiah. In his song of thanksgiving 
for recovery from a dangerous sickness, he re- 
members his late apprehensions of immediate 

42 Jonah ii. 2, cooip, Ver. 8, 6. 48 Amos ix. 2. 

44 Ita. Ivli. 9. 
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death : * I said, in the cutting off of my days, I 
shall go to the gates of SheoT' ;*^ that is, I shall 
die. In another passage, Isaiah predicts a gen- 
eral extermination of the inhabitants of Judea, in 
which the Lord should stretch forth his hand 
against them, and smite them and leave their car- 
cases torn in the midst of the streets. To repre- 
sent this scene of slaughter, he introduces the 
following imagery : ^Therefore, Sheol hath en- 
larged herself, and opened her mouth without 
measure ; and their glory, and their multitude, 
and their pomp, and he that rejoiceth, shall de- 
scend into it.'"*® On the death of the king of 
Babylon, and the final desolation of his kingdom, 
the prophet apostrophizing him, says, * Sheol 
from beneath is moved for thee to meet thee at 
thy coming,-"*^ &c., and proceeds to represent the 
congregation of the dead as being there, among 
whom are the chief ones of the earth, and all the 
deceased kings of the nations. They were ghosts, 
or manes ; for such, it is said, is the import of 
the Hebrew word which is frequently used to de- 
note the inhabitants of Sheol. 

With regard to their condition, the passage 
just referred to, though highly figurative,^® sug- 

45 Isa. xxxviii. 10. 

46 Isa, V. 14, comp. whole chapter, particularly ver. 24—80. 

47 tsa. xiv. 9 — 15. 

- 48 The rhetoripal figure of personification runs through the 
whole of this passage. Thus the fir-trees ar^.said so rejoice at 
the fall of the monarch, and the cedars of Lebanon to address 
him. In the same strain, the dead in Bheol are represented as 
in great commotion at his coming. Some writers refer to this 
circumstance as showing that the passage meant I iterdlly to re- 
cognize the activity of the dead. But, did it also mean to re- 
jpo^oize a similar activity of the fir-trees and cedars. 
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gests one particular which may probably be re- 
ceived as a literal expression of the popular views, 
at that time f the dead say to the descending 
monarch, - Art thou also become weak as W€ V 
They were supposed to be powerless. And that 
this impotence extended, in some degree, to 
thought, as well as to action, seems to be intimat- 
ed by Hezekiah : ' Sheol cannot praise thee, 
death cannot celebrate thee ; they that go down 
into the pit, cannot hope for thy truth."*^ We 
may add, however, that there are allusions to a still 
existing pretence of consulting thedead.^ 

Such was their condition in Sheol. Isaiah 
says, ' death shall be swallowed up in victory' f^ 
and Hosea speaks of a ransom from the power 
of Sheol, a redemption from death, and even a 
destruction of Sheol.^^ But the context of these 
two passages show that the language is figurative, 
and that the prophets were treating of a temporal 
restoration of Judah and Israel, instead of a lite- 
ral deliverance from the state of the dead. Of 
this event, they discover no knowledge nor ex- 
pectation. 

700 B. C— 600 B. C— Joel, Nahum, Habak- 
kuk. Job, Zephaniah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel, are 
the writers of this time ; though, in order to em=- 
brace a2/ the prophecies of the two last named, 
we must extend our limits nearly twenty years 
later, reaching so far into the Babylonish captivi^ 
ty., As they were brought up, however, in Ju- 
decb and had formed their views and habits of 

49 fefU3»xviiU Ifi. - , Sa Isa. xix. S i w^^ 4, 

1^1 J«a. xxt. 8. 52 Hoseriiiii 14« 
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expression among the Jews before the exile, they 
belong properly to this period. 

It is only in Job and Ezekiel that we find any 
decided and significant references to the state 
after death ; but that the popular notions on the 
subject, remained about the same as formerly, 
will be seen in the following passages : Of the di- 
vine perfection, Job says, ' It is high as heaven ; 
what canst thou do ? deeper than Sheol ; what 
canst thou know ? ^^ Ezekiel, speaking of the 
king of Egypt,^nd other heathen monarchs, un- 
der the metaphor of lofty trees, says, * they 
are all delivered unto death, to the nether parts 
of the earth, in the midst of the children of men, 
with them that go down into the pit. Thus saith 
the Lord God, In the day when he went down 
into Sheol, I caused a mourning ; I covered the 
deep for him, and I restrained the floods there- 
of ; I made the nations to shake at the 

sound of his fall, when I cast him down to Sheol, 
with them that descend into the pit ; . . . . they 
also went down into Sheol with him, unto them 
that be slain with the sword.'^'' 'Son of man, 
wail for the multitude of Egypt, and cast them 
down, even her, and the daughters of the famous 
nations, unto the nether parts of the earth, with 

them that go down into the pit The 

strong among the niiighty shall speak to him out 
of the midst of Stieol ^h them that help him : 
they are gone down, they lie uncircumcised, slain 
by the sword. Ashur is there, and all her com- 
pany f^^ and the prophet adds, that Elam is also 

53 Job iABi 54 Ezek. tsxh 14*-17. 

55 Ezek. xxxu. 18—22, 
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there, and Meshech, and Tubal, and-Edom, and 
Zidon, with all their perished multitudes. When 
Job wished to die, in order to rest from his an- 
guish, he prayed, * O that thou wooldest hide me 
in Sheol '; ^^ and in the consciousness that 
death, how long soever delayed, must be his 
doom at last, he says, * if I wait, Sheol is mine 
house, .... they shall go down to the bars of 
Sheol, where our rest is together in the dust.'^^ 

He also describes the supposed scenery of that 
world, and the condition of the dead there : 

* Cease, then, and let me alone, that I may take 
comfort a little, before I go whence I shall not 
return, even to the land of darkness, and the sha- 
dow of death ; a land of darkness, as darkness 
itself ; and of the shadow of death, without any 
order, and where the light is as darkness.'^* 

* There, says he, * the wicked cease from troub- 
ling, and there the weary be at rest ; there the 
prisoners rest together ; they hear not the voice 
of the oppressor : the small and great are there ; 
and the servantis free from his master.' * Why 
died I not from the womb ? . . . . For now 
should I have lain still and been quiet, I should 
have slept ; then had I been at rest, with kings 
and counsellors of the earth, who built desolate 
places for themselves,' (Slc.^^ 

Of any ultiniate raising of the dead from this 
dark and silent state, to a more active life, we dis- 
cover no anticipations among the writers under 
review, uriiless there be some broken hints in the 
follawing passage of job, (we quote it as it stands 

6«J^ci«.IS. 6T Job ivil 18. 16. 

^ J^b X. 20—^. 59 Job iU. 11—19. 
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in our common version) : ' I know that my re- 
deemer liveth, and that he shall stand at the latter 
day upon the earth ; and though after my skin, 
worms destroy this body, yet in my flesh shall I 
see God ; whom I shall see for myself, and mine 
eyes shall behold and not another ; though my 
reins be consumed \^ithin nie.' ^^ Whatever we 
may think the real meaning of this obscure text, 
we presume that no one, acquainted with the 
opinions and habits of expression among the Jews 
of that age, can suppose it definite enough to 
have suggested to them the idea of a resurrection ; 
and accordingly we find that the authors of the 
Septuagint version, at a much later period, gave 
it no such allusion, though they evidently knew 
not how to interpret it.^^ Without taking upon 
ourselves the task of explanation, in which the 
best commentators are so much at variance, we 
may observe, that the tenor of Job's language, in 
other places, seeqis to exclude all cognizance of 
the idea in question. There is hope, says he, of 
a tree, if it be cut down, that it will sprout again, 
even though its root wax old in the earth, and its 
stock die in the ground ; but man dieth, and 

60 Job xix. 25 — 27. 1 subjoia Rosenmnller's rendering of 
this passage, who nevertheless applies it to a future life ; ' For I 
know that my vindicator liveth, and is at last ta stand upon mj 
dust ; and «Uhough ailer my skia is dissolved, yet from my flesh 
shall I see God ; whom I shall see for myself, and not another. 
My reins are consumed in my bosom,' i. e. with desire to be- 
hold him. Scholia in comp, redact, in loco. 

61 At the end of our copies of the Septuagint Version of Job, 
there is indeed affixed a remark that * It is also written that he 
is to rise again, with those whom the Lord raiseth up.* But 
that this, as well as the fictitious geaeaU)gy which foUowa,) was 
added after the Septuagint Version was made, is evident from 
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where is he ? As the Waters dry up, so man li- 
eth down, and riseth not, till the heavens be no 
more ; he shall not awake nor be raised out of 
hi^ sleep. If a man die, shall he live again ? 
Thou prevailest forever against him, and he pas- 
seth ; thou changest his countenance, and send- 
est him away.^^ Such are the expressions in 
which he freely indulges. Was he acquainted 
with the doctrine of a resurrection to a state of 
glory and blessed riess ? It is remarkable, too, 
that amid all his afflictions, and strivings after 
consolation, he never looks forward to that bright 
and happy scene, even where the train of his re- 
flections would naturally have suggested the top- 
ic, had it been familiar to him. 

We findj then, that from Moses to the Captivi- 
ty, this same general idea concerning the state of 
the dead, prevailed among the Jews, that was 
previously entertained ; though it was rather 
more clearly and practically delineated, and per- 
haps more definitely formed. Sheol, the pit, in 
the depths of the earth, was still the universal 
receptacle of the departed. The ghosts or manes, 
(Hebrew, Rephaim,) rested there in weakness, 
silence, and darkness; but were vulgarly suppos- 
ed to have the power, when summoned forth by 
necromancers, of imparting a knowledge of futu- 
rity. They were subject neither to rewards nor 
punishments. It is evident, that a belief in their 
resurrection was not comtnon ; and the reader 

the faet that the Greek tmnslator himself nerer favors the idea 
of a resorrectioo, in hid manner of renderiog the book. 

ii 76b xiV. 7—20. Sec also Tii. 9, 10. 
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wHl judge whether we have clear proof that it 
was entertained in any case. To go down to the 
lower parts of the earth, to Sheol, to the gates or 
bars of Sheol, to the pit, to be swallowed up in it, 
and to be turned into it, were popular phrases, 
signifying to die, or to be killed ; including, how- 
ever, the additional idea which was then invaria- 
bly associated, of descending to the supposed 
world of the dead. To go to the generation of 
one's fathers, and to be gathered to one's fathers, 
were also of the same purport. 

III. From the Babylonish Captivity, to the Birth of Christ; 
From 605 B.C. to A. D. 1. 

Daniel and Obadiah wrote during the captivi- 
ty ; Zechariah and Hagai, at its close. The 
books of Kings and Chronicles were composed 
afterwards ; and their phraseology may be refer- 
red to this time, though they are a history of a 
former period. Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther, and 
Malachi follow, and complete the canon of the 
Old Testament, at about the year 400 before the 
Christian era. From Malachi to the birth of 
Christ, our authorities are, the Septuagint Ver- 
sion, the books of the Apocrypha, (excepting the 
second of Esdras, whicli has been forged by some 
Christian,) and a few statements of Josephus, the 
Jewish historian. 

605 B. C. — 400 B. C. — Notwithstanding the 
great change of circumstances, in which the cap- 
tivity involved the Jews, their religion and senti- 
ments do not seem to have undergone a corres- 
ponding modification. It is true, that for about 
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seventy years, they dwelt far from their native in- 
stitutions, under foreign skies, in subjection to a 
foreign people, amon^ other customs, morals, 
views, and modes of thinking; but if we may 
judge from the wiitings of their cotemporury and 
succeeding prophets, they imbibed little of the re- 
ligious and philosophical notions peculiar to the 
Babylonians. Their preservation may be ascrib- 
ed, among several causes, to the uninterrupted 
labors, first of Jeremiah and Ezekiel, then of Dan- 
iel, Obadiah, and other devoted teachers, and to 
the favorable circumstance also, that in their ex-- 
ile, they remained a xlistinct people, as jealous of 
their conquorers, as anxious for the honor of their 
nation.^ 

None of the prophets of this century, unless 
we except Daniel, h^s any thing that relates to 
our subject ; and all the historical books belong- 
ing here, except those of Kings, are likewise si- 
lent with regard to it. From the books last nam- 
ed, which Were written at this time, we perceive 
that the well known phrase, to sleep with one's 
fathers, was still used in the same sense as former- 
ly : * So David slept with his fathers, and was 
buried in the city of David,' ^'^ or Zion ; though 
the sepulchre of hts ancestors was probably at 
Bethlehem. This is the only sentence, in all the 
later writings of the Old Testament, in which we 
find a decided allusion to the state of the dead. 

But there is a noted passage in Daniel, which, 

63 Se^ Jahn*s Heb. Coromonwealth. ch. vi. sec. 44, 45, who 
differs froni some authors, as Eichhorn, (Einleitung in die apok» 
rjphischen Schriften des A. Test. 8. 1,2,) and Bahle, (Lehr- 
botfh'der Geschichto der Philodophie, 4 ter Th. § 503.) 

64 1 KiDfft ii. 10, 11. See also j[i. 43. 
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if taken literally, announces distinctly, a pi^rtial, 
not a general, resurrection from the dead : * And 
many of them that sleep in the dust of the earth 
shall awake, some to everlasting life, and some to 
shame and everlasting contempt.'^ A question, 
however, naturally arises, whether, in the Baby- 
lonish captivity, the Jews had indeed advanced 
so far beyond their former views on the subject, 
as to adopt the belief of an actual resurrection 
from the dead ; or, whether such was the case 
with Daniel himself? The question is not, whe- 
ther he expected a general resurrection, such as 
the gospel teaches ; for this, he evidently does 
not mean, howsoever we interpret his language. 
And there is a difficulty in supposing that he m- 
tended to assert literally a resurrection, even of 
any extent ; for how, then, could we satisfactorily 
account for the instant disappearance of so novel 
and striking an idea ? Among all the succeeding 
prophets of the Old Testament, down to Malachi, 
a hundred and thirty years afterward, we find no 
recognition of it, in any form. Did it merely 
^burst into view, in a solitary passage in Daniel, and 
then go out, like a flash, from all the thoughts and 
reccollections of a whole nation ? If we pursue 
our Research still later, and trace the books of the 
Apocrypha, we must descend nearly four hun- 
dred years after the time of Daniel, before we 
again meet with anything of the kind. Such are 
the difficulties, of a historical nature, attending 
the literal interpretation. We shall add only 
three remarks ; 1. The language itself, though, 
to us it seems quite too strong for a figure, would 

65 Dan.xii. 2. 
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hot SO appear to the Jews, at a time when their 
prophets were accustomed to represent a polite 
cal restoration of the people, as a ransom from 
Sheol, as a reanrmatidn of dry bones in the val- 
ley, as a resurrection out of their graves ;^ and 
when it was a favorite hyperbole with their sacred 
poets to descride their own deliverance from dan- 
ger or dejection, as a recovery from the dead. 
2. Whatever be the awakening, whether literal 
or figurative, to which Daniel alludes, it is evi- 
dent, froni the tenor of the chapter, that it was to 
take place among the Jews, and to embrace only 
apart of them. 3. He fixes it, by the context, to 
the period when there should be, among the Jews, 
^a time of trouble, such as never was since there 
was a nation, even to that time;' when God 
should * have accomplished to scatter the power 
of the holy people ;* when ' the daily sacrifice 
should be taken away, and the abomination that 
maketh desolate set up.'^^ From these conside- 
rations, added to the historical circumstances, 
there would seem to be little room for doubt of 
the figurative character of the text. The reader, 
however, must decide between this conclusion, 
and the supposition, on the other hand, that it 
was intended literally to assert a resurrection of 
the dead, biit confined to the Jews, partial even 
am^n^g thenr, and occurring at the period des- 
cribed. 

Here w« pass from the Old Testament, and 
entefon the times of the Apocrypha. In this 
tfaositioa, we take a final leave of Hebrew au- 

■',-*■■;';''. 

66 Hosea ziii, 14 : Ezek. xzzvU. l-r>t4, 
67Daii. xti. 1,7, 11. 
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thorities ; for the subsequent Jewish works were 
composed, some of them, originally in Greek, 
and the rest have descended to us only in that 
Is^nguage, and in later translations. 

330 B. C— B. C. 150. — We are now to contem- 
plate the Jews under an influence, to them en- 
tirely new : that of the Greek literature and phi- 
losophy. From their temporary contact with the 
Babylonian and Persian sentiments, we have seen 
them escape, with no very deep infection. Their 
exposure to the Greek doctrines,, was of far long- 
er duration, and followed by much greater effect. 
It was about the year 330 before Christ, that Alex- 
ander the Great passed through Syria and Pales- 
tine, and subjected them, as well as all the western 
part of Asia, and the adjacent country of Egypt, 
to the Macedonian empire. To the Jews, how- 
ever, he is said to have shoivn peculiar favor, 
which must have won their sympathy, to some 
degree. After his death, and after the partition 
of his conquered dominions, his successors on the 
rival thrones of Syria and Egypt, held constant 
intercourse with them, sometimes in the way of 
patronage, sometimes of oppression. Placed 
midway between these two contending powers, 
they were subject alternately to each ; and they 
were obliged to mingle with both, at different 
times, in peace and in war. A large colony of 
them was early transplanted into Alexandria and 
the neighboring parts of Egypt, where they long 
flourished, in the very focus of all the phrloso- 
phisms under heaven ; and the communication 
which those of Egypt maintained with those of 
the parent country, tended rather to corrupt the 
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latter, than to pre|;erve the former from the for- 
eign nations amid which they hved- To what 
side soever the Jews turned, they came in contact 
with Greeks, and with Greek philosophy, under 
one modifi<^tion or another. It was around them, 
and among them ; for small bodies of that peo- 
ple were scattered through their own territories, 
as well as through the surrounding provinces. 
For a long time, they seem to have striven against 
its influence ; but what security could human 
watchfulness afford, under such circumstances ? 
It insinuated itself very slowly at first ; but steal- 
ing upon them from every quarter, and operat- 
ing from age to age, it mingled at length in all 
their views, and by the year 150 before Christ, 
had wrought a visible change in their notions and 
hatHts of thought ; the first permanent change of 
the kind- which they had ever experienced, to any 
gfeat extent. We must, however, keep in view 
a marked distinction between the Jews of Pales^ 
iti^, and those of Egypt ; for it was here that the 
jd0rriaptioiis appear to have begun, and to have 
iliieuatained the advantage-ground, in succeeding 
..iraies.*^^ 
- ^ . . ■ '■ ■ 

.7 $fae Septaugint, or Greek version of the Pen- 
Ud^uchymade by the Egyptian Jews, about 280 
-CHt 270 before Christ, is probably the earliest Jew- 
i|db production that we have, subsequent to the 
Ifitk4 of the Old Testament. As it is but a trans- 
j^^op, however, it can throw no other light on 



^.^^%hc^e|)olut8> Br acker has illastrated at great length, (Hist. 
PtitT PbilotlOphftB, Vo). ii. particularly pp. 691—697 ; 703— 
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our subject than may be derived from the pecu- 
liarities of its execution, its manner of phraseo- 
logy, its paraphrastic expressions, which natural- 
ly betray with more or less distinctness, the sen- 
timents of the translators themselves. From some 
of these criteria, it appears that the ancient no**, 
tion of Sheol was still retained. Wherever that 
term occurs in the Hebrew original, the authors 
of the Septaugint render it by the Greek word 
HadeSj which denotes the subterranean world 
of the dead. They never confound it, as our 
English translators have done, with the grave or 
sepulchre ; and never connect with it any verb 
that signifies to bury. In their version, Hades 
is kept as distinct from the place of burial, as hea- 
ven is from earth. It is always in the singular 
number, indicating but one region : the various 
words by which the grave is signified, are, on the 
other hand, either singular or plural, as the case 
may require.^^ Such are the only traces we dis- 
cover in the Greek version of the pentateuch ; 
and as this was the standard copy of the law with 
the Jews of Egypt, who could not read the He- 
brew, it may be regarded as an index of their 
opinions. The Septuagint trarislation of the rest 
of the Old Testament was made at a later date. 

The apocryphal book, Ecclesiasticus, or the 
Wisdom of Jesus the son of Sirach, is probably 
the next, in order of time. It was originally 
composed in Palestine, 237 years, it is thought, 
before Christ ; but we have only the Greek ver- 
sion, made in Egypt about a century after- 



69 CampbeirijPreliiniiiary Dif. vL Pt. ii, $ 8. 
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wards.^^ So far as a single work can be relred 
on, as indicating tbe popular sentiments of the 
time, it goes to shew that the Palestine Jews bad 
about the same viewa as formerly, of the state of 
the dead. The author speaks of ' the depths of 
the belly of hades ;' and, in a song of thanksgiv- 
ing for deliverance, says, that in a recent scene of 
great personal danger, his ^ life drew near to Ha- 
des beneath. '^^ It was from Hade» that Elijah 
brought up the deceased son of the Shunamite 
woman, when he raised him from the dead.^^ 
This was the common receptacle of all the deceas- 
ed :, ^ Fear not the sentence of death, ^ says he ; 
^remember tbe^ that have been before thee, and 
that come after ; for this b the sentence of the 
Lord over all flesh. A.nd why art thou against 
the pleasure of the Most High ' There is no in- 
quisition in Hades, whether thou have lived ten, 
or an hundred, or a thousand years.'^^ There, 
the dead remain in the* same inactive condition 9^ 
represented by the old prophets : * Who shall 
4>ra^ the Most High in Hades^ instead of them 
which live and give thanks ? Thanksgiving per- 
ish§th from the dead, as from one that is not : 
the living^ and sound ia heart shall praise the 
Lord. . « • • For all things cannot be in men; 
because the son of man is not imniortal.'^^ ^ Weep 
for the dead,' says he ; ' for he hath lost the 

,7j9 j^Qf tii6! date^bf the Apocryphal books, and the cooatries 
ift^wM<^ th^y were written, &C.4 I depend on Eichhorn, (Eiolei- 
.tiM^ HD' l^le ^K)kryph des A. Test.) and Hornet 

(lilroibQ^^JBte. vol. iv.) witboot consaking the older aathpii, 

mMipi^lU^i 6- "^^ *lviU. «. 73 xU. 8, i, ;. 
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light ; and weep for the fool, for he wanteth un- 
derstanding. Make little weeping for the dead, 
for he is at rest ; but the life of the fool is worse 
than death.'^^ ^ When the dead is at rest, let his 
remembrance rest ; and be comforted for him, 
when his spirit is departed from him.''^^ The au- 
thor intimates no resurrection from this state, 
notwithstanding the very plan of his book must 
have led him repeatedly to introduce the subject, 
had he been acquainted with it. And that he 
had no thought of a retribution in Hades, is evi- 
dent, both from the tenor of the representations 
just quoted, and from the circumstance that in his 
numerous' descriptions of rewards and punish- 
ments, he speaks of such only as are experienced 
in this world, or in the hour of death, or in the 
fortune of one's posterity.'^'^ As examples of 
Jewish phraseology in relation to the temporal 
judgments appointed to the wicked, it maybe 
useful to notice some ex{>ressions he uses : the 
time of their punishment, whensoever it arrives, 
is called the day of vengeance ; they are reserved 
to the mighty day of their punishment ; they are 
exhorted to think of the wrath that shall be at the 
end, and the time of vengeance, when tjbe Lord 
chall turn away his face ; the vengeance on the 
ungodly is fire and worms ; in the congregation 

75 Ecclas. zxii. 11. 76 zzxviii. 23 

77 For his description of rowards and panishments, see i. 
9—14 ; V. 6, 7 ; ix 11, 12 , xi, 26—28 ; xii. 6 ; xix. 2,3 ; 
xxi. 9^ 10, (where * the pifofheir is literally < the pit of ha- 
des,') xxiii. 3, 11, 21—28 ;xxvii. 26—30 ; xxix. 9—18 ; xxxl 
JO, 11 ; xzxif . 18— *17 ; xxxt. 16 — 20 ; xzxix. 9 — 12, 26— 
80 ; zl. ff^lfi ; xli. 6 — 18 ; xli?. 8—23 ; apd the five chap- 
tun from xl?. to L 
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of the ungodly, a flame is kindled, add in a re- 
bellious nation, wrath is set on fire ; the congre- 
gation of the wicked is like tow wrapped togeth- 
er, and the end of them is a flame of fire to des- 
troy them ; let the heathen nations be consumed 
by the rage of fire^ ; an evil tongue burneth as a 
flame of fire, and shall not be quenched ; the 
lewd shall be a heritage to moths and worms ; 
they kindle a fire in their flesh ; a hot mind is as 
a burning fire, which will never be quenched, till 
it be consumed ; a foolish father shall gnash his 
teeth in the end ; in the day of death the Lord 
rewarded a man according to his works,^ &c. 
AH these expressions, several of which bear a 
close affinity with some of the controverted fig- 
ures in the New Testament, are here applied to 
the fortune of the wicked in this life^ or to the 
circumstances of their death. 

The first book of Esdras, and the book of To- 
bit, though their dates cannot be fixed with cer- 
tainty, may be placed between the years 230 and 
150 before Christ. The former appears to have 
been written by a Jew of Egypt ; and perhaps the 
latter was^omposed in the ^ame country ; but 
possibly in Palestine, possibly in Babylon. From 
neither, however, do we obtain any important 
fiaaterials for our present inquiry. The following 
passage in the book of Tobit may refer to the 
subject: having been vexed till be was weary of 
Kfe^lio Mys, in his prayer, ^ Command my spirit 
td fi^ teiLen from me, that I may be dismissed, 

I^TE^ctei^^y; •>; vil.l7 ; be, 11, U; xu 26 ; xii. 6 ; iri. 
r; aM^#r9^viu* 2* r xxu& ; aniti. 16 ^wnu. 22^29 ; xx%. 
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and become edrth ; for it is profitable for me to 
die rather than to live, because I have heard false 
reproaches, and have much sorrow: command, 
therefore, that I may now be delivered out of this 
distress, and go into the everlasting place/^^ mean- 
ing, perhaps, Hades. From several descants, 
which he introduces, on the rewards of piety, and 
the motives to virtue, it is evident that he did not 
trace the retributions of Heaven beyond the pre- 
sent Hie ; and it is probable, from his silence^ 
that he had no knowledge of a resurrection. 
We may add, that, on other subjects, his book 
betrays the influence of Greek and oriental no- 
tions. 

It was within the period last marked out, (be- 
tween the years 230 and 150 before Christ,) that 
the Septaugint Version of most, if not all, of the 
remaining books of the Old Testament, was pro- 
bably composed by different individuals among 
the Jews of Egypt. The ^ame remarks that we 
have made with regard to the version of the Pen- 
tateuch, may be repeated, with little modifica- 
tion, here : Sheol, in the original, is still transla- 
ted by the corresponding Greek term. Hades — 
with one exception, however, where it isrenderied 
death. It is iadeed true, that six or seven circum-. 
locutions in the Hebrew, are likewise contract^ 
into that term ; but in all ttiese cases, the original 
reference to Sheol is too plain to be mistaken ; as in 
the expressions, ' thestones of the pit, ^ the gates pf 
death,' ' the pit,' ' the way of death.'^ It would 
seem, also, that the translators had not yet be- 
come acquainted with the doctrine of a resurrec- 



79 Tobit iii. 6. 80 See Trommii Coacordtnipflp,. 
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tion from the dead; fbr^ notwithstanding the liber- 
ties which they not unfrequently take with the 
text, they never favor that idea, even in those 
figurative passages the most hkely to suggest it. 
On the contrary, they often give them a different 
turn. For reasons that wiJI at once appear, it is 
important to observe, that they use the compound 
Hebrew word Gehenna, or ^ as they spell it, Gai- 
henna, as the name of ' the valley of Uinnom' ; 
and another word, compounded in the same way, 
Oebenhinnom, to express * the valley of the son 
of Hinnom.' ^^ Aionios commonly occurs in 
those texts in which our authorized English ver- 
sion exhibits the word everlasting. 

It was within the same period, also, that the 
Jewish isects of Pharisees, Sadducees, and Elsse- 
neSf arose in Palestine ; since the earliest notice 
of them is about the year 150 before Christ, when 
they were already flourishing.®^ The two form- 
er were probably of native growth ; the last was, 
perhaps, a branch of the Jewish Therapeutse of 
Egypt. Judging from the account of Josephus, 
our sole authority, they were, at present, divided 
only on three questions : the authority of tradi- 
tions, or the obligation barely of the written law ; 
the doctrine of fatCy or that of free-will ; and the 
socialy^ secular life, or solitude and abstinence. 

M' Josh, xviil. 16, 2Chron. xxviii. 3, xxxii. 6. Seet/niver- 
wHil Expositor, Toi. ii. Art. xxxiv. pp. 355 — 359. 

8^ Xoiepb.. Antiq. B. xiii. ch. v. 9, \s the earliest notice. Jaho, 
wh9 is tisit^it; very carefal and correct, says (Bib. ArchsoL 
§ SIT,) tit^ Josephus remarlcs, that even then they had existed 
for a great while. This is a mistake : Josephas makes the re- 
mark when Iraaliiig of the Jewish aflikirs, about A. D. 11. Anti^. 
B. xviii* «fertr/0/ 
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These are the only points of distifiction, mention- 
ed by Josephus^ in his statement of the peculiari- 
ties of those sects, such as they were at this 
time.®^ At a later period, the Pharisees and Es- 
senes held the doctrine of immortality and future 
retribution; while the Saddueees went so far, on 
the contrary, as to deny all surviving existience, 
and to say that there was neither angel nor spirit. 
But, as yet, it would seem that none of the sects 
had introduced their respective innovations 
on this subject, and that they still retained 
the ancient views with regard to the state of the 
dead. Mattathias, the Jewish leader, who evident- 
ly belonged with the Pharisees, calls his sons 
around him, while dying, and proposes the hope 
of immortality, as an incentive to sacrifice their 
lives, if necessary, in defence of their religion ; 
but it is only an immortality of renown, not of 
future happiness, such as the occasion and the 
subject were so likely to suggest : ^ Your bodies^? 
says he, ' are mortal, and subject to fate ; bujt 
they receive a sort of immortality by the remem- 
brance of what actions they have done. And I 
would have you so in love with this immortality, 
that you may pursue after glory ; and that when 
you have undergone the greatest difficulties, you 
may not scruple for such things to lose your 
lives/®"* Had he any idea of such an immortality 
as the Pharisees of a later period taught ? The 
Saddueees, on the other hand, appear, at this 
time, to have believed that the ghosts of the de- 
ceased continued to exist ; for when the princess 

83 Antiq[. B. xiii. ch. y. 9, ch. z^. 6. 

84 Ant'iq. B. xii, ch. vi. 8: ' 
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Alexandra had put several to death, and threat- 
ened the rest, they * called on her husband's ghost 
for commiseration of those already slain, and 
those in danger of it.'^ Aristobolus, also, who 
was probably reckoned among the Sadducees, 
speaks of appeasing the ghosts of his murdered 
parent and brother.^ Such was the state of the 
sects, at this period, in Palestine : in figypt, the 
distinction of Pharisees, Sadducees, and Essenes, 
does not seem to have obtained ; though the 
generality of the Jews there, resembled the Pha- 
risees, and the Therapeutae answered in many 
respects to the Essenes. 

Several of the apocryphal books, whose dates 
are altogether uncertain, may be introduced in 
this place, with a notice of the little they contain, 
that falls within the scope of our purpose. The 
History of Susannah, and the book of Baruch, 
were of Greek, probably Egyptian, original ; and 
perhaps likewise the book of Judith, Bel and the 
Dragon, and the Song of the Three Children. 
They afford no direct allusion to the state of the 
dead, except in two or three passages. The 
three worthies are represented as giving thanks 
to God, after their miraculous preservation in the 
fiery furnace : ^ Bless ye the Lord ; praise and 
eiait him above all, forever ; for he hath deliver- 
edtis from Hades, and saved us from the hand of 
death :' ^ he had rescued them from a most im- 
miirent death, and prevented them from going 
d(i#h to Hades. ' The dead,' says Baruch, *that 
are in Hades, whose spirit is taken from their car- 

85 Antiq. B. xUt cb. ZYi. 2, 8. 86 Antiq. n. zm< ch. xl 8. 
87 Song of (he Three Children, 66. 
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cases, will give unto the Lord neither praise nof 
righteousness ;'^® and he says that the Israelites, 
while oppressed and dejected in the Babylonish 
captivity, were ' counted with them that are in 
Hades ;'®^ expressions, which imply the inactive 
and languid state of the dead. Several traces of 
the Greek notions on other topics, we pass over. 
It is worthy of remark, that the metaphor of fire 
is repeatedly used to signify temporal judgments 
or trials. The destruction of Babylon is thus pre- 
dicted ; * fire shall come down upon her from the 
Everlasting, long to endure/^ The several hard- 
ships which Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob sustained, 
are called their * trial in the fire.'^^ llejoicing in 
her victory over the Assyrians, Judith Says, 'Wo 
unto the nations that rise up against my kindred ! 
the Lord almighty will punish them in a day of 
judgment, putting fire and worms in their flesh ; 
and they shall feel and weep forever.'^^ These 
expressiens, compared with those we have quoted 
from Ecclesiasticus, show the peculiar character 
of the Jewish phraseology. 

150B. C. — 100 B. C. —In this period, the 
two books of Maccabees are supposed to have 
been written. The former does not allude to a 
future state ; and places the motives to faithful- 
ness, as well as its rewards, in the fortune of the 
present life, especially in an honorable reputation, 
that shall descend to succeeding ages.^^ But the 
second book, the work of some Egyptian Jews, 

88 Barach ii. 17. 89 do. iii. 11. 90 Baruch iv. 86. 
91 Judith viii. 26. 27; 92 do. xvi. 17, 

93 1 3facc, U, 50-64. iil 7, \l 44, vii. 41, 42. ix, 10, 11. 
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marks a new era in the history of our subject : 
It recognizes the doctrine of future retribution, 
and of a resurrection from the dead. As its 
plan, however, is historical, these topics are only 
introduced incidentally in the course of the nar- 
rative, without an attempt at a full delineation ; 
but the views of the authors, (for the history is 
fabulous,) may be gathered, with sufficient pers- 
picuity, from the language which they ascribe to 
their heroes. Of seven Jewish brethren, put to 
death for their religion, by the Syrian king, the 
second say& to the tyrant, ^ Thou, like a fury, 
takest us out of the present life ; but the King of 
the world shall raise us up, who have died for his 
laws, unto everlasting renewal of life.' The 
fourth, in his suffering, says, ' It is good, being 
put to death by men, to look for hope from God, 
to be raised up again by him ; as for thee thou 
shalt have no resurrection to life.' The sixth is 
exhorted by the weeping mother, who is herself 
about to suffer death, to meet his doom coura- 
geously : ^ Doubtless,' says she, ' the Creator 
of the world, who formed the race of man, and 
devised the beginning of all things, will also, in 
mercy, give you breath and life again, as ye now 

r^ard not yourselves, for his laws' sake 

Hear not this tormentor ; but be worthy of thy 
br0th^en, and submit to death, that I may receive 
tbee again, in mercy, with thy brethren.' The 
son then turns to the tyrant, and says, ^ Our 
brii^thren, who have now suffered a short pain, 
are ;4eaa under God's covenant of perpetual 
life-^^ (tti another occasion, a Jewish elder^ who 

94 !» Mace, vii. 9» 14^ 28, 29, Se. 
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had thrown himself from a high tower into the 
midst of the besiegers, and rent open his body in 
the fall, * pluckea out his bowels, and taking 
them in both his hands, he cast them npon the 
throng, and calhngupon the Lord of life and spirit 
to restore him those again, he thus died.'^^ Of 
course, it was the same body, with- all its parts, 
that was to be restored. Here, then, we have at 
length found the hope, plainly expressed, (as it 
always is, when strongly felt,) of a future resur- 
rection, for those at least who died iii defence of 
the law. It seems, indeed, that this resurrection 
was not to be universal. The impious tyrant is 
reminded, on the other hand, that for him there 
will be no resurrection to life ; and even th^ 
mother encourages her son to expect a renewal 
of breath and life, on condition only of devoting 
himself; and on this ground alone does she hope 
to receive him again, with his martyred brethren. 
From another passage, it appears, that the Jew- 
ish soldiers who, in seasons of persecution, fell 
in battle for their country, might expect a resur- 
rection ; but, then, it was requisite, in order ei- 
ther to secure them that privilege, or else to ob- 
tain for them present comfort, (which of thes<e 
objects is not distinctly stated,)- — it was requisite 
that the survivors should pray for them, and 
make an offering for their transgression, that 
they might be delivered from their sin.^® Such 
is the broken sketch, which this book affords, of 
the doctrine of a resurrection. We must remem- 
ber that its tenets can, with certainty, be attribut- 
ed only to the Egyptian Jtews. As to the divine 

95 2 Mace, xiv, 46. &« do. xii. 34--45. 
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retributioA, the authors wonkl seem, from the 
tenor of their appeals, to have thought that, in 
the general course of human experience, it was 
executed in this life. But in extraordinary cases, 
they carry it forward into the future state : the 
great reward, particularly of an horoic death in 
behalf of the law, was, an ultimate reanimation of 
the body ; the future punishment of impious and 
cruel monsters, was, so far as we can discover, 
only a denial of that favor ; in which case, they 
would remain forever in hades.^ 

90 B. C. —A. D. l.-^To this time belongs the 
Wisdom of Solomon, so called, which, like sev- 
eral of the works last noticed, came from the 
Egyptian school. It was the production of some 
Jew, probably a native of Alexandria, and evi- 
dently a devotee of the Greek philosophy which 
there flourished. This he combines with the an- 
cient doctrine of his own people, after the manner 
of the Eclectic sect ; and so forms an accomoda- 
tion of the two systems. The precise time at 
which the book was written, is uncertain ; some 
bringing it down to the close of this century, 
«ome carrying it back towards the beginning, and 
others choosing to place it nearer the middle. 
On account of the peculiar character of its specu- 
lations, tb^ want of systematic arrangement, and 
iili^ mixture of ancient opinions with the later, 
it is very difficult to present, or even to conceive, 

97 li appears, from 2 Maeo< vi. 23, that Hades, (here transr 
Hied the grave tin our common version^) was stitl considered 
as the common receptacle of the dead, to which those who 
were aAerwards to rise, desceod^^, as well tit olken, at tk^ 
deeeaae. . 
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a definite idea of the views it was intended to ex- 
hibit of the future state. One thing, however, is 
manifest: the doctrine of rewards and punish- 
ments after death is here taught more fully than 
in the second of Maccabees. Still, the author 
seems to have admitted no resurrection of the 
body : an idea, which indeed would not have 
accorded well with his Platonic notions. He re- 
cognizes Hades as the place of the dead ;^ and, 
for all that appears, as their perpetual abode. 
There, the righteous rest in peace, and enjoy im- 
mortality, judging the nations, and having do- 
minion over the people. The Lord shall give 
them a glorious kingdom and a beautiful crown. 
When the godly die, their hope is full of the im- 
mortality reserved for them ; but the wicked have 
no hope nor comfort in the day of their trial. 
They are called to give in the account of their 
sins and they come with fear. They behold, in 
terror and hopeless regret, the righteous whom 
they had scorned on earth. Their habitation is 
in darkness, of which, the night that once fell on 
the Egyptians, is but a figure. The Almighty, 
in his wrath, shall turn all the elements against 
them ; thunder-bolts from on high, and hailstones 
shall be discharged upon them ; the sea shall 
rage against them, and a mighty wind blow them 
away.®^ Such is the difference in the future con- 
ditions of the two classes of mankind. The au- 
thor, however, does not appear to have become 
so thoroughly imbued with his new doctrine, as 
to free himself altogether from the sentiments and 

98 Wisdom i 14 ; ii. 1, especially xvi. 18 ; xvii. 14. 

99 Wisdom zviii. %l, and chasten ti.— t. 
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phraseology of former ages. Sometimes he refers 
the whole plan of retribution to another life, and 
draws from thence the leading motives for our 
guidance in the present. Sometimes again, es- 
pecially when surveying the Old Testament his- 
tory, he expatiates only on the rewards of piety 
in the favors of this life, and a glorious renown ; 
and illustrates the evil ^ of transgression, by the 
temporal judgments executed on offenders.^^ 
The Egyptians, in the time of the plagues, were 
^judged in wrath and tormented ' ; the extirpa- 
tion of the idolatrous Canaanites was ; a judg- 
ment worthy of God,' in which they suffered * the 
extremity of damnation.' i 

Asrelated to these phrases, we may here intro- 
duce the only particular, requiring our notice, in 
another Jewish work, supposed to have been 
written about the Christian era : the Apochry- 
phal addition to the Book of Esther. The * day 
of judgment ' is used for the time when God 
awards to men the retributions of his providence. 
lit. the signal avenging the Jews under king 
Ahasroerus, it is said that their case and that of 
their heathen foes ^ came at the hour and time 
afid day of judgment before God, among all na« 
ttpns ; and so God remembered his people and 
jo^fied his inheritance.' ^ 

To SO m up the whole: from the Babylonish 
ei^ptii^ity to the end of the Old Testament, there 
it liD fxooi that the Jews had altered their opio-^ 

14K)1E^^ ebs^teiB Tiii. z-^xii. xvi. ij^vii, 
2 Apocrvphal Estfier x. 11» 12. 
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ion concerning the future state, nor do we find an 
indication of such a change, for a long >vhile after 
their subjection to the Greeks. Even when the 
sects of Pharisees, Sadducees, and Essenes had 
existed some time in Palestine, it is probable that 
they all retained the former views on this 
subject. Between the years 150 and 100 before 
Christ, we meet with the first avowed belief in a 
resurectiou from the dead, and in a future retri- 
bution ; but this is among the Egyptian Jews. 
In the century preceding the Saviour's birth, we 
find the latter opinion mor^ fully developed, by a 
writer of the same school. There is no direct 
proof, however, that in palestine it existed at all, 
during this period ; but we must anticipate so far 
as to remark, that it is jpro&a6Ze, from the state 
of the case as we shall find it to have existed soon 
afterwards, that the Pharisees and Essenes be- 
gan, at least, to favor that opinion^ before the 
Christian era. 

The various expressions which we have adduc- 
ed from the Jewish productions of this period, 
and which manifestly belong with the controvert- 
ed phrases of the New Testament, are habitually 
applied to the events of time. In the only in- 
stances in which Gehenna and its compound forms 
occur, nothing is meant but simply the valley of 
Hinnom, a deep channel under the southern 
wall of Jerusalem. Fire appears to have been 
a favorite metaphor to represent temporal 
judgments and afflictions ; but we do not find 

it used ia connexion with the idea of future suf- 

Ariaga, 
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IV. From the Birth of Christ, to th« destraction of Jenua- 
lem : From A. D. 1, to A. D. 70. 

During the first century of the Christian era, 
the opinions of the Jews, especially those of Pal- 
estine, seem to have be^n in a state of rapid 
transition from the ancient standard to a mixture, 
peculiar to themselves, of Judaism, Greek and 
Oriental philosophy, and mysticism. The Cab- 
balistic jargon had been introduced, and the prac- 
tice of allegorical interpretation was already 
common. Both of these whimsical schemes, so 
productive of innovation, were received from the 
Egyptian Jews, with whom those of Palestine, 
notwithstanding a long-cherished jealousy, main- 
tained a freer intercourse than formerly ; the na- 
tural consequences of which, are too evident to 
need illustration.^ 

The only authorities for their sentiments, in 
this period, are the works of Philo Judseus, the 
New Testament, and Josephus. The Targum of 
Onkelos add that of Jonathan Ben Uzziel, which 
niany of the learned have placed, on the strength 
merely of Jewish traditions, at or near the Chris- 
tiilri era, are now generally supposed by the best 
cfitics to have been the productions of the third 
^fttury.'* With regard to that of Onkelos, the 
((ibe^tion is wholly indifferent here, since it con- 
l|Uii3 nothing relative to our subject. But the 

^ ^f Bmckeri Hist. Crit. Philosophi®, tol. ii. pp. 813, 814. 
Blwl»i Lehrbnch der Geschichto der Fhiioaophie, § 514, 61G, 
1lii\^ 4. S. 144—147. 

«i9eeUir^¥. Expositor, vol ii> p. 8<^. Notwithatanding 
CHBfiM»iii9 ^Vocates ihe earlier date of tllese Targnms, I see that 
itill:iitbdr (ii^l^m^ efitics contrntte to aasiga them tD a later. See 
Kntaoel in Joimn. p. 1<)9. Lipe. 1826. 
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Targum of Jonathan Ben Uzziel presents some 
views of the future state that are not recognized 
in the unquestioned remains of this age, and that 
indicate a more advanced period in the develope- 
ment of the doctrine. There are several other 
Jewish works which the Rabbins sometimes as- 
cribe to this century, such as the Pirke, Rob- 
both Medraschim, SfC. ; but which the learned 
generally account of no authority, since some 
of them are much interpolated, and the earliest 
appear to have been composed as late as the end 
of the second, or beginning of the third centu- 
ry .^ The few cotemporary writers among the 
Greeks and the Romans, who allude to the af- 
fairs of the Jews at this time, give us no informa* 
tion with regard to their sentiments on the point 
in question. We confine ourselves, therefore, to 
the three authorities mentioned. 

Philo was a learned and philosophical Jew of 
Alexandria, who wrote between A. D. 1, and A. 
D. 40. His speculations are to be ranked, of 
course, among those of the jews in Egypt, parti- 
cularly among those of the more refined and stu- 
dious class in that country, rather than of the 
common people. The New Testament furnishes 
but few statements of the doctrine of the Jews on 

6 Mr. Whitman (Letters to a Universalist, pp. 177, 178,) 
quotes Medrasth Tillium, Pirke ElUzer, BeraschUh JRa^< 
ha 2iiid Maase Thor a, as evidence for Jewish usages in tht 
time of Christ. For the reasons mentioned above, these works 
are of no authority. (See Wolfii Biblioiheca Heb. vol. i. pot 
173, 174, 849 ; ii. 841 ; iv. 1032. De Wette, OpnscoJa 
Thoolog. pp. 68, IQO. Jahn''s Heb. Commonwealth, Appen- 
dix, pp. 623, 667.) Mr Whitman also quotes Jonathan's Tafr 
gxLm on Cantiehs UA^ Job, Jonathan has m Targum on th^M 
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oor subject ; the noticeiB, however, it does afford , 
relate to the opinions entertained in Palestine. 
Josephus, who was intimately acquainted with 
all the affairs of his countrymen, and whose ob- 
ject was, to give a full and definite account, pro- 
fesses to state the tenets of the several sects in 
Palestine ; and his statements may be regarded 
as a true exhibition, the best we can obtain, of the 
popular views there received. Whenever he in- 
troduces our subject in the speeches which he as- 
crijbes to different individuals, we may suppose 
him to represent the manner in which it was usu- 
ally treated by persons of their rank in life. He 
was a moderate Pharisee, iTnd wrote between A. 
D. 74 and A. D. 100. His genuine works are, 
the Antiquities of the Jews, the Jewish War, his 
Life, and two books against Apion. The Dis- 
course concerning Hades, affixed to Whiston's 
edition of Josephus, is the production of some 
Christian writer, commonly thought to be Caius 
or Hippolytus, of the third century.^ A tract. 
Concerning the Maccabees, is also inserted in 
some editions ; but this is likewise spurious, and 
supposed to belong to a Christian author.'^ 

It seemed advisable on entering this period, 
the most important of all, to apprize the reader 

4 'This piece is sometimes entitled, 'Concerning the Universe,' 
and ''Concerning the Cause of the Universe,' and ' Concerning 
the Universal Caase,' &c. See Photii Biblioth. Cod. xlviii. and 
the qootation from Fabricias De Josepho et ejas Sciiptis, § viii. 
ill Hadson^s edition of Josephus ; and Dapin*B Bibliotheca Fa- 
tram, Art. Caius and Hippolytus. 

7 See; Edit. 0pp. Joseph, a Hodson. PrsBf. This tract is 
fdmetimes ealled The Fourth Book of Maccabees. See Home's 
lutrodaction, &o. vol, iv. p. 220, Edit. PhUadel^hlsL, 
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of the general tendeacy of the Jewish doctriiies 
at large; and to guard against mistakes in the 
developement of our particular subject, by care- 
fully distinguisliing the genuine authorities from 
the false, and by stating the precise bearing 
which they have on the point in view. We now 
proceed with the traces of opinions concerning 
the future state, ^r«^ among the Jews of Egypt, 
(since it was with them that we closed the pre- 
ceding period,) and then among those of Pales- 
tine. 

1. Egyptian Jems ; A. D. 1, — A. D. 40, — 
Philo says, that the soul survives the body ; that 
it is of a divine nature, and of endless duration.^ 
When the virtuous die, who have despised the 
present life, and purified their minds by heavenly 
contemplation, their souls ascend into the upper 
air, or firmament, above material objects, to- 
wards the Creator. Released from the t4iraldom 
of their bodies, they there enjoy immortality, and 
live forever, free from old age, having exchanged 
the mortal state for the incorruptible.^ On the 
other hand, when the wicked die, corrupted by 
vice, or absorbed in the cares of this life, death is 
but the beginning of their punishment. Their 
^ souls are cast down into the depths of Tartarus, 
in profound darkness.^® This is the reign of 
the impious, shut in by deepest night and pcr- 

8 Philo De Mnndi Opific. Tom. p. 15. Edit, Mangey. 

9 De Profogis. Tom. i. pp. 654, 566. De Joseph. Tom. ii. 
p. 78. 

10 De Praemiia, et Pcenis, Tom, ii. p. 419. De Execratiori- 
bB8,Tom. ii.p. 433. 
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petual gloom, and fiHed with aU kinds of shad- 
ows and aparitioQs.^^ Here they live, forever 
dying, condemned to a sort of immortal and inter- 
minable death. Extinction of their being is not 
permitted, lest their pains should end. They are 
tormented with the sense of inmiediate woe ; and 
as their actual sufferings are inadequate, a fearful 
apprehension of coming evils, administers, like an 
inexhaustable fountain, a constant supply of an- 
guish. All hope has utterly perished from their 
thought J^ 

Pbilo speaks of no day of judgment, or formal 
arraignment and trial, hereafter; and it is evident 
that he holds no resurrection of the body. This 
indeed, his Platonic notions^ would have led him 
to regard as an incumbrance to the soul. The 
Allure punishment, or condition, of the wicked, 
he never represents by fire, either in literal or 
figurative language.^^ Their sufferings are those 
of the mind, rather than the effect of external 
.causes, though aggravated, perhaps, by the hide- 
Msness of their situation. Gehenna does not 
occur in his works. His favorite epithet for cfer- 
fiolior endless, is aidois ; which, with some oth- 
er; words, signifying immortcU, interminable^ 

11 Qada a Deo mittantnr Somrtia. lib. ni. Tom. i. p. 676. 

I2f De Posteritate Caini, Tons. i. p. 238. De Pramis et 
VtBwfm, Tem. ii. pp. 419, 420. 

ri Ewhhorn (Einleituflg in die apokryph. S. &c. 180,) says, 
that Fbilovia one passage, (viz. De VitaMosia, Tom. n. p. 95,) 
Me«ksoftfft»rftt| ia4gment-day for the wicked after death, 
^n the elftmeiits. air, fire, and water, shall combine against 
them. 3ot this is a mistakp : Philo is here describing the jndg- 
went and iJ!^^ inflicted on the /irwiflr Egyptianar m the time 

ofMoaes. . ; 
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(fee, he applies to future misery. So far as we 
observed, aionios is never so applied, though 
some of its compounds are used in two or three 
instances,^^ with reference to that subject. This 
latter epithet is sometimes connected with the 
name of God ; but there he defines it to mean 
continual, rather than endless. ^^ In other cas6s, 
again, it is appHed to the affairs of this world ; 
and sometimes it would appear to be merely em- 
phatic, or, as the grammarians say, intensive.^^ 

Such are the direct and constituent facts, from 
which we are to judge of the opinions and phra- 
seology of the Egyptian Jews, at this time, con- 
cerning the future state. 

2. The Jews of Palestine — A. D. 1, 2. — 
Among these, the earliest trace that we discover 
of the doctrine, either of future reward or punish- 
ment, is at the first or second year of the Christian 
era. Two eminent men at Jerusalem, who appear 
to have been Pharisees, took the occasion of Her- 
od's sickness to destroy an image which that 
tyrant had placed over the gate of the temple ; 
and Josephus says that they excited the people 
to aid the work, telling them that ^ If any danger 
should arise, it was glorious to die for their coun- 
try's law ; because the souls of such as came to 
this end, were immortal, and the everlasting 
[aionios,] enjoyment of happiness awaited them; 
while the ignoble, who were ignorant of wisdom, 
and had not learned to regard their souls, prefer- 
red a death by sickness, to one etidured for the 

14 Philo. Tom. ii pp. 419, 420. 15 Tom. i. p. 342. 
16 Tom. ii. p. 667. 
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sake of virtue.' When thefjr were afterwards ar- 
raigned, and aslted hoW they conld be so joyfcd 
under their sentence, they are said to have repli* 
ed, that it was ' because they should enjoy great- 
er happiness after death.' " Such are the mo- 
tives which Josephus attributes to them. It is 
ttiie, that in another work which he wrote at a 
later period, with better information, and with 
greater accuracy, he relates these circumstances 
at large, repeats the language of the two patriots^ 
but omits the particular sentiments we have here 
quoted.^® Whether this omission was acciden- 
tal or designed, it would be in vain to inquire, as 
it would be impossible to determine. 

A. D. 11.— A. D. 70.-— It is when treating of 
the Jewish affairs at the former of these dates^ 
tfiat Jbsephus introduces his full and labored 
2^eib6unt of the religious sects in Palestine. But 
ft& it is evident that he describes them partly froni 
hill oWn personal acquaintance with them in the 
latter years of their nation, we may refer his 
it^tement to the whole bf the period now 
l^ighated. He says that the Pharisefes (of 
in^om ^ be Was one,) held that souls possess 
!&' immortal vigor, — that all sduls are incorupti- 
bife^j' and that, under the eurth, there arerewardi 
Wfi punishments for them, accordingly as they 
bpte blbed virtuous or vicious in the present Ufe ; 

- It Josephas, Jewish Wai-, B. i. ch.^ ztiii. 2, 8. In qnotniK 
^f^^Bphiofl, I shall follow as closely as I caq, the origiBal text. 
TIm reader may compare VVhistoa's translation, which if not 
QMet, nor alwaya trae to the meanini;* by consulting the placei 
referred tO|. 
ISloeeph.-ABtiq, B. xvii. eh. ▼!. 8)8. "" 
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that only the good have the i>rivilege of passing 
into other bodies, and living again ; but that the 
souls of the bad are allotted to an eternal prison, 
[aidios eirgmos,] and punished with eternal 
retributioa. [aidios timoria,] Such was the 
doctrine of the Pharisees, who were by far the 
most numerous sect, and who alone had much 
influence with the populace. The, Sadducees, 
on the other hand, who were few in number, be- 
longing to the first families, and destitute of zeal, 
as well as unpopular, believed that the soul per- 
ished with the body, denying that it survived, 
and rejecting the doctrine of punishments and 
rewards in Hades. The Essenes, amounting 
only to four thousand, lived in deserts, shut out 
from the intercourse of the world. They taught 
that souls come forth out of the rarest and most 
subtile air, and are drawn, by certain natural at- 
traction, into our [earthM bodies, where they are 
shut up as in a prison. Though the body per- 
ishes, the soul is immortal, and continues forever. 
When set free from the bonds^of the flesh, it re- 
joices, as being released from long bondage, and 
mounts aloft. Like the greeks, the Essenes be- 
lieved that good souls have their abode beyond 
the ocean, in a place oppressed neither with 
storms nor with heat, but refreshed by gentle 
zephyrs that breathe continually from the sea ; 
while the souls of the bad are sent to a dark and 
tempestuous cavern, full of incessant punish- 
ments, [adicUieptos timona.] ^^ 



19 Antiq. B. XTtih ch. i. 2^6, and Jetvkh War, B. ii. th. 
ftit. 2 — 14. 
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A. D. 32.— A. D. 63.— To this time belong 
the few statements and references which we find 
tn the New Testament : * The Sadducees .... 
say that there is no resurrection ;' or, as Dr. 
Campbell chooses to render it, ' no future life.* 
The scribes or Pharisees, on the other hand, ap- 
proved out Saviour's vindication of that doc- 
trine.^ * The Sadducees say that there is no 
resurrection, neither angel, nor spirit ; but the 
Pharisees confess both.* ^^ St. Paul, in his de- 
fence before Felix, says, with reference to his 
Jewish/ persecutors, who, no doubt, were Phari- 
sees, ,1 have hope towards God, which they 
themselves also allow, that there shall be a resur- 
reotion of the dead, both of the just and un- 
just :'® meaninsf, perhaps, that the Jews allowed 
a resurrection, and that he extended it both to 
the just and unjust. It would seem, too, from 
the facts already presented, that, in these pas- 
sages, resurrection [anastasiSy] is to be taken, 
not exclusively, in the peculiar Christian sense of 
that term, but as embracing, within the range of 
its signification, whatJosephus calls ^ a passing 
mto other bodies, and living again.' Such are' 
the notices which the New Testament affords of 
the opinions both of the Pharisees and Sadducees 
cosfeerning the future state. The Essences, shut 
Qtt from the rest of the world, can have had lit- 
tle influence on the community at large ; and 
tb^ are neither mentioned, nor so far as we can 

eO Malf. zxii. 23—84, comp. Mark lii. 18— 2S. Luke it, 

21 Acts uiii. S. 
92 Ai^«xir. Idi. 
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discover, alUidfi^ to, by our SsirViour aad his 
apostle^. 

A. p. 67.— To return to Jqsephus : When he 
and hi^ gis^ociates lay concealed in the cavern at 
Jotapata, it was proposed to kill themselvs, that 
they might not fall into the hands of the Romans. 
To dissuade them from such an act, he addressed 
them ; and, among other considerations, intro- 
duced that of future rewards and punishments. 
In this part of his speech, we may see how a 
moderate and well informed Pharisee of that time 
would urge the subject on his hearers: ^The 
bodies of all men/ says he, are mortal and cre- 
ated of corrqptible matter ; but the soul is im- 
mortal, endures forever, and is a portion of the 
divinity, inhabiting our bodies .... Do you 
not know, that those who go out of life according 
to the law of nature, arid who return the faculty 
received from God, when he who lent it is pleas- 
ed to require it again, enjoy everlasting [aionios,] 
renown ? that their houses and their posterity 
are sure ? that pure and obedient souls survive, in- 
heriting a most holy place in heaven ; from which, 
in the revolution of agqs, they are again sent into, 
pure bodies ? but that the soujs pf those who 
have raised their hands against themselves, a.r^, 
received into the darkest part of Hades ; and tf^ai 
God, their father punishes, in their posterity, th? 
crime of those who injure either [body or Soulji 
^ Here we find a mixture of the ancient doc- 
trine pf ajust providence in this world, with the 
modern notion of a future retribution 

23 JosephQs, Jewish War, B. iii. ch, viii. 5^. 
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A. D. 73. — After the destruction of Jerusalem^ 
Eleazer, who belonged to a branch of the Phari- 
sees, maintained the fortress of Massada against 
the Romans, till he and his little band were re- 
duced to the last extremity. Resolving, at 
length, on a desperate act, he sought to encour- 
age his men, when all other motives had failed, 
by addressing them, ^ on the immortality of the 
soul.' Death, says he, Ogives our souls their 
liberty, and removes them into their own place 
of purity, where they are insensible of all pain. 
While souls are tied down to a mortal body, 
they are partakers of its miseries, and indeed 
are themselves dead ; for the union of what is 
divine to what is mortal, is repugnant. . . . But 
when they are freed from that weight which is 
connected with them, and which draws them 
down to earth, they obtain their own proper 
place, and partake of that blessed power and 
those abilities which are then incapable of being 
hindered in their operations.' ^^ 

We may here subjoin the statement which, at 
a later period, Josephus gave to the Jewish doc- 
trifie of rewards, while defending the character 
midsentimentsof his nation, against Apion, the 
Ghreek : ^ Now, the reward of those who adhere 
to the law in all things, is not silver, or gold, or 
a dN>tvn of olive; &c. ; but such are conscious of 
a testimony within themselves. They believe, 
whatiaitr lawgiver, [Moses,] has predicted, and 
wbaf GTod hirnself has abundantly confirmed, 
ibat ats for those who constantly cAserve the law^ 
and, if need be, eheerfaUy die for it> ,Go4 h^M 

U Jewidl War, B« tU. «k vS. 7« 
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granted them to come into being again, and 
in the revohition of things, to receive a better 
life-' 25 

All the notices which Josephus has left us on 
our subject, and indeed all the testimonies of 
competent witnesses of this age, ^have now 
been produced. It is unnecessary to sum 
up the account of the sects in Palestine, $ince 
their respective opinions have been so carefully 
exhibited. A distinction will be readily perceiv- 
ed between them and the Jews of Egypt : among 
the former, the doctrine of future rewards and 
punishments, seems to have been of very recent 
introduction ; atnong the latter, of longer stand- 
ing. It is important to observe, however, that in 
neither country do we find it connected with the 
peculiar representations, or expressed in the pecul- 
iar phraseology, which distingui3hes the contro- 
verted texts in the New Testament. With many 
of these passages, it has no coincidence ; so that 
it would not be suggested by their language. 
On the contrary, we have seen in a former pe- 
riod, that the larget part of the expressions itf 
question, were then habitually applied, by ^e 
Jews, to the judgments and afflictions of this 
world. What we have said of Philp, rnay be repeat; 
ed of josephus : we discover in hini no traces of be- ' 
liefin a general judgment-day, hereafter^, npftn 
a future hell of fire. He does not use the word 
Getienna. The fire whicH burned pfi the ajtir 
of the temple at Jeifusalem, he, ' calls anqufendbia^^ 

I ' ' ' ' f ' ; ■ • 
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ble, [asbestos.Y^ He frequently speaks of the 
appearing and presence [epiphaneia and parou- 
9ia,] of God, on remarkable manifestations of the 
divine agency. ^ Aidios is the word which he 
commonly uses for eternal. Aionios frequently 
occurs ; and he generally applies it to the affairs 
of the present life. Thus, he speaks of the ever- 
lasting [aionios,] name which the patriarchs left 
behind them ; of the everlasting [aionios,] glory 
of the Jewish nation and heroes ; of the everlast- 
ing [aionios,] reputation of Herod ; of the ever- 
lasting [aionios,] memorial which he erected ; 
of the everlasting [aionios,] worship in the tem- 
ple of Jerusalem ; of the everlasting [aionios,] 
imprisonment to which John, the tyrant, was 
condemned by the Romans, &c.^ 

We iiitended to advert to the progress of the 
doctrine among the Jews, during the two next 
centuries ; but we have already protracted this 
article to an extraordinary length, and overpass- 
ed the bounds allotted to the present volume of 
our work. Suffice it to say, that after the ruin 
of th^ir city and nation, their views add their usa- 
ges seem to have undergone an immediate and 
rapid innovation ; and that as early, at least, as 
the beginning of the third century, their doctrine 
offgljire retribution had become developed in a 
diffinent form than we have hitherto discovered. 

26 Jewish War, B. ii. ch. xvii. 6. 27 Antiq. B. i. ch. xvi. 
Zf B. il. cb. xvi. 2, B. viii. eh. \y, 4, B. x?iii. ch. viii. 6. 

28 Antiq, B. i. ch. xiii. 4, B. iv. ch. vi. 5, B. xii. ch. vii 3, 
B. XV. ch. XV. 6, and oh. xi« I. Jewish War, B. vk ch« ii. 1. 
B. vi .eh. ix, 4» 
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Art. II. 

A Dissertation an the Phrases, End of the 
World, Last Days, Last Time, fyc. as used 
in the New Testament. 

I. There are many passages in the New Tes- 
tament, which seem plainly to intimate, and in- 
deed expressly to assert, that the age in which 
the apostles lived, was the last time, or the end 
of the world. How difficult soever it may be, to 
account for the circumstance, the fact itself is urj- 
questionable, as the reader will perceive by the 
following instances. 

St. Paul tells his brethren at Corinth, that cer- 
tairi events which he had just adduced from the 
ancient Jewish history, happened * for examples ; 
and they were written,' adds he, ^ for our instruc- 
tion, upon whom the ends of the world are come : '^ 
an ea^pression which shows that, in his view, they 
wem then living under what he termed the end of 
the ^orjd. Th^t this was not an inconsiderate re- 
iBBxh, on his part, and that it was a truth familiar 
tQ his mind, is evident from the easy and unsus- 
p^ting manner, in which he reminds the He- 
brefTfi, tba.t [ now, once in the end of the wx)rld, 
Wtii he [Christ] appeared, to put away sip, by the 
si^rifice of himself.'^ H^r^ he was speaking of 
our Saviour's life and crucifixion ; and of Course, 
he took it for granted, that the time of his mini^- 



1 l8U Cor^z. U* 2 Heb. ix. 26. 
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try upon earth was hectr the end of the world, so 
called. Accordingly, in another place, he refers 
to that time, by the corresponding term of the last 
days : ^ God, who at sundry times, and in divers 
manners, spake in time past, unto the fathers by 
the prophets, hath, in these last days, spoken un- 
to us by his son.'^ Lest it should be supposed, 
that the apostle here used the expression merely 
as a truism, meaning only that those days were 
among the last which had as yet appeared, we 
must remark, that St. Peter represents the an- 
cient prophets to have spoken of that period, 
ages beforehand, under the same appellation, of 
the last days ; so that the phraseology in ques- 
tion, was appropriated on some other ground 
than that just suggested : * This ' says St. Peter, 
concerning the gift of the holy spirit, on the day of 
Pentecost, ^ this is that which was spoken by the 
prophet Joel, And it shall come to pass in the Uist 
days, saith God, I will pour out of my spirit upon 
all flesh,' &c.^ To the same point again, St. Peter, 
speaking in his own person, tells his brethren that 
Christ was indeed ^ ordained before the founda- 
tion of the world ; but was manifest in these last 
days for you.' ^ He warns the Christians of that 
age, in the following remarkable words : ^ the end 
of all things is at hand,' ^ or, draws nigh. St. 
John likewise assures his brethren, * it is the last 
time; and as ye have heard that antichrist Bhall 
come, even now there are many antichrists ; 
whereby we know that it is the last time.' ^ Jude 

SH«b. i. 1,2. 

1 Acta a 16, 1. 2 1 Pet. i. 20. 

» I Fet. It, 7. 4 1 John ti. 18. 
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describes certain men wbo had already crept in 
unawares, who were filthy dreamers, spots in 
their feasts of charity, murmurers and complain* 
ers ; and in reference to them, he calls on the 
Christians of his time, to ' remember the words 
which Were spoken before of the apostles of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, how that they told you there 
should be mockers in the last time, who should 
walk after their own ungodly lusts.' ^ Here, it is 
plain ,Jude supposes themen who had crept in una- 
wares, to be the mockers foretold by the apostles, 
and the days in which he wrote, to be those called 
by them the last time.^ Thirty or forty years previ* 
ously , our Saviour, while upon earth, taught his dis* 
ciples that the end of the world would take place 
before the generation, then living, should pass 
away. For when his followers came to him pri- 
vately on the mount of Olives, and asked, among 
other things, * What shall be the sign of thy com- 
ing, and of the end of the world?' he replied to them 
in the following manner, concerning the end: * Ye 
shall hear of wars,' said he; 'be not troubled, 
the end is not yet.' They shall deliver you up to 
be afflicted, and shall kill you : and then shall 

ft Jade 4— 17, 18. 

6 If Jade here referred, as seetns probable, to certain warn- 
iogt which the apostlea had lef\ ia their voritinga, he most have 
aUvded to the following passages : 1 Tm. \v. 1. * Now, the 
■pirit speaketh expressly, that in the latter times some shall de- 
part from the faith, giving heed to sedacing spirits and doctrioetf 
of devils,' &c. And 2 Tim. iit. 1. * This know also, that in the 
/«tf days periloas times shall come ; for men shall be lovers of 
their own selves,' &c. Also 2 Pet. iii 3. ' Knowing this first, 
that there shall come in the last days scoffers, walking after 
their own Insts.^ Admitting that Jude referred to these pas- 
lages, we moat, on hit anlhorityj appljr them likewise to the 
■ame period. 
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many be offended ; but he that shall endure unto 
the end, the same shall be saved.' At length, 
when the gospel shall have been preached 
throughout the habitable world, added he, * then 
shall the end come ;' and he imrtiediately proceed- 
ed to describe the ^ene, in what is almost uni- 
versally considered a prophecy of the destruction 
of Jerusalem ; concluding the whole with this 
solemn affirmation, * Verily, I say unto you, this 
generation shall not pass till all these things be 
fulfilled.' 1 

From all these examples, it appears that both 
our Saviour, and the writers of the New Testa- 
ment, looked forward to some great revolution 
then near at hand, which they denominated the 
end of the world, the end of all things; a^d 
that, in conformity to this remarkable appellation, 
they called their own age the last days, or the last 
time, because it immediately preceded that ap- 
proaching and momentous change. 

11. But how shall we account for their having 
used such phraseology ? We know that, ac- 
cording to oar modern acceptation of the terms, 
theirs were not the last days, nor that period the 
end of the world ; and why did they call them 
such ? Several eminent Christians, among 
whom are Grotius, Locke, Whiston, Priestly, and 
some of the german divines, have felt themselves 
driven to the conclusion, that the apostles, if not 
Christ himself, absolutely mistook so egregiouslf , 
as to think that the material world would be ac-^ 
tually destroyed, about the close of their own 

i Matt, xxif. 8^84 ; particularly 8, 6| 18, 14, 84. 
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age. Other commeDtaiora, ttgain/Nfe passed io 
marked silence over part of the passages now 
before as ; and then, taking a sudden leap, with 
the utmost gravity, over all the d^taclesof com* 
mon sense and manifest fact, they have applied 
the rest, on their own authority, to a period yet 
future. But a very common course with Ortho- 
dox, as well as Liberal critic^, has been to ex* 
plain the subject by the consideration, that the 
prominent expression ought to have been transk 
fated, not ^ end of the «>orIc{,' but ^end of the 
age, OT dispensatian.^ Here let us pause* 

That the latter is the strict, literal rendering of 
the original, no one at all acquainted with the 
Greek language, will deny. It is a fact worthy of 
ispecial attention, that in every instance of the 
phrase, *end of the world, ^ in our version of the 
New Testament, the term rendered world, is 
[aion] ; which signifies, in its primary sense, and 
according to its , general though not invariable 
usage/ a period of time, a duration, of greats 

1 TlKre are, perbaps, two exqepltoiis to ita comoion aignifica- 

tkm.: -; , 

1. It was used, rarely by the Grecian writers, and freqaentty 
bjF^^ the Oriental, to denote the high angelic beings, the Eons of 
^ Gnostic philosophers. Whether, in this sense, H ever ocean 
ill f^^New Testament, is somewbal doobtfal ; since noany hav9 
|i^|ine(ited that an instance may be foand in £ph. ii. 2, where 
l^^^llsi^ is translated, course. 

?|rBoi9)e of the best critics think that it was sometinies nse^, 
^^r^Wtoiii ceirtain Hebrew idiom, to denote this material 
J«iHii^!^f'i>C^^ Pilgrims, No; 

B^AW" i^^» PP* 422—424) a list of eleven passages from the 
l^w Tea^ftment, in which he pronounces it to be used m thk 
s<lbse. Eat, with deference to the learned Professor's pbilolo- 
gie&l anthority, to ns there appeals no reason whatever for b^ 
interpretation in most of these cases , and in the Test \!bi»t% 

7 
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or less extent. And since we ougbt not to de- 
part, without necessity, from the most simple in- 
terpretation, we are bound, in justice, to construe 
this phrase thus, the end of the age or dispenaa- 
tioHf in every case where the context naturally 
admits such a sense. At the same time, it is not 
denied that, did the circumstances plainly appear 
to require, the original term might possibly bear 
the other translation, according to an ancient 
usage, which, however, was extremely rare, if in- 
deed it ever existed. Let it be remembered, then, 
that 'the end of the world,' mentioned in the New 
Testament, is, without a solitary exception, ' the 
end of the age, or dispensation^ according to the 
literal and most natural rendering. 

This fact certainly throws important light upon 
our subject ; still, it does not remove all its ob- 
scurity. It does not account for St. Peter's as* 
sertion, that * the end of all things' was then at 
hand ; nor for the circumstance, that the apos- 
tles habitually called their age * the last days,' or 
* the last time.' All these are terms which, ac- 
cording to our modern usage at least, do by no 
means belong to the end of a mere dispensation. 

MenM no neeeasity for resorting to so unusual a definition, if we 
except the two last teits be has quoted. These are Heb. i, 2. 
' By whom also he made the worlds [tons aionas'} ;' and Heb* 
zi,'8. < By faith we perceive that the worlds [tons aionad\ 
were created by the word of God.' And even in these two pajh 
sages, some critics have concluded, perhaps incorrectly, that, 
not the material worlds, but the Mosaic and Christian dispeosar 
tioDs were meant. Should this interpretation be admitted, we 
venture to assert, that not an instance in the New Testament 
could be found, in which the term plainly denotes the material 
world ; and we are not aware that any examples are alleged 
from other books. 
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To a eautioug examiner, ther« may also remain 
some perplexity in the manner in which even the 
expression, \ end of the age,' as we here translate 
it, is employed in the New Testament. In itself, 
i^ is altogether indefinite, since it might refer to 
the end of any considerable portion of time what- 
ever ; but nevertheless, we find it always intro* 
duced as a term, the peculiar application of 
which could not then be mistaken. It would 
seem, that there must have been some prevailing 
expectations, not expressly stated, and some gen- 
erally received forms of speech, now passed away, 
which at that time rendered the phrase in ques- 
tion, perfectly familiar and definite. Else^ why 
was that in particular denominated the age, in 
distinction from all others, as though every body 
would of course understand what one was refer- 
red to ? Or, what led the disciples to suspect^ 
as their question on the mount of Olives intimat-' 
ed, that some remarkable signs were to precede 
the end of that age, rather than that of any oth- 
er ? Or again, why did St. Paul use language 
otherwise so insignificant, and even unintelligible, 
as the remarks, that Christ appeared in the end 
of the age, and that the ends of the age had come 
upon him and his contemporaty brethren ? It 
may not> indeed, be difficult, after some examina- 
ti^, to apply the^e expressions ; but the ques- 
tkm still arises, can we make them appear to fall 
rei^ily into the natural current of speaking and 
writing, unless we suppose that they were dic-^ 
tated hy certain circumstances not familiar to peot 
1^13 at this day ? 



/ ... 
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lllfj It is^Hir object to show thiLt ihAt^ x^»5i?| 
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were K«ch ciremnstanees ; fiocfa, too, as sattsfiic^ 
torily aocouoi for the scriptural usage of all the 
phrases which we have mentioned. Let the 
reader, then, consider that all the ChriMiai>s main- 
tained, of course, that their time was tlie long ex- 
pected time of the Messiah ; whose kingdom or 
reign, they unanimously declared to be already 
begun in spirit, and about to 'come with pouh 
«r.' This fact was well understood, upon eve- 
ry hand, that they contended that this grand 
epoch, the most distinguished of all in the Jew- 
ish faith, had actually commenced : that the Mes- 
siah bad already appeared, and that his kingdom 
was, in a short time, to be fully established upon 
earth. 

Now, let the following fact be considered, in 
connection with the foregoing. This interesting 
period, which had begun, but which the Jews in 
their blindness, still looked for, was commonly 
desigtotied, in the current phraseology of that na- 
tion, by these very appellations, or by similar 
terms, viz. the last days, the latter days, the end 
of the age or dispensation, the time of the eiid, 
<&c. So at least it seems from a multitude of 
fieicts, part of which we will soon ky before the 
reader. Should it appear that such was indeed 
the style in which that expected period was then 
generally spoken of in Judea, this circumstance 
will, of itself, explain the usage in question, a)id 
dispel all remaining darkness from the subject. 
For, in that case, o\xt Saviour and his apostles 
but spoke in the common religious languagie i>f 
their day and country, emplojnng, as was natural, 
mob terms as custom had appropriated to the 
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topia of wbicfa they treated. If those terms strike 
us, at this remote time, as improper or as too 
vague, it is owing merely to the fact, that 
the circumstances and practice, which then 
fixed and sanctioned their application, have now 
passed away. To the Jews, and to those 
who lived among Jews, they were intelli- 
gible and familiar; while, perhaps, the terms 
which we should prefer, would either have been 
without meaning, or have appeared extremely 
awkward* 

IV. Before we proceed to exhibit our evidence 
that such was the common u^age, we would say 
a few words concerning the sources whence we 
must derive the principal part of our light, on all 
similar points, as well as on this in particular. 
Authentic testimony, relating directly to the re* 
ligious manners, opinions and language of the 
Jews in Judea, during the ministry of Christ and 
of his apostles, is very scanty, if we ejccept wh^t 
is contained in the New Testament. That th^s 
is the case, may be judged from a list of tho9e 
works on which we mu§t chiefly depend for in,- 

formation* 

1. The volumes of Josephus, a learned Jew of 
Palestine, were indeed written only a (ew years 
^ier the period referred to ; but, then, they are 
afc^st exclusively historical ; and his ambition 
40 rojpkk with the classic scholars of Greece and 
Rome, led hin^ to avoid as much as possible, the 
peculiar idioms of the synagogue, which were ju|t- 
]|? stigmatized as barbarisms. 2. There are also 
tbe nuqcierojiis writings of Philips Jud^jam^ aaotbe^ 
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learned Jew, find a contemporary wtfh our Sav* 
iour ; but although mostly of a religious charac- 
ter, and belonging to the very time under con- 
sideration, they throw little light on the customs 
and forms of expression prevalent in Judea. 
Brought up and always residing at Alexandria, 
the author's notions and phraseology, are of that 
peculiar kind, which characterized his country- 
men in Egypt ; where Judaism has assumed a 
dress very different from that which it wore in 
other parts of the world.^ 3. Next in order of 
time, if they ought not to be placed before the 
preceding, are two Jewish translations, or more 
properly, paraphrases, of part of the Old Testa- 
ment, called the Targum of Onkelos on the five 
books of Moses, and the Targum of Jonathan 
Ben Uzziel on the Prophets. Of these the dates 
are uncertain : many critics judging them to have 
been composed during the early part of our Sav- 
iour's life ; and some assigning that of Oriketos 
to the second century, and that of Jonathan to 
the third or fourth, after the Christian era.^ 
Wherever these translations run into the freedom 
of a parap>hrase, which with the latter is frequent- 
ly the case, they afford specimens, as pare per- 
haps as we can now obtain, of the religious lan- 
guage and opinions of the Jews, at, or near the 
time of the apostles. 4. There is another work, 

I Draekferi Historin Crit. Philo^ophiie, vol ii, p. 6^^, Mii. 
Hi«t. of Philosophy, Book iv. ch. 1, vol. ii. p. 162, 153. Ber- 

tholdt Christologia Judsormn, § 6, 6, 8. 'i he difierence Im- 
tween the Jirdaiism of Egypt, and that ofl'alestinei ia not suffi- 
ciently considered By rnof*t writers. ^ 

J SeeHofi^^ lutrodoction to th* SoHptttres, toT. t1. W. 
159, 180. *^^ 
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called the Talmud, in twelve folio volumes : the 
collection of all the writings of the most eminent 
Rabbins, or doctors among the Jews, from the 
end of the second century, to the close of the 
sixth or seventh. It forms the entire body of the 
Jewish traditions and doctrine. From this huge 
and chaotic mass, Christian commentators and 
critics, have taken far the greater part of those 
examples of Jewish phraseology, which they ad- 
duce for the purpose of elucidating the language 
of the New Testament. The illustrations, how- 
ever, drawn from this source, unless plainly 
countenanced by other circumstances, or by bet- 
ter authorities, are certainly but of a doubtful 
character ; since most of the Talmud was writ- 
ten at a period so late, that we must not take it 
for certainty, that its phrases were derived with- 
out perversion, from the apostolic age. Indeed, 
it i» evideilt, that on the complete ruin of their 
nation, the Jews, crushed to powder, and scat- 
tered like dust in the four winds of heaven, ab- 
solutely run mad with fable and all kinds of vis- 
ionary extttivagance . 

Excepting the sacred writings, the original Jew- 
iih jprodiidtions now described, though somewhat 
(iefi^tent as we have shown, still afford the best 
tiiea)»is- which we posses, of discovering what were 
thfe pecultat usages in Palestine, during the min- 
iatiry of our Saviour and of his apostles. It will 
slM^iinfl, indeed, be sufficient for such a purpose, 
to fiwd baiiriy an example or two, iri only one of 
Ifteae works; but when we see traces of any sin- 
gular tisl^ge, running through all or mo^tof thertt, 
tli^ ^ifttimstil^fitial evidence becomes so full, as to 
Miit#«4Mlte'^iMm lor doubt. Thus^ if we ^etcm^ 
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certain expressvons often appfied, in the Old Tes- 
tament, to a particular subject, it may lead us to 
conjecture, that a similar phraseology existed a- 
mong the Jews of our Saviour's day ; since they 
formed much of their religious^ language on the 
style of their scriptures, which they read to the 
exclusion of almost every other book. This un- 
certain conjecture grows into strong probability, 
if we then find that tlieir own approved interpre- 
ters, Onkelos and Jonathan^ who lived near the 
time in view, did actually apply those expressions 
to the same subjects. And finally, descending 
to a later period, if we ascertain that the Tal- 
mud abounds with similar instances, we naay rest 
satisfied with the accumulated proof; especially 
if, in addition to these circumstances, the phase- 
ology of the New Testament seems to have been 
affected by such an usage. We thus have a 
chain of evidence, running, with sufficient clear- 
ness, from the time of the old prophets, down 
through that of Christ, to the sixth or seventh 
century. 

This method, so little liable to mislead, we 
shall carefully follow, in attempting to show that 
when the New Testament was written, it was 
customary to denominate the expected era of the 
establishment of Messiah's kingdom, by such ap- 
pellations as the last days, the end of the age, 
&c. We shall show that corresponding phrases 
are applied to that period, in the Old Tesfameiit; 
that they were so understood and employed, by 
the Jewish interpreters, Onkelos and Jonalh^, 
not far from the apostolic age ; that the Tfdnnu- 
dic writers, at a later day, still retained the ji^ge; 
and that we find in the I^iew. Tesl^^^^fvef^I 
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traces of that peculiar pbraseobgy. Now, let us 
proceed, but with a good stock of patience ; for 
the task of investigation must not be attempted 
with a very rapid step. We shall bring forward 
Kttle that is new in point of fact; but only collect 
in regular order, what is scattered through the 
works of the most approved biUicai critics. 

V. We will, in the first place, adduce the lan- 
guage of the Old Testament. Isaiah says, ' It 
ahall come to pass, in the l(ist days, that the 
mountain of the Lord's house shall be established 
in the top of the mountains, and shall be exalted 
above the hills ; and all nations shall flow unto 
it.'^ That this prediction of the last days, refer- 
rek to the time of the Messiah, and to the estab- 
lishment of his kingdom, is evident from what im- 
mediately succeeds : ^ And many people shall go 
and say, Gome ye, and let us go up to the moun- 
tain of the Lord) and to the house of the God of 
Jacob; and will teach lis of his ways, and we 
will walk in his paths ; for out of Zion shall go 
forth the law, and the word of the Lord from Je- 
rasalem.' It is worthy of remark^ that this pa»- 
adge, together with its context, is repeated by the 
l^ol^het Micah.^ Another instance of the phrase 
"m^uestiony we find in Daniel : at the conclusion 
df^his interpretation of Nebfichadnezzar's dream, 
i^says, ^ In the days of these kings, shall the 
^od- of heaven set up a kingdom which shall 
ileli%l^ be destroyed ; and the kingdom shall not 
b# lefi to other people, bdt it shall break in pieces 
mMeonsomecdl these kingdoms, a&d it shall stand 

llMkU0,lte. Mic«kiv.U% 
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forever. For as maeh as thou rawest that the 
stone was cut out of the mountain without hands, 
and that it brake in pieces the iron^ the brass, 
the clay, the silver and the gold ; the great God 
hath made known to the king what shall come to 
pass hereafter ; and the dream is certain, and the 
interpretatioQ thereof sure.^ It cannot be doubt"* 
ed, that this refers to the setting up of Christ's 
kingom upon earth. Now, Daniel introduced his 
interpretation by the following address to the 
monarch : ' There is a God in heaven that re- 
vealeth secrets, and maketh known to the king 
Nebuchadnezzar what shall be in the latter 
days. Thy dream and the visions of thy head 
upon thy bed, are these,' &c.^ Accordingly, 
the time of that kingdom was, in the prophet's 
language, the latter days. Again : the last vision 
wjfiich was manifested to Daniel, and which ex- 
tends from the eleventh verse of bis tenth chapter 
to the end of his book, appears to embrace a se- 
ries of events from his own age, down to the des- 
truction of Jerusalem ; for it concludes at *a 
time of trouble, such as there never was since 
there was a nation, even to that same time/ 
when it should have been accomplished,^ to 
scatter the power of the holy people,' and wh^eii 
* the daily sacrifice should ^Jbe taken away, and 
the abomination that maketh desolate be fi^t 
up:'^ expressions which plainly point out the 
overthrow of the Jewish state. Now, let it be 
observed that the angel who showed this compre^ 
hensive vision to Daniel, apprised him of its pur^ 
pose, in these *words: ^ Now I am come to make 

8 Dan. K. 28^44, 45. 4 Dan. xli. 1, T, II. 



thee ttnder&fand wliat shall fa^tl thy people in 
the latter days ; for yet the vision is for many 
days.'^ Here again we find the phrase, the latter 
days, applied to the same period as in the former 
instance. 

To pe vent misapprehension, we must remark 
once for all, that by adducing these examples, we 
do not mean that ^ the last days,' or ^ the latter 
days,' olfiHijif^ refer, in the Old Testament, to the 
time of the Messiah. On the contrary, they gen- 
erally signify in that part of the scriptures, noth- 
ing more perhaps, than the simple term ^ hereaf- 
ter.' All we wish to show, is, that in several 
striking prophecies of Christ's coming and reign, 
die phrases in question are applied to that pe^ 
liod. 

We may now observe, that Daniel repeatedly 
spoke of the time of Messiah's coming, and of 
the destruction of Jerusalem, under terms tanta- 
mount to the end, or conaummaiion. ' Seventy 
weeks,' said the angel to him, ' are determined 
upon thy people and upon thy holy city, to finish 
the transgression, and to make an end of sin and, to 
make reconciliation for iniquity, and ta bring in ev- 
erlasting righteousness, and to seal up the vision 
and the prophecy, and to annoint the Most Holy. 
Know therefore and understand, that from the go- 
ing forth of ihe commandment to restore and to 
build Jerusalem, unto the Messiah the Prince, shall 
beseven weeks and threescore and two weeks : the 
streeitshall be built again, and the wall even in 
troublous times. And after threescore and two 
iiE6ek9 shall Messiah be cut oif, but not lor hiin- 

1 Dan. z. 14 i xii. 1$. 
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seif; and the people of tfa^ptincelbatsh&flcdni^y 
shall destroy the city and the sanctuary ; and the 
end thereof shall be with a flood ; and unto the 
end of the war^ desolations are determined. And 
he shall confirm the coirenant with many for one 
week; and in the midst of the we^k he shall 
eause the sacrifice and the oblation to ceasCy and 
for the overspreading of abominations he shall 
make it dessolate even until the constMmatumf 
and that determined shall be poured upon the 
desolate.'^ Likewise, in the last chapter of Dan** 
iel, the time of the destruction of Jerusalem > or as 
he expresses it, the ' time of trouble such as nev-» 
er was since there was a nation even to thai 
time,' is called ^ the ^ime of the end,^ ' the end of 
these wonders,^ * the end of these things,' * t^ 
end of the days, ^ and simply WAe 6nd.' ^ 

Once more : Isaiah represents the Almighty 
as saying, lam sought of them that asked not for 
me ; I am found of them that sought me not i^ 
a passage, the application of which St. PauF has 
fixed to the calling of the Gentiles in his time. 
After this introduction, Isaiah proceeds with his 
prophecy, describing the rejection of the self- 
righteous but rebelhous Jews,^ the reservation of 
a remnant from among them,^ the destruction of 
the rest by the sword,^ and the glory and hap^« 
ness of the Christian age.^ Now, let it be attea-^ 
tively observed, that he introduced the last men- 
tioned particular by the following figure^ the very 
boldest that all nature could furnish : ^ For -be* 

2 Dan. ix, 24-*27. 1 Dao. xii. 4, 6, S. 9, 18, com)>. whh j^ 
2 Isa. Ixv. I. 3 Rom. z. 20, 21. 

4 Ua. Ixv, 2—7. 6 Ditto, 8—10. 

e Ditto, 11*-15. 7 Ditto, t7— 25. 
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hold/ safth the Lord^ ^ I create new heavens and 
a new earth ; and the former shall not be re- 
membered nor eome into mind. But be ye glad and 
rejoice forever i^ that which I create V for behold 
I create Jerusalem a rejoicing, and her people a 
joy.' ® l^hat this referred to the establishment of 
the gospel institution, and to the overthrow of 
the Jewish, none will doubt, who shall carefully 
Compare the whole of the context. The same 
striking figure is repeated, With the same refer- 
ence, in the latter part of the prophecy, vf here 
the Lord says, concerning the Oentiles, * I wilt 
dso take of them for priests and Levites, saith 
the Lord. For as the new heavens and the new 
earth, which I will make, shall remain before me/ 
sahh the Lord, so shall your seed and your name 
remain.'® 

Such was the language in which the ancient 
prophets spoke of theMessilih, and of the estab- 
Kshtoent of his kingdom. They represented it 
as the great epoch at which the oid heavens and 
^rth should pass away, and the new succeed. 
?fccy caHect it, the time of the end, the latter 
d%g, the last days. Even their sole example, 
trttbout the aid of popular custom, might have 
Gyrated to occasion the same phraseology wiUi 
t^ writers of the New Testament, who stadied^ 
1i^ peculiar interest, the prophecies whicir 
pdkted biit their own eventful times. We shall, 
however j proceed to' the second link in our chain 
of ^evid^npe, and show that the usage in qilestidOt; 
w^actualiy retained by thdse popular religiotrs 
tftteipreters atnong the Jews, wfco lived i^air the 

81m. Ixt. 17, 19. » lia. \xf\. «, 2^ 
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age of the apotlles, and who are the most aack^iit 
now extant. 

VI. The reader will bear in mind what we 
have mentioned concerning the date and charac« 
ter of the Targums of Onkelos, and Jonathan 
Ben Uzziel. It may be necessary here to add| 
that we shall quote them^ not as authority in ex- 
plaining the particular texts on which they com- 
ment, but as affording genuine specimens of Jew- 
ish phraseology in their day. 

We find an instance to our purpose, in the 
paraphrase which Onkelos gives of the following 
text in Numbers: Balaam said to Balak, ' And 
now behold I go unto my people, and I will adr 
vertise thee what this people shall do to thy peo- 

Ele in the latter days. And he took up his pfu'a- 
le, and said, Balaam the son of Beor hath said, 
and the man whose eyes are open hath said, — 
he hath said which heard the words of God, and 
knew the knowledge of the Most High, which 
saw the vision of the Almighty, falling into a 
trance, but having his eyes open : I shall see him; 
but not now ; I shall behold him, but not nigh : 
there shall come a star out of Jacob, and a scep- 
tre shall rise out of Israel, and shall smite the 
corners of Moab, and destroy all the children of 
Sheth.'^ This passage, Onkelos paraphrases 
and applies as a prophecy of the Messiah, thus : 
^ And now behold I go unto my own people. I 
wUl instruct thee what thou shalt do, and I will 
show thee what this people shall do to thy people 
in the end qf day a. And he took Up his parable, 

1 Nvm. xxit, 14<»17. 
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ttisd said, Thos satth Balaam the son^ of Beor, the 
man who sees clearly, — who bears the word from 
the face of God, who knows knowledge from the 
countenance of the Most High, who sees the vis-^ 
ion from the face of the Omnipotent, who fidls 
(mto a trance,] and it is revealed to him, — I see 
him, and not obscurely ; I behold him^ but be is 
not near ; when the king shall arise from the 
bouse of Jacob, and Messiah shall be anointed 
from the house of Israel, and shall slay the prin- 
ces of Moab,'^ &c. Here, Onkelos represents 
Balaam as first proposing to announce what should 
lake place in the end of days, and as proceeding 
accordingly to describe the time when Messiah 
should come and destroy his enemies. This 
shows' the appKcation which the Jewish interpre* 
(er made of that phrase. 

The prophet Hosea says, ^ The children of Is- 
rael shall abide many days without a king, and 
without a prince, and without a sacrifice, and 
without an image, and without an ephod, and 
witiiout teraphim. Afterwards, shall thechildren 
of farael return and seek the Lord their God, and 
DaVid' their kingr and shall fear the Lord and his 
go6dne^ in the latler days.^ ^ The latter part 
of^lhis passage, Jonathan Ben Uzziel paraphrases, 
Hflf^m prophecy of the time of Messiah, in the fol- 
tfiiritig^ manner: ^ Afterwards, shall the children 
of^fttrael be brought to repentance ; and they 
shrfl seek the worship of the Lord their God, and 
l^bi^/their king Mesdah the son of Dai^id, and 
B^^f ^eioselves to the sertice of the Lord^; an^ 

2 Targam Oiikdos in /oce, in WaUon^f Pol/glotr 



kie(^g09^e9» 49httU be mukipjied, x^Nieb 19 to ooim 
in the end of doAf^.^ ^ Here, again, the end <^ 
days, is at the time of Messiah's reign. When he 
comes, in his Targam, to the following passage 
of Jerenwaby — * The anger of the Lord shall not 
return until be have executed, and until he have 
perfornaed the thoughts of his heart ; in the latter 
days ye shall consider it perfectly,' ^— J<»nathan 
Ben Uzziel says, that the latter day^, or the end 
of days, are the days el' the Mes^ah.^ 

Such^ then, was the Jewish usage of these 

Shrafies, at the time of Onkelos and Jpuathati, 
'bis orcqmstance shows why the apostles faoiil* 
iarly spoke of their owa day, under the same, or 
simitar appellations, it was in conformity to the 
law of customs, wJiich miodifies all lapguage. 

There is another fact which has a most impor* 
ta0t bearing on our subject. It was the com- 
Qieu practice of the Jews, to divide the whole 
eoufse of time after Moses, into two great and 
perfectly distiact ages : the one, reaching^ to the 
establishment of Messiah's reign upon earthy 
whensoever that should take place ; and the oth« 
er, beginning at that epoch, and extending oitf 
wards through all sublunary duration. The iof^ 
mer tbey called this age ; or the present age ; 
and the latter, ihe/uture age, or the age to come* 
Thufil, Jonathan Ben Uzziel, who, being a Jewf 
believed that the Messiah had not then appeiuc^ 
ed, uses the following eicpression : ^ in thie age ; 
mi in the future age^ of the Messiah f ^ or^ as 

2 Targum Jonathan, tn loco, in WqUob'b Polyglot. 

8 Jer. zxHi. 2<K 4 Tftjfnm JooatbAn in Ueo^ ^ 

5 Ditto in 1 Kings, ir. 83, , V? • . -: 
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the trani^lors of our coitimon versioii of tfae Bible, 
would have rendered it, ' in this world ; and in 
the future world of the Messiah. - In one of his 
paraphrastic passages, Jonathan says again, 
* These are the words of the prophecy of David, 
which he spoke concerning the end of the agt^ 
«uid concerning the /ttftire days of cansclation 
which are to come ; and then proceeding to give 
the words alluded to, he makes the prophet pre- 
dict the time when ^ Messiah himself shall rise 
and reign in the fear of the Lord/ ^ According- 
ly, to speak of thi& time, was^ in the language of 
our author, to speak of the end of the age, and 
of the future days of consolation which were to 
come. 

It is scarcely necessary to add, that the preva- 
ienee of this remarkable usage, accounts for the 
fi^t, that ^ the end of the age' is employed in the 
New Testament, as an expression that had a fix- 
ed and well known application, belonging to 
some period, concerning which much interest was 
fell* All this, we now see, was really the case. 
That phrase, to us so indefinite, was then the ap- 
propriated term for the close of the existing eco- 
nomy, and the succession of Messiah in his king- 
dom and power. F6r this momentous period, 
Ibe Jews looked with anxiety, as well as the 
CSHfistians ; and the latter knew that it would 
tsd^ place before the end of that generation. 

. ,VIL Proceeding now to the period in which 
the Talmud was written^ we will complete the 
proposed chain of evidence, with testimony from 

1 MIA ia »^Siiiir«tl^. 1--B. 
8» 
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Itvii great body of aaeieiift^leii^sb rjeUgion* Hm 
we again fall in with the peculiar usages Yfhkh 
we have already traced. It must be reo^ember^ 
ed, that the auihora of this work believed, like 
Jonathan Ben Uz^iel, and all other Jews, that the 
Messiah had not even then eome ; and that they 
supposed themselves living under the disp^r 
sation which was to terminate at the eslabr- 
lishment of his kingdom on earth. Aceordipgly, 
they sometimes distinguisb between ^ lYsepresinU 
age/ and ^ the age, or days^of the Messiah.' The 
following was a fajvoritenrnxim with them : ^ ikete 
is no difference between thiB age, and the days 
of the Messiah, eitcept only that the subjection 
oi the kingdoms will take place under bim;^ 
Here we see it taken for welUknown foct, that the 
days of the Messiah did not belong to whattiiey 
called this age. They likewise assert that ^ the 
future age, 19 the days of the Messiah.''^ It 
would be too tedious, however, to quote Inany of 
the original examples. Indeed it would be a)^ 
most useless ; for they are generally involved m 
such a ma$s of circumlocution, as would re- 
quire much explanation b>r those who are un- 
acquainted with Rabbinical jargon. We shall 
adopt the shorter, and we doubt not, mdre satis- 
factory method of subjoining, in a note, a Jist^^f 
distinguished modern critics, w ha have shown 
or acknowledged that such was the occasioilall 
though not invariable usage of the Talmudic wri- 
ters* Indeedi, the factis now almost uhiye»5ally 

8 Schoettg|BioilHpri|iH#bFaic»€t;:Falmiid Dissertiitio ii. §3, 

4 H. Witsii Dissertatio De Seculo Hoc, et Fotaro, § 22. inter 

Meq^chenii Nov, Test, ex TaIm|i^ft4<l«ll|i^iHB^ ; ^i ^:^, , 
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asdbmlted Jby tfaeiearned ;: and this general agree* 
iiient among the competent judges of sach a 
point, may be reeeived as a pretty «ale pledge of 
the accufacy of their conclusion.^ 

With regard to the other phrases, the writers 
of the Talmud inform os that ^ the last days are 
when the Messiah shall come.'^ And in com- 
meatiog on these words of Moses,— * Jacob call- 
^ unto his sons, and said, Gather yourselves 
t(^ether, that I may tell you that which shall be^ 
fall you in the last daySj^ — they remark, in ex*- 
planation, that ^ he called them, in order to re- 
weal to thorn the end^ when Mesmh should 
come*** The treatise whence these two exam* 
ples are takon, is generally considered one of the 
oldest paris of the Talmud, as ancient as the be^ 
gini^fig of the third century ; and it is worthy of 

1 Among the critics who have either maiotelned or expntdf 
admitted, that such was the ancient Jewish usage of the phrase, 
tbis age, and the future age, &c. are the following : Lightfoot, 
in bn Borae Hebraioffi ; Bnxtorfi in his Lexicon Chaidai6am, 
TaUpadicam* et Rabbinic«m ; H» WitHu^t in hia Miscellanea, 
agd^in JVI^chenii Nov. Test, ex Taimude lllostcaiam ; Milliu$ 
la bia edition of Rhenferdii Opera ; Schoettgenius, in his Ho- 
t^ Hebraib^ et Talmudicffi'; Oi//, in his Commemary ou the 
$(ew^«8taaient;aoeordiQg to Professor Stoart, IVahl SindBreti^ 
Mfkrieider^ in their respective Lexicons ; Sehleitsner^ in bis 
X^icob In Novum Testamentnm ; Bertholdt^ in his ChristolQ- 

«a IfcBe&ofiim ; Dr, A. Clark ^ in his Cooimentary on the New 

AkMToX. Ihe year 1700, Rhenferdma^ a Dotch Professor, vi^l 
jeiMa in Rabbinical reading, attempted tp disproye the fact of 
ili^ ioictent Jewish nsage, A controversy eosned between hiih 
i«nl^WilBiCW^$ hat the decision of iMieoeedibg writers, is against 
fik^ttd^i^m^ ^ See Sphoettg^ii ^uasaitaiio ii^ ad oalpeiii Horn 
Beb. e( Tarmad. § 2, 3, 4. 

2 Schdottgeoii Hors Heb. &c. in Acts ij.,16. , 

■ "^ €6iiV-xflx. 1^ *^ ^ ■ •■ -'■■-:-^ '- ■ ' '"-''' - 
4 S^boattgeait^Boctt Heb. Ike» ia Ads ii. 1«. <>' < ^ 
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notice, thftt the larigoage s<^ms^ to express tho 
utmost confidence that the last days, and the 
end, were the same with the time of Messiah. 
Again ; we read in Genesis, ' I will put enmity 
between thee and the woman, and between thy 
seed and her seed. It shall bruise thy head, and 
thou shalt bruise his heel.' ^ On this passage, 
the Jerusalem Targum, written perhaps, about 
A . D. 700, reitiarks that the promise shall be ful- 
filled 'in the end of days, that is, in the time of 
the king Messiah.' ^ Once more : while point* 
ing out the circumstances of the expected Messi- 
ah's advent, the Talmud observes, that ' whether 
the Jews repent or not, they shall be delivered 
when the end comes, [or, the reign of Messiah ;] 
accordingly as it is written in Isaiah, A lUtle one 
shall become a thousand, and a smaU one a 
strong nation. I the Lord will hasten it in his 
time. (Isa. Ix. 22.y 

yill. Such, then, was the religious phraseolo- 
gy, current, for many centuries, in Judea ; and 
in justice to our Lord and his disciples, we ought 
to bear in mind, that amidst this prevailing us- 
age, they habitually spoke and wrote. They of 
course, adopted, to a greater or less extent, the 
peculiar style of their own country and times ; as 
we adopt that of ours. In the language to which 
they were accustomed, there were but two gr^at 
and distinguished ages. The age then existing, 
the present age, so called, began at Moses, and 
was to continue till the time when Messiah should 

5 Gen. itt. 15. 1 Sohoettgenii Horn Heb. lie. in Acte ii. 16. 
2 Ditto. ; . 
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the overthrow of his enemies^ whosoever they 
might prove to be. This expected event was, 
according to the comaion mode of expression, to 
mark precisely the end : that is, the end of the 
former course of things, the completion of one 
of those entire and distinct periods. With regard 
to the old series of affairs, it was the last time, 
the end of all things; for then was to begin a 
new era, the future age of the Messiah, so call- 
ed. And the momentous period of transition to 
this long expected and glorious scene, must have 
been a subject of as much interest with those 
who lived before, as the time of the commence- 
ment of the Millenium, is now, with those who 
look for a personal reign of Christ upon earth for 
a thousand years* Accordingly, that dividing 
point of tin^e, then so near at hand, is more fre^ 
quently perhaps, than any other, brought to view, 
in the writings of the New Testament. 

We should, however, observe that it was per- 
fectly natural for the apostles sometimes to speak 
of^be end of the age, as including the whole of 
its latest generation ; just as people, at the pres- 
to day, often speak even of the thousand years 
C^tfeeAIillemum, as being in the end of the ma- 
teriie^ world, notwithstanding they hold that thisi 
rmWl, strictly speaking, take place at the 
of that season, and be confined to asingle day 
ips to a single moment. So, likewise, we say 
Sjiturdaiy is the end of the week y although we 
^fiotinean that the week actually terminates tiU 
Jikevery, la4thour,or minute,of that day. Inall these 
caises, t4te term in question i& used comparatively, 
an^l wHh more or less latUiN^^i iu srQ|)0i^ii<>n to 
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the greater or less extent of the general whole to 
which it refers. It was in this comparative 
sense, that St. Paul said that the sacrifice or 
death of Christ was in the end of the age, and 
that the ends of the age had come upon himself 
and his contemporary brethren. More than fif- 
teen centuries of that age had, in fact, passed 
away, and only thirty or forty years remained ; 
so that the times of which he spoke were indeed, 
in the end, according to a common form of ex- 

gression, though the end itself had not yet arrived, 
ut when the disciples asked Christ, what should 
be the sign of his coming and of the end of the 
age, it is evident that they used the term in the 
^solute sense, referring to a single point of tim^ 
as the close. So our Saviour understood them, 
as appears from his answer. In this sense, also, 
he taught the multitude, by the parables of the 
tares and of the net, what should take place in 
the end of the age ;^ when a separation was to 
be made between the false and the true profes- 
sors of his gospel. 

The same course of remark must be applied 
^Iso to the other expressions which wq have 
mentioned. Compared with the entire duration 
of so long an age, the concluding space of thirty 
or forty years, was naturally and with propriety 
called, the last days. Accordingly, St. Peter 
and St. Paul apply that appellation to the times 
when Christ was manifested for the people, whi^b 
God spoke to them by his Son, and when th€ 
Holy Qhost descended upon the apoistles at Pefa- 
tacost. But in a sense more restricted, the la»f 

I Matt. xm. 40, Ice I 4», &«, 
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4bjs and the last time, were ttiose which began 
within four or five years of the end, continuing 
Onwards till the very close itself. Thiis, St. Jude^ 
who is supposed to have written Within this peri- 
od, represented that the apostles had pfc'ophesied 
of it as the last time, in distinction from their 
own, which was but a few yeiars before. And 
St. John, in an epistle written as s5tne critios 

i'udge, still more nearly to the ehd, taught his 
brethren that theirs in praticular was the last 
time, because that the antichrists which had beeil 
foretold^ had already come. 

IX, We have now illustrated the several texts 
in which the form of expression is manifestly oc- 
casioned by the peculiar usage that has been 
pointed out. But, as might be expected, there 
are other passages in the New Testament, which 
seem to be affected by that Jewish idiom. In 
some, the allusion is so much obscured by our 
translators, that it can be traced only in the ori- 
ginal. From the many in which it is preserved, 
either partially or entirely in our common version, 
We will select a few, and submit them for con- 
gelation. , St. Paul represents that believers had 
already tastea of the powers of the age to come : 
^^t^oife who were once Enlightened, and have 
il^ea of the heavenly gift, and were made par- 
jii^yis ofthe Holy Ghost, and have tasted of the 
go^ word of God, and the powers of the world 
f^i^^i/j/ age] to eome.'^ Does he not here 
iiNK9M[i> of .the gospel dispensation ? He also 
0|N^s of the peculiar manifestation of God'a 

I Heb. Ti. 4,5. 
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goodness, as being given in the age to come : 

* God hath raised us up together, and made us 
sit together in heavenly places in Christ Jesus, 
that in the ages [or age,^] to come, he might 
show the exceeding riches of his grace towards 
us, through Christ Jesus.'^ Let the reader exam- 
ine the context of this passage, and he will find 
it to favor the supposition that the apostle had 
reference to the gospel age. The same may be 
said of the following text with its connexion : God 
by the working of his mighty power, * wrought 
in Christ, when he raised him from the dead, and 
set him at his own right hand in the heavenly 
places, far above all principality and power and 
might and dominion and every name that is 
named, not only in this world [literally age,] but 
also in that which is to come ; and hath put all 
things under his feet, and given him to be the 
head over all things to the church, which is his 
body, the fulness of him that filleth all in all.* Our 
Saviour also, in one instance, used the well 

, known phrase, this age and the age to come : 

* whosoever speaketh a word against the holy 
Ghost, it shall not be forgiven him, neither in this 
world [litei^ally age,] nor in the age to come.'* 

X. In concluding, we would guard the reader 
against a mistake that may result from too hasty 
a survey of the general facts stated in this disseif- 

2 There id no point on which critics are better agreed thsb 
that the the plaral form is ol\en used in the New Testaroeiit, 
merely to give emphasis to the eingalar, according to aH^bnvr 
idiom. 

8 Eph. ii. 6, 7. 4 Eph. i. 20, 28. 

5 MatU zii, 82. 
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tation. Having ascertained that there was an 
established custom by which the term age, or 
[aion,] was appropriated, in certain connexions 
to the the Mosaic dispensation and to that of the 
Messiah, the danger is, that we shall then attempt 
to make it always relate to one of these periods. 
But the reader should be apprized, that it was 
not originally thus restricted. It had a more gen- 
eral and indefinite signification. In the usage 
which we have mentioned, it was reduced from 
the latitude of its native meaning, to a special 
and confined application ; just as we now reduce 
the same English term, age, fi'om its generally 
indefinite significatipn, by joining it with certain 
epithets, or by introducing it in certain connex- 
ions. By this means, we make it point out those 
particular portions of time, called the golden age, 
the dark age, &c. 

Let it be carefully considered, then, that the 
Greek term in question, meant, in its prhnary 
sense, simply long duration^ without reference to 
any distinct period whatever. In this indefinite 
sense it is often used in the New Testament ; as 
in aU those cases in which it is translated for 
ever, and /or ever and eDer, in our common ver- 
sion, and probably likewise in all those instances 
in which it refers exclusively to past tinae. It 
was only in certain combinations, and under cer- 
triir circumstances, that it was appropriated to 
the two definite portions of time distinguished by 
ikm economy of Moses and that of Messiah. 
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The Phrase, Day oj the Lord, as used in the 
Old and New Testaments, 

This phrase is somewhat marked with the pe- 
culiar magnificeace of diction common to the 
Orientals^ but unfamiliar to us. On this ac- 
count^ the expression naturally gives us, if not 
on our guard, too strong an impression, the idea 
of a much higher sense Uian it originally convey- 
ed ; and our readiness thus to exaggerate its 
meaning, is favored, likewise, by the towering 
hyperboles which frequently occur in the context. 
Accordingly, the day of the Lord is supposed by 
most readers to denote, of course, the consum- 
mation of all things; and when they find it 
sometimes connected with such figures as the 
darkening of the sun and moon, the falling of the 
stars, and the removing of the eegrth out of its 
place, they are confirmed beyond the reach of 
doubt in such an application. But if we take 
the only proper method to ascertain its real force, 
— »if we carefully examine the several passages 
in which it is used, we shall see at once that it 
actually denoted nothing more than some strik- 
ing and extensive visitation of divine Providence, 
and that it was applied indi^criminatdiy to famine, 
w^r^ or the overthrow of kingdoms, or to any 
evients whatsoever of a^imilar kind. 
, ,A familiar acquaintance with this scriptural 
V^^f » very desirable, not oi^Jj opt of ce^u^ci^. 
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the phrase itself, but also on account of its inti- 
mate relation to other important forms of expres- 
sion ; such as the day of the Lord's vengeance, 
the day of the Lord's wrath, the day of wrath, or, 
of vengeance, the day of judgment, &c. All 
these manifestly belong to the same class with 
that which we have selected ; and a full under- 
standing of one, will be of advantage to the cor- 
rect interpretation of the rest. 

We think, therefore, that we shall devote no 
more than a due proportion of our pages to the 
subject, if we take room to lay before our readers 
nearly all the passages in which this phrase oc- 
curs, and by means of their respective contexts, 
point out the particular event referred to in each 
instance. As we go along, it may be well to 
avail ourselves also of the repeated opportunities 
presented, of tracing the bold itnagery which the 
prophets habitually introduced in their predic- 
tions, and which so frequently mislead the unwa- 
ry. Proceeding now to the task proposed, we 
shall set down the passages in their chronologic- 
al order, or that in which they were written, pay- 
ing no regard to the arbitrary and confused ar- 
rangement of the several books as they stab d in 
the canon ; arid although we shall not quote eve- 
ry recurrence of the phrase, yet we shall aim to 
make such a selection of examples as will be ih 
all respects impartial. ^ -* . 

I. 1, The oldest passage in which it is us(jd, 

is the following in the book of Joel : ' Alas for the 

day ! for the day of the Lord is at hand ; ai^d aS 

a destruct'von from the Almighty shall .it cono^ 

/s tjot the meat cut off before our eyes, ^ jrea, joy 
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a&d^sdness from the hoase of our God ? The 
seed is rotten Under their clods, the garners are 
laid desolate, the barns are broken down, for the 
corn is withered. How do the beasts groan ! the 
herds of cattle are perplexed, because they have 
no pasture; yea, the flocks of sheep are made 
desolate. O Lord, to thee will I cry ; for the fire 
hath devoured the pastures of the wilderness, and 
the flame hath burned all the trees of the field. 
The beasts of the field cry also unto thee ; for the 
rivers of water are dried up, and the fire hath de- 
voured the pastures of the wilderness* Blow ye 
the trumpet in Zion, and sound an alarm in my 
holy mountain ; let all the inhabitants of the land 
trenible ; for the day of the Lord cometh, for it is 
n^h athand : a day of darkness and gloominess, 
a^ day of clouds and thick darkness : as the morn- 
ingspread upon the mountains^ a great people 
and a strong ; there hath not been ever the like, 
neither shall be any more after it, even to the 
years of many generations. A fire devoureth 
before them, and behind them a flame burneth ^ 
theJandisas the garden of Eden before them,, 
and behind them a desolate wildernes : yea, and 
ii!Ot|iing shall escape them.'^ 

This prophecy is supposed to have been writ-. 
Iim^ about 800 years before Christ. Three things 
$ii:e n»dil#est from the passage itself: 1. That 
tbe day /of the Lord, here announced, was then 
tn^l^ hand ; 2- That it was to be a time of 
rlcKi^a&d drotight ; atid 3. Th^t this destrue- 
.liii^ft,;W?ii^40 be brought upon the land by a vant 
iHutttttt^ of strange invaders^ If we now ex^Qd*^ 

>f '■■*■' \ ut ■ '•■'il^ 'r 
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ine the context al large, we shall fifiti that these 
invaders were palmer-worms, canker-worms, cat- 
erpillars,^ and especially clouds 6f lolcusts,^ that 
terrible scourge of the East. Their appearance 
was to be as the appearance of horses ; their noise 
on the tops of the mountains like that of chariots 
and a flame of fire ; they should climb the wall 
like men of war, run to and fro in the city, and 
enter in at the windows like a thief."* 

This day of the Lord, then, was, plainly speak- 
ing, a visitation of famine, drought, locusts and 
other destroying insects, which fell on Judea? 
either in the days of Joel, or soon afterwards. 
Yet the prophet proceeds to represent the scene 
by the followinff tremendous imagery: *The 
earth shall quake before them; the sun and 
moon shall be dark, and the stars shall withdraw 
their shining ; and the Lord shall utter his voice 
before his army, for his camp is very great ; for 
he is strong that executeth his word ; for the 
day of the Lord is great and very terrible ; and 
who can abide it ? '* The army of the Lord, as 
it is here called, is afterwards explained thus : 
Hhe locusts, the canker-worm, and the calter- 
pillar, and the palmer-worm, my great army 
which I sent among you.'® 

2. extemporary with Joel, or rather isomewhat 
later, was the prophet Amos. Addressing the 
people of Israel,^ he says, * Woe onto you - tilat 
desire the day of the Lord ! to what end it* H 
for you ? the diiy of the Lord i^4arkness aa^liot 
light As if a man did flee from a lion, and a 

%i. 4» ii. 25. a ditto. 4 ii. 4— t. 6 iL 14), U. 
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bear met bim ; or went into a house, and leaned 
fais hand on the wall, and a serpent bit him. 
Shall not the day of the Lord be darkness, and 
not light ? even very dntk, and no brightness in 

We are not told whether this day of the Lord 
was nigh or remote. But what was the scene 
here alluded to, by that phrase ? Evidently, the 
desolation of the country, and the captivity of 
the inhabitants ; for such is the import of the 
language which immediately precedes the quota- 
tion, and of that which follows it : * WaiUng shall 
be in all the streets^ and they shall say in all the 
highways, alas, alas ! And they shall call the 
husbandman to mourning, and such as are skill- 
ful of lamentation to wailing. And in all vine- 
yards shall be wailing ; for I will pass through 
thee, saith the Lord.....Tberefore will 1 cause 
you to go into captivity beyond Damascus, saith 
the Lord, whose name is the God of hosts.^^ 
This prophecy is thought to have been delivered 
n^rly 790 years before Christ. About sixty 
yeieura from that date, Shalmaneser, king of As- 
^ifyria, invaded Israel, and laid it under tribute ; 
md soon afterwards he took Samaria, the capital, 
carried the principal inhabitants, the soldiers and 
^^be armorers to the banks of the Tigris, and 
>■ l^wght colonists into the kingdom of Israel, from 
>£|ll3bflon and other eastern countries.^ This was 
r]^t3(^My the day of the Lord which Amos pre- 
i^^liil^ediii^^ tN passage u 

*■ ^m 1^2^ 1 Amoi ?* l^p 17j 2T. 
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3. liaiah flourished from about tbie year im 
or 760, till the year 710 or 700, before Christ. 
* Eater into the rock/ says he, in his prophecy 
' concerning Judah and Jerusalem,'^ * enter into 
the rock, and hide thee in the dust, for fear of 
the Lord, and for the glory of his majesty. The 
lofty looks of man shall be humbled, and the 
haughtiness of men shall be bowed down^ and the 
Lord alone shall be exalted in that day. For the 
day of the Lord of hosts shall be upon every one 
that is proud and lofty, and upon every one that 
is lifted up ; and he shall be brought low ;' &c.'* 

Though it is evident that this day of the Lord 
was to come on the kingdom of Judah, it would 
be impossible perhaps to determine with confi- 
dence the precise period spoken of. From the 
next chapter, however, it seems that it was to be 
when the whole stay of bread and water should 
be taken from Jerusalem and Judah ; when the 
country should be ruined, and the great atid 
mighty men should fall by the sword. 'For/ 
says the proJ)het, ' behold the Lord, the Lord of 
hosts, doth take away from Jerusalem and -from 
Judah the stay and the staffs the whole stc^ ^f 
bread and the whole stay of water, the migbjiiy 
man> the man of war, the judge, and the propb<^, 
and the prudent, and the ancient, the captaiiE^;^ 
fifty, and the honorable n^an, and the counselor, 
and the cunning artificer, and the eloquent ^Mift- 

tor For Jerusalem is ruined, .and Judah is-fidl- 

len Thy men shall fell b^ the sword, and jd^ 

mighty in the war. And her gates shall lament 
and mourn ; and she being desolate shall sit ujsfon 

t Iwi. ii. 1, ill. 1, 16. ' 4ii. 10— 12. -%' 
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the ground.'^ It is not improbable that this is 
a prediction of the Babylonish captivity, which 
began about 607 years before Christ : a century 
or more after the delivery of this prophecy. 

Isaiah mentions also another day of the Lord ; 
one that was to come upon another nation : 
.[ Howl ye ; for the day pf the Lord is at hand ; 
it shall come as a destruction from the Almighty. 
Therefore shall all hands be faint, and every 
man's heart shall melt. And they shall be afraid; 
pangs and sorrows shall take hold of them ; they 
shall be in pain, as a woman that travaileth ; they 
shall be amazed one at another ; their faces shall 
be as flames. Behold, the day of the Lord com- 
eth, cruel both with wrath and fierce anger, to 
lay the land desolate ; and he shall destroy the 
sinners thereof out of it.' ^ 

'This, we learn from the context, was a propho- 
cy of the capture of Babylon by the Medes, and 
of the eventual desolation of that city ; for it is 
introduced by the title, 'The burden of Babylon, 
which Isaiah the son of Amoz did see ; ' ^ ^^^ jj 
is fpcceeded by the following literal explanation ; 
* Behold I will stir up the Medes against them, 
wipteh shall Dot regard silver, and as for gold, 
t^OT sliall npt delight in it. Their bows also shall 
clsi^nk^tliQ young men to pieces, and they shall 
to^^ Up pity on the fruit of the womb ; their eye 
siiali'oQt spare children. Apd Babylon, the glo- 
jpj^^l^^^dorns, the beajjty of the Chaldees' ex- 
^^iwskcXy shall be as when God overthrew Sod- 
<M|i^dAxQinorrah. It sha^ll never be inhabited, 
njeimershali it be dwelt in from generation to 

(^ HI. I, », a,8, n^t^ 1 ta. xi\i» ft— %, 'i.wvXv 
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generation ; neither shall the Arabian pitch tent 
there ; neither shall the shepherds make their 
fold there. But wild beasts of the desert shall lie 
there ; and their houses shall be full of doleful 
creatures ; and owls shall dwell there, and satyrs 
shall dance there,' &c.^ Accordingly, Babylon 
was taken by Cyrus, after a very long war, and 
placed under the dominion of the Medes, in the 
year 539 before Christ : about two centuries after 
the date of this prophecy. 

Such, then, was * the burden of Babylon,' here 
foretold under the appellation of the day of the 
Lord. Now let the reader turn to the passage, 
and he will see that, notwithstanding no more is 
intended than the overthrow of a nation, it is des^ 
cribed in the most daring figures that heaven and 
earth could furnish : ' The stars of heaven and 
the constellations thereof shall notgive their light; 
the sun shall be darkened in his going forth, and 
the moon shall not cause her light to shine..... 
Therefore I will shake the heavens ; and the 
earth shall remove out of her place at the wrath 
of the Lord of hosts, and in the day of his fi^e 
anger. And it shall be as the chased roe, attd as 
a sheep that no man taketh up. They shaB^e- 
ry man turn to his own people, and everf^w 
flee into his own land. Every one that is fo^$9, 
shall be thrust through; and every one ttij|il is 
joined unto them shall fall by the s,word.^ &c<*~ 

4. Not far, probably, from the year 607 hef^e 
Christ, is the date of the following prophecy ^pf 
Jeremiah ; ^ This is the day of the Lord God qf 

9 xYil 1 7^2Z, I Isa. xiii. la, IS, 14, 1ft, / , 
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bests; a ddy of Tengeance that he may avenge 
him of his adversaries. And the sword shall de- 
vour, and it shall be satiate and made drunk with 
their blood ; for the Lord God of hosts hath a 
sacrifice in the north country by the river Eu- 
phrates, Go up into Gilead^ and take balm, O 
vii^ daughter of Egypt ; in vain shaJt thou use 
many oiedicines, for thou shalt not be cured. '^ 

From the concluding words of the quotation, it 
se^ns that this day of the Lord was to exhaust 
ita vengeance on the Egyptians; and that such 
was the re^l meaning, may be seen at once by 
citing the eye on the title «ivhich the prophet 
gives to this prediction : ' The word of the Lord 
which came to Jeremiah the prophet against the 
Creotiles;, against Egypt, against the army of 
Eharaoh Necbo king of Egypt, which was by the 
riv^r Euphrates in Carchemish, which Nebuehad- 
sefflzar king of Babylon smote in the fourth year 
of Jehc^akim, the son of Josiah king of ludah.'^ 
4;iid it is a fact of historical record, that in the 
feuflh year of Jehoiakim, the 607th before Christy 
BbsMoh Necho, king of Egypt, advanced against* 
Bidbylon, as &r as the Euphrates ; and was there 
d^feiStted by Nebuchadrezzar or Nebuehadnezzarl. ; 
wlio p&rsued his victory to the gates of Jernsa- 
leiai&tQok the^tyj and thua established his sove« 
t(^^i^ vOver Judea."^ This was the Beginning of 
tiie^iM^lomsh eaptivity. 

tS^: 1Fhel:e is some difference of opinion among 

2 Jet. J^vL 10« U. 8 xlw. L 
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ciiticsj as to the date of Obodiah's jpropbecy ; but 
Archbishop Newcomb has fixed it, with much 
probability, at about the 587th year before Christ. 
If his calculation is correct, we may determine 
with certainty the precise reference of the follow* 
ing passage in this propheby ' concerning Edom/ 
^ or Idumea : * The day of the Lord is near upon' 
all the heathen. As thou hast done, it shall be 
done unto thee : thy reward ^hall return upon 
thine own head. For as ye have drunk upon my 
holy mountain, so shall all the heathen drink con-" 
tinually, yea, they shall drink, and they shall 
swallow down, and^hey shall be as though they 
had not been.' ^ 

The guilt which the prophet alleged against 
the Edomites, as the occasion of the judgment 
threatened, was their haitred of the Israelites^ and 
their oonnivance with the enemieis who took Je- 
rusalem : ' For thy violence against thy brother 
Jacob, shame shall cover thee, and thou shalt be 
cut off forever. In the day that thou stoodest 
on the other side, in the day that the strangers 
carried away his forces, and foreigners entered 
into his gates> and cast lots upon Jerusalem, even 
thou wast as one of them.'^ For this, the day of 
the Lord was near upon them. Accordingly we- 
find, that about Uie year 586 before Christ, riFebur 
chadnezzar the Great, the second of that name, 
began the siege of Tyre ; which continuing thir- 
teen years, must have distressed Edom severely. 
At the end Of this period, the Babylonian noon- 
arch marched his forces through that country, on 
his expedition against Egypt. 

lObadkhl. 2 15,16. « 10, U;"^ ' ^^ ' 
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€. At about the yea^ 570 tefore Cbritt, we 
meet with the following prophecy of Ezekiel : 

* Howl ye, wo worth the day ! for the day iff 
near, even the day of the Lord is near ; a cloudy 
day ; it shall b© the time of the heathen/^ 

The next words describe the event alhided to : 

* The sword shall come upon Egypt, and great 
pmn shall be in Ethiopia, when the slain shall fall 
in Egypt, and they shall take away her nitiltitude, 
and her foundations shall be broken down. Ethi- 
dpia> and Lybia, and Lydia^ and all the mingled 
people, and Chub, and the men of the land that 
is in leagae, shall fall with them by the sword. 
Thus saith the Lord, they also that uphold Egypt: 
shall fall ; and the pride of her power shall come 
down^ From the tower of Syene shall they fall 

in it by the sword, saith the Lord God I alsa 

wiU wahe the multitude of Egypt to cease by the^ 
hand of Nebuchadrezzar king of jfobylon. Jl6 
and liis people with him, the terrible of the na^s* 
tionSy shall be brought to destroy the land ; and 
theyskalt draw their swords against Egypt, and 
fin the land with the slain,' &c.^ This prophe- 
cy was ispeedily fulfilled ; for within four or five 
yenrs afterwards, Nebuchadrezzar, or Nebuchad* 
nezzm the Great, made himself master of all' 
Egypt, ahd carried many of the inhabitants cap^ 
tive'^to^ the territory beyond the Euphrates. He^ 
poshed his success, laid waste dearly the whole 
of^lbe Mi^terranean^oast of Africa, to tbe^ 
Straitis of Gibraltar, and then Grossed over intt>' 
Spain.* Siich was the day of the Lord here 
threatened on Egypt. 

4 Ezek. txx. 2,8- 1 xx*. 4, 6, 6v 1(1, y» 2^Z%^^ 
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7. We de&rceiid now to the latest of the Oi4 
Testament prophets, and the last in Ihe^rder of 
the canon. Maiaefai is supposed to have flourish^ 
ed about 420 or 430 years before Christ. ^ Be^ 
hold, the day cometh,' says he, * that shall bum 
as an oven ; and all the proud, yea, and all that 
do wickedly, shall be stubble ; and the day that 
coraeth shall burn them up, saith the Lord of 
hosts, that it shall leave them neither root nor 
branch Behold, I will send you Elijah the pro- 
phet before the coming of the great and dreadful 
day of the Lord ; and he shall turn the heart of 
the fathers unto the children, and the heart of 
the children to theirYathers, Jest I come and smite 
the earth with a curse.' ^ 

The only specific reference here given to fix 
the period alluded to, is the assurance that it 
should follow the coming t>f Elijah the prophet ; 
so that by ascertaining when this latter event oc- 
curred, we shall determine the time immediately 
preceding the day of the Lord here mentioned. 
Now, the coming of Elijah, it is well known, took 

Elace in the appearance and ministry of John the 
•aptist ; of whom, the angel who announced bis 
birth to his father, declared, in the very words of 
Makichi, that he should ' go before the Lord, in 
tl«e spirit and power of Elias, to turn the hearts 
of the fathers to the children,' &.c.'^ and of whom 
our Saviour positively asserted, ^ this is Elias 
which was for to come.' ^ 
This ' great and dreadful day of the Lord/ 

SMakehliT.l, 5,6. 4 LakdJ. 17. 
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then, was some public and eJctfaordinaiy judg- 
ment that was to rage, like a burning tempest on 
the proud and wicked, soon after the time <^ 
John the Baptist. And we scarcely need remark, 
that about forty years after his ministry and death, 
a scene of tribulation, such as had not been since 
the foundation of the world, and such as never 
should beagain, came upon the haughty, rebell- 
ious Jews, levelled their city with the dust, exter- 
minated the larger part of the nation, and scat- 
tered the r^Bnant like ashes to the four winds of 
heaven. 

Before we take leave of this prophecy, with 
which we close our quotations from the Old Tes- 
tament, we would beg the reader to mark the 
ihagnificence of theiigure with which this day 
^f the Lord is here representi^ : burning as an 
oven, and consuming all the proud and wicked, 
so Bs to leave them peithejr root nor branch ! 

IL In the New Testament) the phrase under 
<u)nsideration occurs, in its simple form, but 
three times; though tbe expression, the day of 
the Lord Jesus, is found in one or two addition- 
al passc^es.^ These, however, we shall pass 
without notice ; but take up the others in their 
order. 

I . The first is that well known prophecy of 
Joel which St. Peter quoted on the day of Pen- 
tecost, and applied, at least the former part of il, 
to that occasion : * This it that whiph was spok- 
en by the prophet Joel : And it shall come tQ 

I LCorv.S. 2€dr^M4;. ' ^ .^ ^ ' 
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pass in the last days, sahh the Lord, that I will 
pour out my spirit upon all flesh ; and your sons 
and your daughters shall prophecy, and your 
young men shall see visions, and your old men 
shall dream dreams, and on my servants and on 
my handmaidens I will pour out, in those days, 
of my spirit, and they shall prophecy. And I 
will show wonders in heaven above, and signs in 
the earth beneath : blood, and fire, and vapour 
of smoke. The sun shall be turned into dark- 
ness, and the moon into blood, before the great 
and notable day of the Lord come.' ^ 

It is probable that St. Peter intended to apply 
no more of this prediction to the extraordinary 
scene exhibited on the day of Pentecost, than 
that which related to the effusion of the holy spir- 
it and the gift of prophecy ; for the latter part of 
the passage evidently refers to the approaching 
visitation on the Jews, and to the signs that 
should precede * that great and notable day of 
the Lord.' This address was delivered by St. 
Peter at Jerusalem, thirty-seven years before the 
destruction of that city ; or A. D. 33. 

2. The first Epistle to the Thessalonitos is 
thought to have been written aboQt A. D. 52. or 
54, soon after St. Paul, in company with Silas, 
first preached the gospel in their city, and gather- 
ed a multitude of converts^ These converts, we 
are told in the book of Acts,^ were from the dt- 
vaut Oreeks : a term Which Dr. Clarke* assertd^ 
was used to signify proselyted to Judaism^ and 

2 Acta ii. 16, 20. 1 Acts xvii, 4. 
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tiie decfceodants^ of Jewish fmrents. Addressing 
them, the apostle says, ^ Of the times and the 
seasons, brethren, ye have no need that I write 
unto you ; for yourselves know perfectly that the 
day of the Lord so cometh as a thief in the night. 
For when they shall say, peace and safety,. then 
sudden destruction cometh upon them, as travail 
upon a woman with child; and they shall not 
escape.' ^ 

To what period did the apostle here allude ? 
The very next words show that he expected this 
day would overtake the Thessalonians ; not in- 
deed as a thief, because they were not in dark^ 
ness as to its preceding signs, and would watch 
and be sober: ^ But ye, brethren, are not in 
darkness, that that day should overtake you as a 
thief. Ye are all the children of light, and the 
children of the day : we are not of the night, nor 
ofdarkness. Therefore, let us not sleep as do 
others ; but let us watch and be sober/ * Since 
it is evident that he was speaking of some great 
and general tribulation then near at hand, it is 
probable that he alluded to the impending des- 
truction of the Jews, which deeply involved that 
people eveo in the remote provinces where they 
hildbeeii dispersed. For, in addition to the vast 
oq^lbitttde of visitors from all parts of the world, 
w^0 perished in the siege and, capture of thcEcity, 
those wfao remained in foreign lands, says Dr. 
Muiy 'must have felt severely the hard fate of 
ibdr native country; A people who had always^ 
b^A disliked on aocoQat of their supposed nil- 
r«MOiuibIe religioa^ and who had now lost thei|< 



native landi their capital aoil tlieir tetbple, fiii»t 
have appeared j in the eyes of all the heathen, as 
a race peculiarly odious to the gods.' ^ Accord- 
ingly, we find that the popular hatred immedi'* 
ately broke out into action against them in seve^ 
ral places, particularly at Antiocb^ Alexandria 
and Cyrene.^ 

3. The last passage in which we find the 
phrase, isin St. Peter s Second Epistle, so called, 
written, it is thought, between A. D. 60 and 66, 
and five or six years before the destruction of Je- 
rusalem : ^ The day of the Lord will come as a 
thief in the night ; in the which the heavens 
shall pass' away with a great noise, and the ele- 
ments shall melt with fervent heat, the earth also 
and the works that are therein shall be burned 
up. Seeing then that all these things shall be 
dissolved, what manner of persons ought ye to b^ 
in all holy conversation and, godliness ; looking 
for and hasting unto the coming of the day ^f 
God, wherein the heavens being on fire shall be 
dissolved, and the elements shall melt with fer- 
vent heat ? ' ^ 

Thisy we suppose, is the only passage we h^ve 
adduced, of which the application will be mwk 
qi^estioned- Dr. John Owen, H. Witsius, BiS; « 
namjiond aQd Lightfoo^,^ apply it to the ap*< 

5 Hebrew Commonwealth, S^« dvix. p, 495. 

€ Josephtts* Jewish War, Book tu, oh. &« 2. and ch. lOrflt 
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proaehlag ^estmdtion of the Jewisb state ; oth- 
ers, to the remote jind final conflagration of the 
nniverse. It certainly appears that St. Peter (if he 
was indeed the author of this doubtfbl Epistle, sup- 
posed the day of the Lord here mentioned, to be 
so near at hand, that it deeply concerned his 
brethren to look for and haste unto its coming. 
And he immediately quotes, as applicable, a pro- 
phecy from Isaiah, which is generally believed to 
refer to the abolition of the Jewish economy and 
the complete establishment of the Christian: 
^^evertheles, we, according to his promise, (Isa. 
Iv. 17. Ixvi, 22.) look for new heavens and a new 
earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness. Where- 
fore,* adds he. * beloved, seeing that ye look for 
such things, be diligent that ye may be found of 
Aim in peace, without spot and blameless.'^ It 
is extremely difficult, if not impossible, to con- 
ceive that the writer, whoever he was, regarded 
these things as very remote, and as hidden in the 
distant ages of futurity, thousands of years after 
the death of all those whom he thus exhorted. 

Tlie only argument, we apprehend, that will 
be urged against these suggestions, is founded on 
th^ o$agnificence of the descriptions in the text 
fftid context, compared with the common-place, 
fatBiltar style of the Epistle. The author speaks, 
it^^fttay besaid, of the passing away of the heav- 
ens with^ great noise, of the melting of the ele- 
ments vvith fervent heat, of the burning up of the 
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earth, in short, of the creation in flames ; and all 
this, not in a connexion characterized by the ex- 
cessive hyperbole of oriental poetry, but in the 
course of a plain and simple epistolary address 
Accordingly, it will perhaps be contended, we 
ought to take the expressions, not as figures, and 
they too of the very boldest kind, but rather as 
literal descriptions. 

There is, no doubt, much plausibility in this, 
argument, and possibly some truth. Yet it 
should be considered, th^^t both the writer and the 
believers whom he addressed, must, from reading 
the prophets, have been already accustoiiied to 
the same sort of imagery as the appropriate rep- 
resentations of any day of the Lord whatsoever ; 
and that it was therefore natural enough that he 
should introduce it amidst the more simple lan- 
guage of his Epistle ; that he pointedly alluded, 
in the course of the passage, to our Saviour's 
well known prophecy of the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, which was to ^come as a thief in the 
night ;'^ and that he likened it, as Christ had 
done to the desolation of the flood in the days of 
Noah.^ Whoever considers these circumstances, 
will not find it very difficult perhaps, to account 
for the boldness of the figures, familiarized as 
they had been by prophetic usage, and associat- 
ed, by explicit reference, with the like metaphors 
in Christ's predictions. Be this as it may, how- 
ever, we must do no manifest violence to the BXir 
thor's earnest exhortation, unless we admit that 
he thought the day would come while his breth'^ 

1 Bee Malt. zxi?. 42—44, 
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ren yet lived, so that it behoved them to look for 
it with care, and be diligent that it should find 
them ' in peace, without spot and blameless.' 

We have now finished the survey of the sub- 
ject proposed. From the various examples ad- 
duced, which are nearly all that are to be found 
in the Bible, the reader has seen that the day of 
the Lord was a phrase used to denote any time 
of great and general calamity ; and that such 
scenes were habitually described by metaphors 
the most dazzling and terrific that the imagina- 
tion could conceive. A little care in tracing the 
context, will preserve us from any great mistakes 
in their interpretation ; but to heedless readers, 
or to those who never read for themselves, it is 
not strange that they should convey the most ex- 
travagant and incorrect ideas. 
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Jewish Usage of the Word Gehenna. 

The appearance of the Rev. Mr. Balfour's In- 

auiry into the import of the words Sheol, Hades^ 
rehenna, &c. produced at the first a strong sen- 
sation, which has not yet subsided, in the pub- 
lic mind. It was felt by all, that the main pillars 
of the common doctrine of hell had been shaken, 
and by many, that they had been removed. Dif- 
ferent classes of the religious community were, of 
course, differently affected on the occasion. The 
dissenters and converts from the popular system, 
were gratified ; its staunch adherents were alarm- 
ed. A reply soon appeared, with considerable 
pomp of preparation, from a Boston clergyman ; 
but it fell dead from the press, and was heard no 
more of, except through the counter-report of an 
answer. After an Interval, another, from the 
President of Bo wdoin college, followed and shar- 
ed the fate of its predecessor. A third, from onci 
of the Professors at Andover, has since taken its 
way to Sh^ol. Without arrogating a right to 
pronounce thus summarily on the merits of the 
entire controversy, we may venture to say at least 
so much as this : that no respectable answer can 
be'made to Mr. Balfour's work, which will sub- 
serve the doctrine of hell torments as held by the 
comn^bn people. Should an opponent even suc- 
c^d In the final argument, still the acknowledged 
facts w)i|ch he must concede at the outset, would 
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break up the popular foundation 6f ibe doctnoe ; 
and his only expedient then would be, to shift 
the long settled faith of the people over to new 
grounds to which they have .not been accustom- 
ed. A hazzardous experiment on an old doc- 
trine ! Any direct attempt at such a transfer 
would endanger the doctrine itself; and its 
friends are probably aware that if so fundamen- 
tal a reform once begins, there is no judging how 
far it will go, nor where it will end. 

It is virtually agreed by the chief controvertists 
on both sides, that the Hebrew Sheol, from 
which alone the word hell is translated in the Old 
Testament, and the Greek Hades, from which it 
is often translated in the New, . signify literally 
the state of the dead, and nothing more. We 
are indeed told that they may possibly have a 
secondary meaning ; or rather, that it would be 
difficult absolutely to prove that they may not, to 
such as are already believers in future torment. 
This, however, is, in plain language, a most thor- 
ough concession, that no argument can be drawn 
simply from these terms themselves, in favor of 
that doctrine^ which must first be granted before 
they can afford it any countenance, and even then 
only by a possible secondary applicatipn. Such 
is the result, with regard to Sheol and Hades* 

It is on the word Gehenna, which occur? 
twelve times, all in the New Testament, that the 
principal reliance is placed. This, it is contend- 
ed, corresponds fairly enough with the term hell 
in our present usage. But Mr. Balfour, ofi t}l^ 
contrary, points out the derivation of that JdWisli 
word from the valley of Hinnqm; and enters ou 
a careful review of-^U the texts in wbiich It ifi 




JToiind, in order to show that the inspired teachere 
did not employ it in the sense alleged. Ilis op^ 
ponents reply, that although it originally denoted 
the valley of Hinnom, it had lost that significa- 
tion in our Saviour's time. At this period, they 
assert, it bad become appropriated in the current 
language of the Jews to the place or state of fu- 
ture torment ; and therefore it must have been 
so understood when used by Christ and his apos- 
tles. We need not trace the controversy fur- 
ther, nor even insert thie considerations by which 
Mr. Balfour sustains his cause against this argu- 
ment, since his work is probably in the hands of 
all our readers. We wish to offer, in the first 
place, a reflection of our own upon the last men- 
tioned assertion of bis opponents; and then to 
state certain facts that seem important to the 
subject. 

To us it appears that, whatever was the com- 
monly received sense of the word Gehenna a- 
mong the Jews at the Christian era, in about the 
same sense must Christ ^nd the writers of the 
New Testament have expected and have meant 
to be understood by it ; unless they introduced 
it either with such express cautions, or under 
such significant circumstances, as would natural- 
ly apprize the people of a departure from its co- 
temporary acceptation. Where no such warning 
is given, it is certainly the general rule to take words 
BCQording to the estabhshed tisage of the time, 
on vvhat grounds soever that usage may have 
arisen. This may be illustrated by a case which, 
for all the purposes in question, is parallel. Our 
Eaglish word hell seems originally and by deri- 
vation to have sonified only a hidden place; and 
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even no more than three or foUr centuries ago, it 
was currently applied to the simple state of the 
dead. But such is no longer the case. In re* 
ligious language, it has since become appropri- 
ated, by common custom, to a future state of 
torment. Now, let any preacher or theological 
writer of this day use the word in a sense very 
different, say in its original signification, and he 
will take care that some corresponding expres- 
sion or circumstance shall prevent its being ap* 
plied in the common way ; but if, on the contra- 
ry, no plain notice of the kind appears, we ought 
injustice to understand him according to the pre- 
sent and established idea of the term. Whoever 
speaks of hell in the usual style, is supposed to 
mean hell in the usual sense. And if Gehenna 
had actually acquired, no matter on what 
grounds, the same meaning in our Saviour's day, 
It is natural so to understand it in his language 
and in that of the New Testament, unless we 
clearly discover some circumstances which were 
then obvious, and which would guard the peo- 
ple against that interpretation. Such is our in- 
ference, if we admit the assertion made by Mr. 
Balfour's opponents, and indeed by many stand- 
ard critics. 

But after all, is it a truth that Gehenna had 
become thus exclusively appropriated by the Jews 
to a future state of torment, so early as our Sav- 
iour's day ? This is the question into which we 
mean to inquire in the present article. And we 
think that whoever follows us through, will see 
that the position is at least very doubtful, if it 
does not rest altogether on conjecture. We shall 
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lay before our readers i^I the facts, with which 
we are acquainted, in the case ; and these are so 
many and of such a character as to leave little 
chance for anything new to alter materially the 
general result. In order to present the subject in 
a clear light, it may be well. First, to state the 
derivation of Gehenna ; briefly, however, since 
on this particular the public is already well in- 
formed through Mr. Balfour's works. Secondly , 
we diall pornt out some peculiarities worthy of 
notice in the form of the word ; and Thirdly^ 
trace its usage among the Jews according to all 
the light antiquity affords, and endeavor to fix the 
earliest period at which it can, with certainty, be 
pronounced to have acquired among them the 
sense alleged. 

FiB«T. Its Derivation. 

Professor Stuart says, ^ The word Gehenna is 
derived, as all agree, from the Hebrew words 
Qee Hennom ; which, in process of time passing 
into other languages, assumed divers forms ; for 
example, Chaldee Gehennom, Arabic Gahannam, 
Grreek Gehenna. The valley of Hinnom {Gee Hen- 
nom,^ is apart, (the eastern section) of the pleasant 
Wadi or valley, which bounds Jerusalem on the 
south, Josh. XV. 8 ; xviii. 6. Here, in ancient 
times, and under some of the idolatrous kings, 
the worship of Moloch, the horrid idol-god of the 
Ammonites, was practised. To this idol chil- 
dren were offered in sacrifice, 2 Kings xxiii. 10. 
Ezek. xxiii. 37,39. 2Chron. xxviii. 3. Lev. 
xviii. 21. ; XX. 2. If we may credit the Rabbins, 
the bead of the idol ws^ like that of an ox ] while 
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the rest of its body resembled that of a man. It 
was hollow within ; and being heated by fire, 
children were laid in its arms and were there lit- 
eraly roasted alive. We canoot wonder then at 
the severe terms in which the worship of Moloch 
iis everywhere denounced in the Scriptures. Nor 
can we wonder that the place itsdf should have 
been called Tophet, that is abomination, detesta- 
tion, (from Toph, to vomit with loathing.^ Jer. 
Xxxi. 32 ; xix. 6. 2 Kings xxiii. lO. EzeL xxiii. 
37, 39. After these Sacrifices had Ceased, the 
place was desecrated and ilfiade one of loathing 
and horror. The pious king Josiah caused it to 
be polluted, 2 Kings xxiii. 10 ; that is, caused to 
be carried there the filth of the city of Jerusalem. 
It would seem that the custom of desecrating 
this place, thus happily begun, was continued in 
after ages down to the period when our Saviour 
was on earth. Perpetual fires were kept up, in 
order to consume the offal which was deposited 
there. And as the same offal would breed worms 
(for so all putrifying meat of course does,) hence 
came the expression, Where the worm dieth not, 
and the fire is not quenched. It is admitted that 
the Jews of later date used the word Gehenna to 
denote Tartarus, that is, the place of infernal 
punishment. The question here to be discussed, 
is, whether this name is literally employed in 
the New Testament,' &c. &c.^ Thus far the 
professor. 

A still higher authority, perhaps as high as ckix 
be adduced in such a case, is Schleusner, the cele^ 

1 Exe^etical essays on several wdrds relating to F^ttire PniH 
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brated Gennan aiithor of the Lexicon on the New 
Testament. He says, 'Gehenna, originaiiy a 
Hebrew word, which signifies the valley of Hin- 
nom, is composed of the common noun Gee (val- 
ley,) and the proper name Hinnomy the owner of 
this valley. The valley of the sons of Hinnom 
was a delightful vale, planted with trees, watered 
by fountains, and lying near Jerusalem on the 
southeast by the torrent Kedron. Here the Jews 
placed that brazen image of Moloch, which had 
the face of a calf, and extended its hands as those 
of a man. It is said, on the authority of the an- 
cient Rabbins, that, to this image, the idolatrous 
Jews were wont not only to sacrifice doves, pi- 
geons, lambs, rams, calves and bulls, but even to 
offer their children. (Consult also 1 Kings xi. 7. 
2 Kings XV. 3, 4.) In the prophecy of Jeremiah, 
(vii. 31,) this valley is called Tophety from Toph, 
a drum ; because the administrators in these hor- 
rible rites, beat drums, lest the cries and shrieks 
of the infants who were burned, should be heard 
by the assembly. At length, these nefarious 
practices were abolished by Josiah, and the Jews 
brought back to the pure worship of God. (2 
Kings xxiii^ 10.) After this they held the place 
in such abomination, it is said, ttiat they cast into 
it all kinds of filth, together with the carcases of 
beasts, and the unburied bodies of criminals who 
had been executed. Continual fires were neces- 
sary, id order to consume these, lest the putrer 
&ction should infect the air ; and there were al- 
vrays worms feeding on the remaining relics. 
Hence it came, that any sevefre punishment, es* 
peeiaJly a shameful kind of death,^ was c|enomi- 
nated-G^ieAtfa ; aiid that likewise hell itmi. Msa 

11* 
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miserable state ia wlrich the wicked after death 
are to sufl'er extreme and perpetual torment with 
the demons, was called by the same name, not 
only by the Jews,' &c. &c.^ Schleusner finish- 
es the sentence by adding, *but also by Ghrisit 
and his apostles ;' an assertion for which he 
brings no other support than the controverted 
usage of the word in the Now Testament. 

Such, then, is the undisputed derivation of the 
term Gehenna. Our readers may find concur- 
ring statements by other critics, in Mr. Balfour^s 
Inquiry, ch* 1. ^i. and ch. ii. •J' 1- We proceed 
to point out, 

Sbcondlt, The Pecoliarity in the form of the Word. 

By the foregoing and other similar statements 
concerning its derivation, one might be left to 
suppose that Gehenna was, at first, the usual, the 
current, Greek name of the valley of Hinnom. 
This, however, does not appear to have been the 
fact. Though put into a Greek form, and written 
in Greek letters, and though introduced into that 
language, it was no Greek word ; but a modifi- 
cation, as any body may see, of the two Hebrew 
words, Gee Hennom, contracted into one. This 
phrase, in Hebrew, is, literally, the valley of Hin** 
nom :#thus Ge$, the valley ; Hennom, of Hinnom. 
And so this place is always written in the He- 
brew text of the Old Testament ; except when 
it is called Gee Ben Hmnotn^ the valley of thm 
son of Hinnom, and when it is denominated , TOf 
phet. Now, when the Jews meant to givalhtf 
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proper name of the valley of Hinnom, in Greek, 
they did not generally adopt the word Gehenna, 
but used another form of expression. Instead of 
retaining the original Hebrew words thus con- 
tracted into a single term, they translated them 
into Greek, as we do into English. Pharangx, 
in Greek -answers to the Hebrew Gee, signifying 
valley ; and accordingly they said, Pharangx 
Hemom^ literally, the valley of Hinnom ; or, 
Pharangx whiou Hennom, that is, the valley of 
the son of Hinnom. Poluandrion also in Greek, 
has a sufficient relation to the Hebrew Gee, since 
it means a large Cemetry, which was of course 
finade deep ; and accordingly they sometimes 
used this word instead of Pharangx. Such are 
the expressions by which we find the Jews com- 
monly to have translated the corresponding He- 
brew phrases, in their Greek version of the Old 
Testament, called the Septuagint; and since 
this was begun and finished by different hands 
and at different periods, daring the two or three 
eenturies before the Christian era, we may ad- 
duce it as proof of Jewish usages in those times. 
On this authority, therefore, we repeat, that when 
the Jews meant to express the proper name of 
the valley of Hinnom, in Greek, they commonly 
tran^ted the phrase into that language, instead 
ef simply combining the original Hebrew words. 
Still, we must observe that this was not invaria- 
bfy the ease. In one solitary text, the Septua- 
i^ut uses €iehenna itself for that purpose, though 
#ifb a casual variation of the spelling : See Josh. 
imiii 16, where we read that the border of the 
^4be of Benjamtn * descended to the valley of 
AffMiaiilt, to the md6 of Jebusi on the souths' &a« 
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Here, and here only, the Septuagint has the very 
word in question, spelt GaihenfM : a slight dif- 
ference in orthography, by no means uncommon 
in writing Hebrew words with Greek letters. In 
two other passages we find a like combination of 
the Hebrew words, to express the longer phrase, 
the valley of the son of Hinnom. King Ahaz is 
said, (2 Chron. xxviii. 3,) to have 'burned in- 
cense in the valley of the son of Hinnom f and 
king Manassah afterwards, (xxxiii. 6,) to have 
' caused his children to pass through the fire in 
in the valley of the son of Hinnom.^ In both 
of these instances, the Septuagint represents the 
phrase marked in italics, by the untranslated 
compound, Gebenhennom,^ which is a mere tran- 
script in Greek letters of the Hebrew words in 
the original text, Gee Ben Hetmom ; the He- 
brew Ben signifying son. From these cases we 
should infer, that although the Jews generally 
translated the expression, when they had occa^* 
sion to speak or write, in the Greek language, the 
name of the valley of Hinnom, still it was not 
altogether unusual with them to retain the old 
Hebrew phrase, with more or less modification ; 
as in the example of Gehenna or Gaihenna^ for 
the valley of Hinnom, and G^enhennom, for the 
valley of the son of Hinnom. We now turn to 
another train of facts. 



I In printed copies of the Septuagint, tbe editors have^dividcd 
this compoand into two words, ge BenhetMom, and acc^oted 
the former, to make it seem the Creek enclitic of that fonnu 
Bat it is manifestly the Hebrew Oee^ spelt, as is Btrit in d^^reefc 
letters. It miglu be divided into three ternns^ ge Iren httmom) 
still, the words would be pnreHebrew^ y^Vik nothing ol cU^jSk; 
except the characteri, . '. . 
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At the ttine ^ oor Saviour, the vefnacAilaf 
tongue of tbe Jewain Palestine, is supposed to 
iiave beeH neither the ancient Hebrew, if so we 
eall the language of the Old Testament, nor the 
Greek; but a mixture, consisting partly of Syri** 
ac and mostly of Chaldee, together with some 
^>no^ions from other sources. It may, there- 
fore, be w^ll to point out, as far as practicable, 
the peculiar form of the word corresponding to 
Gehenna, in this mixed tongue, in which Christ 
roust ha?e spdien when he used the term. We 
say, as far as practicable ; because, we are oblig- 
ed to -depend for this purpose, on the Chaldee 
alone; which, however^ approaches nearly e- 
BOttgh to the dialect in question to answer gener- 
al uses. There «ire extant several Chaldee trans- 
kfcitons, or rather paraphrases, of parts of the Old 
Testament, made by Jews and called Targums ; of 
wbieb our readers may find an account in Mr* 
Balfour^s Inquiry, The two oldest are thought 
by some to have been written just before tbe 
New Testament; but by others, two or three 
centuries after. In one of these, thatof Jonathan 
Ben Uzziel, we first meet with the Chaldee word 
for Gehenna ; and here we find it, so far as we 
have examined, always distinguished from the 
oame of the valley of Hinnom, both in form and in 
meaning. When the author comes in the course 
of his version, to a text in which the original He- 
IiM:ewmentions the valley of Hinnom, he trans- 
Ifiiles the' phrase into Chaldee, thus, Heeleth Hen- 
nom ; the Chaldee Heekth answering to the 
Hebrew Gee, and signifying valley. Or^ if the 
valley of the «on of Hinnom, be the original ex^ 
pression, Jonathan renders it, Heekth Bar Hen^ 
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nam ; the Chatdee Bar answerifig to the He- 
brew BeUy and signifying son. Such are the 
forms in which he invariably, we thiak> writes the 
name of this place, whenever he has occasion to 
use it ; which is only in translating those passages 
in which it is thus mentioned in the Hebrew text, 
and likewise in our English version. On the oth^ 
er hand, it is only when he takes the license of a 
paraphrast, either to amplify on the expressions 
of the original according to h\B own views, or to 
insert his own notions at large and without re8<« 
train t, that he introduces the word Gehenna. 
This he writes Gehennoniy and Geekennam : a 
mere contraction or compound of the old Hebrew 
name of the valley df Hinnom, retained untrans- 
lated in the Chaldee ; in which it could, there- 
fore, have no significancy, eicept from comoioii 
usage. And in Jonathan's Targum, it is, we 
think, always used to denote a place of state of 
divine punishment, not such merely as is inflicted 
by human law^ and perhaps a place of future 
torment. 

It would seem that when both the of traiiasof 
facts, stated under this our second head, are ta- 
ken together, they go to countenance the follow- 
ing opinion : that between the age of the Septu^ 
agint and that of Jonathan Ben Uzziel's Targiim, 
the word Gehenna had ceased to denote, as for- 
merly, the valley of Hinnom ; and that it had be- 
come currently appropriated to the idea of future 
punishment, or at least, of signal punishment in- 
flicted by the divine agency. This important 
change of its application, belongs, however, to 
our next general head, under which we shall trace 
s^ {u\ly as we can. . , . 
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Thirdly, The History of its Usage among the Jews. 

Through all the times of the Old Testament, 
which descended within four centuries of the 
Christian era, it is plain that Get Hennom (such 
was then the form of the expression,) had, among 
the people, no other than its literal application. 
Of this long period we, therefore, take our leave. 
It is likewise plain that, during the much later 
age in which the Septuagint was written, Gehen- 
na denoted, at least among the Jews of Egypt 
where this version was made, simply the volley of 
Hinnom : that particular spot to which the bor- 
der of the tribe of Benjamin descended on the 
south side of Jebusi, or Jerusalem. So the word 
is used in the only case of its occurrence, as we 
have seen ; so, another word formed on the same 
principle, is hkewise used in two other passages ; 
and nmie of this class of terms is ever introduced 
in any different sense. Thus far we proceed on 
sure ground. To how late a period do these 
facts conduct us, in our progress towards the 
times of the New Testament ? 

The Septuagint was begun about two hundred 
and seventy or two hundred and eighty years be- 
fore Christ, when the five books of Moses, called 
,the law, were translated. But the version of the 
other books, in which we find the usage just men- 
tioned, was not undertaken, it is generally sup- 
posed, till within one hundred and seventy years 
of pur Saviour's birth. Even then the work 
does not seem to have advanced very speedily to 
its completion ; for although we have no positive 
facts to dermine the question, it would appear, 
from the evident marks of different hands, and 
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from the great diversity of style, that the several 
books were translated at various times, without 
much regard to the order of the canon, and by 
such as engaged in the task only when occasion 
required or inclination induced.^ On the deci'^ 
sive authority of the Septuagint, then, we may 
conclude that, two hundred years at most, and 
perhaps but a hundred and fifty, before the date 
of the New Testament, Gehenna retained its ety- 
mological srgnification, among the Jews of Egypt; 
and probably likewise among ati those that spoke 
the Greek language, since they generally used 
this version, and adopted its phraseology. It 
should now be observed, that these conclusions 
have an important bearing on the Jewish usage 
in Palestine : It is well known to such as have ex*" 
amined the matter, that in the gradual corruption 
of the Old Testament religion by the admixture 
of heathen philosophy, and in the icorrespondiog 
change of the ancient forms of expression toa 
new meaning, the Jews of Egypt appear to have 
taken the lead, and to have been ccmsiderably be^ 
fore those of Judea*^ We cannot suppose, there- 
fore, that Gehenna bad acquired, in Palestine, 
an entirely new and far-'fetcbed application, so 
long as we find it, in Egypt^ still unchanged 
from its original and simple import. The pre- 

1 Prraleaat's ConBect'tons, vol. iii, pp. 856, 857» Cluuri«9' 
town, 1815. Horne'^s Introdaction, vol. ii. pp. 168, 169, Pii0«* 
1827. 

2 Bruckeri Hist Crit. Philosophic, Tom. ii. p^. 660, 661, 
690, 1 he apocryphal book of Wisdom, a forgery of^ aeniA 
Egyptiao Jew, is palpably distingaished, by its phiJosbphical no- 
tions, from the rest of the Apocrypha ; and the philosophising 
genius of Philo fkr otitstrippetl all who had gone before him, ud 
I7mH/ matched that of the Tftlmadte in afier ages. 
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ceding facts afford jill the direct light that can be 
obtained on its usage at this time ; since no other 
Jewish works have descended to us from the age 
of the Septuagint, except some of the older 
books of the Apocrypha ; and these are wholly 
silent <>n our subject. We shall, however, make 
some use of them, in our next period. 

We now proceed to the important interval be- 
tween thie completion of the Septuagint and our 
Saviour's public ministry. Here, the only Jew- 
ish remains are, probably, some of the later books 
of the Apocrypha, and the writings of PhiloJu- 
daeus. The Targums of Onkelos and Jonathan 
Ben Uzziel, which used to be placed towards the 
end of this period, are now generally referred, by 
the critics, to a much later date. We are, there- 
fore, left to depend on the before named authori- 
ties alone, for our present research. But in no pas- 
sage of the Apocrypha, either in the earlier or in 
the latter books, does Gehenna occur ;^ nor, we 
think, in the works of Philo Judaeus ; so that all 
positive and direct evidence is out of the ques'- 
tion. If we misjudge not. however, both the 
Apocrypha, when compared together, and the 
works of Philo, afford circumstantial evidence that 
th6 word cannot have been currently employed, 
during their age, to denote a place of future tor- 
ment. And in the absence of every other kind of 
testimony, it may be well to furnish our readers 
with these indications^ which, though not deci* 
sive, will serve at least to show what is the geur 
eral appearance of the case* 

•'->'■-' 

I Bairpar'i InqHiijt )>|^. 273, 274. Charleatom, mv 
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I . All the older books of the Apocrypha, as wc 
have just intimated, and even some of the later, 
are wholly silent with regard to a future state of 
existence. The rewards of virtue and the pun- 
ishment of sin, they place expressly in the expe- 
rience of this life, in the reputation that one 
leaves behind, and in the prosperous or adverse 
fortune of his descendants. And here the wri- 
ters drojy the subject ; notwithstanding they had 
frequent occasions to carry it forward into ana- 
ther life, if such Were the tenor of their vievvs.^ 
Of all the Apocryphal books^ except the second 
of Esdras which has been forged by some Chris- 
tian since the time of the New Testament, there 
are but two, the Wisdom of Solomon and the 
Second of Maccabees, which contain allusions to 
another world of retribution f and these were 
composed, the latter at some tirne during the 150 
years before Christ, and the former, perhaps still 
later, Hear the Christian era.^ These circum- 

1 On the subject of rewards and punishments, see Tobit iii. 

10. iv. 5 — -9. xii. 8 — 10 xiv. 9 — 11. Ecclus. passim, par- 
licalarly xxxU. 9—11, 25—31. xL 1—14. Baroch iii. 18, 
14 ; iv. 1. 1 Mace. ii. 60—64 , vi. 44. On the state of the 
dead, Tobit iii, 6. Ecplus. xiv. 15 — 19 ; xvii. 27 — 30 ; xiii. 

11, 12 ; iXXYiii. 16—28 ; xli. 1—4. Barnch ii, 17, 18. 

2 A solitary expression in the book of Judith also, (ch. xvi. 
17,) is sometimes quoted as r^fViring to fatore torment. Bnt 
such an application is not neccissary in itself,, nor is it conpte- 
nanced by any thing else in the book ; and it makes an abmpt 
break in the context. Whoever compares the following pas- 
sRges, will see at once that the phrases quoted are currently ot- 
ed by the Apocryphal wiiters, with reference only to nutonl 
death and the judgments of this life : Apocryphal Esther i. 11. 
Judith viii. 27. Ecclas. vii. 16, 17 ; x. 11 ; xvi, 6—8 ; xix. 
S ; xxj. 9 .f xxiii. 16 ; xxviii. 23 ; xxxvi 9. Baracb !▼. 8S. 

S As to thedate« of the BOYeT&\VoQk«Qf the Apocrypha, whidi 
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stances, when taken together and compared with 
the manifest doctrine ot the Jews in the time of 
the Old Testament, seem to favor the conjecture 
that the idea of future punishment did not appear 
among them till about 150 or 900 years before 
Christ ; when it began, perhaps to arise among 
the Pharisees^ who bad lately separated from the 
Sadducees. 

2. -When we come to the second book of Mac- 
cabees, the Wisdom of Solomon, and lastly to 
the works of Philo, which were written about the 
time of our Saviour's ministry, we find them refer- 
ring to the unhappy state ot the wicked after death. 
Now, had Gehenna become the current name 
of that state, it seems likely that, in some of these 
cases, it would have been introduced, from the 
force of habit, or for convenience. We lay, in- 
deed, no great stress on its entire omission, nor 
on the circumlocutions to yvhich the two latter au- 
thors were obliged sometimes to resort, for want 
of an appropriate tt^rm ; yet these circumstances 
show in what direction the natural course of in- 
fjerence bears. 

3. From the peculiar relation, Bxid subsequent 
usage, of the word, it will be admitted, by all crit- 
ics, that whensoever Gehenna did become appro- 
priated to a place or state of future torment, it 
was meant to designate it as an abode of fire, a 
condition characterized by fire ; so that the re- 
ceived notion of future misery must, at that time, 

«re very oncertain, we. have been gaided by Prideaax't ConiiK* 
liom, ^od Uorae^ftpifodaction. 
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have been habitually associated with the idea of 
fire, as it has been in modern ages. Lei it, then, 
be carefully observed, that during the period now 
under review, the crude notions which spread 
among the Jews concerning future misery, seem 
to have been altogether unconnected with the 
idea of fire, either as a reality or as a figure. The 
second book of Maccabees, the Wisdom of Solo- 
mon, and the works of Philo, the only sources of 
information, never described the condition of the 
wicked after death, by any metaphor of the kind. 
On the contrary they represent it in another light. 
According to the first, the pious Jews, who suf- 
fered martyrdom, or fell in battle, believed that 
God would, in due time, restore their souls from 
the realms of death to their former bodies ; ^ 
whether on this earth or in some other region, does 
not appear. Those, too, who died in defence of 
the law, though otherwise sinful and even rebell- 
ious, might expect the same favor, should an at- 
tonement be offered for their sins, by the survi- 
vors.^ But while the faithful entertained such 
confidence for themselves, one of them is repre- 
sented in his last moments as threatening the 
heathen tyrant, their ruthless persecutor, that he 
would ' have no resurrection to life.'^ His soul, 
after his- decease, would be left 'forever in the 
place of the dead : a dark and undesirable abode, 
according to the opinion of the ancients, an ob- 
scure region, in which perpetual confinement 
must have presented a dreadful idea to the liv- 
ing. Such are the views we gather from the' 

1 2 Msec. vii. 9, 11, 14, 28, 29, 86 ; x\r. 46. 
Jf Ditto xii. 40—45. S Diuo vU. 14- 
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second book of Maccabees. In the Wisdom of 
Solomon, a Jewish production from the Alexan- 
drian hotbed of Platonism, we meet with a doc- 
trine somewhat different. Here, no return of 
departed spirits, nor reunion with their bodies, is 
intimated. The souls of the righteous, the au- 
thor represents, enter at death on a state of peace, 
hope and honor ; and are entrusted with some 
kind of dominion over the living. But those of 
the wicked go into a darkness, of which that 
once brought upon Egypt was^ but an image. 
They are in tribulation, and are accounted a re- 
proach among the dead. At a certain time, 
which the author calls the visiti^tion of souls, the 
just will be conducted to a glorious palace and re- 
ceive a beautiful crown ; but the unjust shall give 
in the account of their sins with fear, and behold 
with surprise and hopeless regret the deliverance 
of the godly whom they had contemned in this 
world. The whole creation shall fight against 
them. Thunderbolts and hailstones shall be 
discharged upon them from on high ; the sea shall 
rage againt them ; and a mighty wind shall blow 
them away.^ It should be remembered that these 
more highly colored representations are given by 
an Egyptian Jew ; and not by an inhabitant of 
Palestine. Nearly the same are the ideas of Phi- 
lo, another Egyptian Jew ; if indeed he be not, as 
many account him, the identical author of the 
Wisdom of Solomon. Though born before the 
Christian era, he lived several years after our 
Lord's crucifixion. In the works which bear his 

X Wbdam of Solemoo iii. 1— S ; ir. 16—20 ; v. 1—28 ^ 
wii. 21. 
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name, the immortality of the soul is clearly taught 
together with the future happiness of the righ- 
teous, and misery 6f the wicked. The place of 
the impious, hereafter, he describes as ' a dark 
region which is covered with profound night and 
perpetual blackness,' where they live in an eter* 
nal death.2 gut^ ^e think, he never represents 
it as a scene of fire, nor even alludes to it by 
that glaring metaphor, which has always been the 
first and the favorite one, wherever the notion of 
a iMrning* hell prevailed. From the few traces, 
therefore, which remain to us of this age, and 
which have now been presented, it seems that the 
idea of future punishment, such as it was among 
the Jews, was associated with that of darkness, 
and not of fire ; and we shall have occasion to 
see that among those of Palestine, the misery of 
the wicked was supposed to consist rather in pri- 
vation than in positive infliction. To denote 
such views it is hardly credible that they can 
have employed that "Gehenna of fire, where 
the worm dieth not, atid the fire is not quenched.' 

The Works of Philo bring us to the thneis of 
the New Testament. Thus far, we have iseen, 
there is no rndication that Gehenna had become 
appropriated to a place of future torment. On 
the contrary, all the circumstances which relate 
to the question, have an opposite bearing. Here 
we might drop the inquiry, were it not far two 

2 PliHohia J. Qpehi, Tom. i. pp. 223^ !6T6, Edtt. Mangey; Of 
PhUc>'8 worka, we have at hand only a small collection of ex- 
tracts, begun some time aince, bat interrupted, if we <errin pre- 
taming that he fi^ver connects the idea uf fire with that <^fuiare 
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iponsiderations : It will perhaps be more satisfac- 
tory to follow the subject onwards, till we arrive 
at the first clear proof of the change which we 
seek in the usage of the word ; and by thus pro- 
ceeding, we shall meet with facts corroborating 
some of the more important of the foregoing po- 
sitions. Passing the New Testament, which 
falls without the line of this investigation^ we go 
tin to the next Jewish remains. 

These are the works of the renowned Jose- 
phus : a moderate Pharisee, and one of the most 
learned and accomplished Jews that Palestine 
t^ould boast. It is well known that he has left 
several professed and formal statements of the 
opinions of his. countrymen, besides introducing 
them incidentally in the course of his history ; 
and sinci3 all h?s writings boar date between A. D. 
70, and A. D. 100^ his representations may be 
regarded as applicable to the very times of the 
New Testament. He says that the doctrine of 
the hnmortality of the soul and of future rewards 
and punishments, was maintained by the Phari- 
sees and Esteenes, and rejected by the Sadducees. 
Bat before we proceed to the particulars in his 
account, one or two circumstances deserve a 
separate mention : 1 . Either by accident or 
by design, he never intimates that this dooctrine 
existed among the Jews, till the days of Herod 
the Great, immediately preceding those of our 
Saviour^ notwithstanding he gives their history 
Ht large^ from the time of Abraham. 2. The 

1 The (mrliest traces of this ^ctrtne, in hts works, are in Jew- 
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word Gehenna occurs neither in those passages 
in which he speaks of the state of the wicked af- 
ter death, nor in any other part of his works. 
From this omission, however, no argument can 
be drawn ; since he sought to avoid the Hebra- 
isms and pecuHar phrases of the Jews, and to at- 
tain the classic purity of the Greek and Roman 
style. Our only resource, now, is to bring for- 
ward his representation of the views entertained, 
in Palestine, concerning future retribution, in or- 
der to see whether they were of such a charac- 
ter as even to admit the application of the term 
Gehenna. 

The Pharisees who were the prevailing sect, 
held the place both of rewards and punishments 
for departed souls, to be under the earth. Here 
they are treated accordingly as they have been 
virtuous or vicious in the present world. The 
good are happy ; and in the revolution of ages, 
they will be permitted to live again, by entering 
into other bodies* But this desirable privilege is 
not allowed to the wicked, who are punished 
eternally, and forever confined to the place of 
the dead, as in a prison. The souls of the most 
abominable, such as commit suicide^ are treated 
with the greatest severity of all, and are accor- 
dingly sent to the very darkest part of this subter- 
ranean abode. Such were the popular views. The 
Essenes, who may be called the monks of Juda- 
ism, were only four thousand in number ; and 
living chiefly in deserts, they were so obscure a 
sect that they never appear in the history of the 
New Testament. On the subject in question^ 
they differed little from the Pharisees, except 
that they seem to have held no reunion of soulp^ 
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good or bad, with their bodies, and that they per- 
haps attributed a greater degree of suffering to the 
state of the wicked. But we cannot discover, in 
Josephus, that either of these sects supposed it 
to be a state of fire, or that the Jews ever alluded 
to it'by that emblem.^ In addition, therefore, to 
the absence of all proof that they had as y^i nam- 
ed it Gehenna, we find their notions of it to have 
been such as would not comport with that term 
in its later usage. 

From the time of Josephus onwards, there is an 
interval of about a century, from which no Jew- 
ish writings have descended to us. It was a pe- 
riod of dreadful change and ruin with that dis- 
tracted poople. Their body politic was dissolv- 
ed ; the whole system of their ceremonial religion 
had been crushed in the fall of their city and tem- 
ple ; and th<^y themselves, scattered abroad, were 
accursed on all the face of the earth. In these 
circumstances, it was natural that their senti- 
ments and usages should undergo a rapid modi- 
fication ; and if we may judge from the state in 
which we find their doctrine when their own 
compositions again appear in view, they adopted 
almost every conceit, provided it were suflSciently 

2 See Antiq. B. xviii. 1, 3 ; Jewish War B. i. 83, 2 ; B. ii. 
8, 10 — 14 ; B. iii. 8. 6 ; B. vii. 8, 7, and Against Apion, B. ii. 
81^ which are the only places in which Josephus inirodnces or 
aliades to the future slate. The piece entitled ' Dii^course con- 
cerning-Hadea,' at the end of VVhiston's edition, is now univer- 
aally considered the work of some Chrinian wrFter of, perhaps, 
the second or third century ; and the account * Of the martyr- 
dotn of the Maccabees,* which is found in some other editions 
ofJosepbas, is supposed to have been written h^ so (ue Chris- 
tian, 
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extravagant and ridiculous, that ever crossed the 
brain of a madman. 

In this period, we meet with the first informa- 
tion which we received from any quarter whatso- 
ever, that Gehenna was the place of the damned. 
Still, it is not from a Jew, that this earliest notice 
comes, but from the celebrated Christian father, 
Justin Martyr, about A. D. 150. He quotes the 
language of our Saviour, * fear not them which 
kill the body, but are not able to kill the soul,, but 
rather fear him which is able to destroy both soul 
and body in jGehenna,' and then adds, for the 
instruction of the heathens to whom he was writ- 
ing, that * Gehenna is the place where those are 
to be punished who have led unrighteous lives, 
and disbelieved what God declared by Christ.' ^ 
This is, of course, merely his interpretation of 
that term, as he understood it in the Ne\y Testa- 
ment ; and notwithstanding he had been brought 
up in one of the cities of the ancient Samaria, he 
certainly had no acquaintance with the language, 
and probably none with the, peculiar usages, of 
the Jews, 

The next notice of the kiqd, is, we think, that 
ofanother Christian father, Clemens Alexandri- 
pus, about A. D. 195. Maintaining the doctrine 
of a future slate, he adduces the authority of the 
heathen philosophers : ' Does not Plato acknowl- 
edge both the rivers of fire, and that profound 
depth of the earth which the barbarians [the 
Jews,] call Gehenna ? Does he not prophetical- 
ly mention Tartiirus, Cocytus, Acheron, the 
Phlegethon of fire, and certain other like places 

Jl Apol Prim« c. a^U* jp. 56. Parif^ 4742. 
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of punishment, which lead to correction and dis- 
cipline V ^ Here Clemens meant, beyond all 
doubt, that the Jews denominated the place of 
future punishment, Gehenna ; but whether he 
spoke from personal knowledge or from presump- 
tion, is altogether unccjrtain. He knew it to be a 
Jewish, not a Greek, word ; and he may have 
judged its usage among the barbarians, as he called 
them, by what he supposed its sense in the New 
Testament. 

We come, at last, to the Targums of Onkeloft 
and Jonathan Ben Uzziel : and in the latter of 
these, we meet, for the first time in Jewish writ- 
ings, with Gehenna in the sense alleged. In the 
former, so far at least as the end of the paraphrase 
on Genesis, neither that term nor any thing else 
relating to our subject, occurs ; and we presume 
that such is the case with the rest of the work, 
since it is nearly a literal trarislation, and is never 
quoted, by the critics, for examples in point. But 
in the Targum of Jonathan Ben Uzziel, Gehenna 
is several times used ; iaild here, as we have al- 
ready observed, it seems iappropriated exclusively 
to scenes either of future woe, or of severe and ex- 
extensive judgments in this world : perhaps, always 
to the former. The author speaks of Gehenna, as 
the place which God *hath prepaied below for 
transgressors ;' to which he ^ will adjudge them in 
the day of trial ;' and * from which he will preserve 
his righteous servants.' When he redeems the 
captivity of his people, ' he will appear in his pow- 
er, in order to cast all the impious into Gehenna.' 
It is ^ prepared, of old, for the nations that have 

1 gtroia. Lib. y*^o. 14, p, 709. Eilit. Pettar, 
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oppressed Israel : the king eternal hath prepiared 
it deep and wide ; a flaming pile is kindled there- 
in, as of much wood ; and the word of the Lord 
as a torrent of sulphur sets it on fire.' The dis- 
semblers, in their terror, exclaim, ' Who among 
US shall dwell in Jerusalem, where the impious 
are to be judged and sent into Gehenna with eter- 
nal burning/ * The blessed shall see them des- 
cending into the land of Gehenna,' Such as say, 
* stand by thyself, come not near unto me, for I 
am holier than thou, — shall have their punishment 
in Gehenna, where the fire burns continually ; 
and their bodies shall be delivered to the second 
death.' When all people shall come *from month 
to month, and from sabbath to sabbath, to wor- 
ship before the Lord, they shall go forth and be- 
hold the carcases of the sinners who have despis- 
ed the word of the Lord ; their souls die not, and 
their fire is not quenched ; and they shall be 
judged in Gehenna, until the righteous shall say 
of them. We have seen enough.' &,cA Such is 
the language in which this author speaks of Ge- 
henna. And we may repeat, that it is not only in 
a diflierent style, but under a different name^ that 
he mentions the valley of Hinnom. At the date 
of this Targum, therefore, we may conclude that 
the term had become appropriated by the Jews 
to a place of future torment. Nothing remains, 
but to point out the age of the work. 

This is uncertain. Prideaux, together with 
several of the old critics, and even Gesenius 
among the living, place it not far from the Chris- 
tian era, on the authority chiefly of Jewish tra- 

1 Targ. in Jona. (in Walton'a Polyglot,) in 1 Sam. li. 6 — 10. 
/M. jmW. 14—16. Id ; iix. 81—^ j xxiiil 14, I7f liH, • j 
irr. 5,6; ii?j. 24. Jer. x\u. 1%. 
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ditions. Prideaux> however, has well observed, 
that ' in historical matters, it is not to be regarded 
what the Jews write, or what they omit.' Most 
of the eminent critics now agree that it could not 
have been completed till some time between two 
and four hundred years after Christ. Dr. Jahn 
thinks it ' a collection of the interpretations of sev- 
eral learned men, made towards the end of the 
third century, and containing some of a much 
older date.' Eichhorn says that ' Jonathan cer- 
tainly lived later than the birth of Christ ;' and 
judging from his style, his fables, his perversions 
of the prophecies concerning the Messiah, and 
from the profound silence of the early Jews and 
Christian fathers, he concludes that his compila- 
tion cannot have been made before the fourth 
century. The same circumstances that Eichhorn 
adduces, are thought by Berthoidt to indicate the 
second or third century ; and he is confident that 
the collection ^ cannot have attained its complete 
form, before the end of the second century.' 
With these general conclusions, it is said that 
^auer likewise agrees ; and some critics have re- 
ferred the work to as late a period as the seventh 
or eighth century.^ 

2 Prideanx'B Cennsetions, Vol. iy. pp. 215 — 220 ; Vol. ii. p. 
180. Geteniaa Jesaia Einleit. § 11. Jabn's Introdaction to the 
Old Testament, Geo. Introd. § 47, p<. 66. New York, 1827. 
EiehboniNi Einleit. in das alte Test Kap. iii. § 226, 227. Ber- 
tholdt's bistoriscbe Einleit. in Schriften dcs alt. nnd nen. Test 
Zweyt«r Th. § 173. Home's Introdaction, Vol. ii. p. 160. 
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Interpretations, affecting the credibility of the 

Scriptures. 

It is by no means astonishing, that many parts 
of the sacred writings, in the English version, 
have lost much of their original vigor and beauty. 
Were we sure that all the manuscripts had been 
well preserved, or faithfully copied, and that they 
were correct before us, still it is impossible by 
any artificial translation to express the peculiar 
power and import of every passage. We say ar- 
tificial ; for we believe all our translations are so. 
Too much dependence has been placed upon 
mere philological rules and the mechanical defini- 
tions of Lexicons. Prof Norton of Cambridge., 
an eminent Greek critic, we understand is engag- 
ed in making a translation of the New Testa- 
ment, in which the spirit, rather than the letter 
of the word, is to be primarily consulted. The 
public, we think, may derive essential advantage 
from the fruits of his labors. But when we con- 
sider for how many centuries the sacred writings 
remained in manuscript, passing through the 
hands of perhaps corrupt and designing men, the 
wonder is, that there are not more and grosser 
errors in the received text than do exist. It is 
cause of gratitude to heaven, that the Scripturesr 
hav^ been so well preserved. 

But qecewty compels us to take things ajs^^ 
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find them. The truth is, the Scriptures, as they 
are presented to us in the current English dress, 
have lost much of their ancient intelligibility and 
power, and in some respects, ' are hard to be un- 
derstood.' We are obliged, therefore, to resort 
to interpretations. We speak not now of those 
passages which are involved in the most obscuri- 
ty, and which none can pretend to understand 
with any great claims to positive accuracy. We 
speak, rather, of passages more explicit ; but 
which are still so expressed as to leave some room 
to conjecture and speculation. On such passages 
• we must exert our reason — carnal and danger*- 
ous as some are pleased to consider it ; we must 
compare them with other scriptures, and avail 
ourselves of such other auxiliary helps as are ac- 
cessible to us. The conclusions to which we 
may thus arrive, we call interpretations. We use 
this word as a convenient one, not caring to 
vouch for its full propriety. 

It is not to be denied, that the Scriptures have 
been so interpreted as tp weaken their claims to 
the confidence and respect of mankind. They 
have, indeed, been made to teach doctrines which 
are expressly censured on the very face of the sa- 
cred text. For instance : No maxim is more 
prominent in the New Testament~one the spirit 
of which is diffused throughout the whole record 
— than that Christianity was given to save, not to 
destroy men's lives. Its author reproved every 
attempt at violence and bloodshed oo the part m 
bis followers. He would have his religion propa^ 
gated, not by the sword, but by the simple and 
^et migbty pQWtt of truth over the miod» of nn 
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inteiligent world. And yet Urban and the Coun- 
cil of Clermont could very readily so interpret 
certain passages in the two Testaments, as not 
only to authorize, but expressly to require a cru- 
sad^ to Palestine, to murder the Saracens and 
rescue the Hol^ Land and its sacred relics from 
longer profanation. This is but a single, though 
a tremendous and bloody, case in point. All 
history, and even our own observation, will show 
how Christianity has been perverted, abused and 
injured by the conjectures, speculations and in- 
terpretations in which its ignorant and misguided 
friends have indulged. 

The manner in which many parts of Scripture 
are explained at the present day, has given an 
immense advantage to scoffers and unbelievers. 
The fact is not to be concealed or disguised, that 
the greatest objections ever conceived and urged 
gainst Christianity as a system, have been pre* 
dicated on the irrational and contradictory dog- 
mas of the Church. These have been taken for 
!;ranted to b^, what their friends have imperious- 
y claimed for them, the genuine doctrines of the 
gospel. Being so taken, the objections of infidels, 
we must say, have been weighty ; and they have 
produced an extensive distrust of the truth of the 
sacred writings. Yolney has said, that, at the 
time of Christ's advent, the expectation amongst 
the better informed Jews was, that the Messiah; 
when be came, would effect a salvation for all the 
world. Jesus, on the contrary, taught a partial 
salvation — so it is now contended. He came 
preacbiing eternal damnation for a majority of 
mankind* The inference of that sceptic was a 
iuitiiraloae>viz.«— that Christ was not t.l\<^ xxs^se; 
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MeB$mk whom 4be |proi>beUi of Jud^ bad fere* 
told. . His mission, it is added, was at war with 
the promise of his coming, and at variaoce with 
his professed philcmthropy and universal benevo* 
lence« Now Volney took th§ current dogmas of 
the Church, and the popular interpretations of 
the New Testament, as the sound doctrines, as 
the true interpretation. Hence be found a seri- 
ous objection to the divinity of Christ and to the 
truth of his system. 

But it was not our design to indict a labored 
article on the general subject of objections to the 
Christian faith. Our object more particularly, ia 
this place, is to say, that the most of those objec- 
tions must be deemed valid as long as what i^ 
now commonly called orthodoxy, is taken as a 
correct summary of the Chiristian systenn. If ev- 
er the main objectionsof unbelievers are silenced, 
we are persuaded that the wprk must be done by 
Universalists, or by others assuming th^ grounds 
of Universalist interpretations. No system is so 
friendly to the authority of divine revelation as 
theirs. After all the abuse that has been helped 
upon them, as errorists, heretics and semi-inlideH 
the credit of so interpreting the sacred writing 
as to preserve their harmony and conai^teneyy 
must belong to the Universalists. If their inter- 
pretations are rejected, it will be inp^se^ble^ tQ 
commend the Scriptures to the favor of candid 
and inquiring minds. The more learned and ^$8ir 
gacious opponents of this faith, are not ignoi^nt 
of the fact, as we shall soon show. 

If the popular notion of ^ a day of jndgm^t' 
be correct, tbatisi if the opinion is actmailyv 8n»- 
tained by the passages wjbi^hJiraalwaj^iippeiM 
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toia proof of 1^ point, W6 confess we do not see 
how the claims of Christ as a prophet can be well 
sustained. We never read the 24th and 25th 
chapters of St. Matthew's Gospel without saying 
to ourselves — destroy the views of Universabsts 
ooncerning the predtetions here recorded, and 
you destroy the stroi^est evidence of the truth of 
Christianity. Let it be a^eed, that the events 
there described have not yet taken place, and it 
is as true as that Jesus spoke, that ^his words have 
paigsed away' without being fulfilled. It cannot 
have escaped the notice of any candid and un- 
prejudiced reader of tlm fiew Testament, that 
the event spoken of in seveial passages, which 
has generally been supposed to relate to a ^ day 
of judgment/ was expected by Jesus Christ, his 
apostles and the primitive believers, to take place 
during that generation. Some, it is troe, have 
attempted to show to the contrary, but their la- 
bor has been but an attempt. Grotius, Locke 
and others have frankly declared, that the apos- 
tles themselves believed that the end of the world 
was to happen in their time, and that they have 
declared Uiis to be their belief in several passages 
of their epistles. Now to say that by the end of 
the world they understood what modern Chris- 
tians believe, we cannot eseape the fact that they 
were deceived and in error on this all^important 
point, what assurance ^^en we have that they 
were not also deceived and erroneous on other 
points ? Nothing but t^e views of Universalists 
on this subject, which we belbve are assuredly 
the true ones, can save them against this disas- 
trous and fatal inference. In other words, let 
4ho doctrini&xsf a day of jiidgtnent in fE future 
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worid, SO fwt as this doctrine depends for its sup- 
port on the passages alluded to, be admitted, and 
you efiectually remove the chief prop from the 
temple of Christianity. ^^ 

We have said that sensible men amongst our 
opfK)nents have discovered this important fact. 
Our proof of this statement we give below, from 
Dr. Macknight, — an orthodox Calvinist, — whose 
observations Dr. Clarke has admitted with appro- 
bation, as the best manner of sustaining Chris- 
tianity against the objection referred ta It wilt 
be seen, that he has been obliged to give up those 
passages as containing no proof of the doctrine 
of ^ a day of judgment,' and to contend that they 
relate to the end of the Jewish world at the des- 
truction of Jerusalem. Universalists may take 
confidence when they find their views of this 
matter so distinctly sustained by snch authority. 
The concessions of an opponent are always valu« 
able. 

The following is from the 4th section of Dr. 
Macknight's Prefece to 2 Thessalonians, entitled 
< Different comings of Christ are spoken of in the 
New TestamentT 

' In this article, I propose to show that there 
are other comings of Christ spoken of in the 
Scripture, besides bis coming to judgment ; and 
that there are other things besides tins mundane 
system, whose end is there foretold ; and that it 
is of the other matters the apostles speak, when 
they represent the day of their MeHcTy and tte 
end ofaU things, as at band^ 

^ First, thei^, in ^eproph^c writings .of the 
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S^WB, (9 Sam. »ti^ 10^ IS. Psal. xem 9— 5. 
Isa. xix. 1.) great exertioi^ of the Divine power, 
whether for the salvation or destructioD of na« 
tions^ are called the carMngf th^ appearance, the 
presence of &od. Hence it was natural for the 
apostles, who were Jews, to call any signal and 
evident interposition of Christ, as goveinor of the 
world, for the accomplishment of His purposes, 
His coming, and His day ; accordingly, those 
exertions of His power and providence, whereby 
he destroyed Jerusalem and the temple, abrogat- 
ed the Mosaic institutions, and established the 
Gospel, are called by the apostles His coming 
End day : not only in allusion to the ancient pron 
phetic language, but because Christ himself, in 
his prophecy concerning these events, recorded 
Matt. xxiv. has termed them the coming of the 
Son of man, in allusion to the foUomng prophecy 
of Daniel, of which his own prophecy b an expli- 
cation : Dan. vii. 13. 1 saw in the night vis-' 
ions, and, behold, one like the Son of man came 
with the douds of heaven, and came to the An* 
cient of days. And they brought him near be- 
fore him. 14. And there was given him do^ 
minion, and glory and a kingdom; that eM 
people, nations, and languages, should serve hinu 
His dominion is an everlasting dominUmi^ 
which shall riot pass away ; and his kingd&m 
that which ^haU not be destroyed. This prophe- 
cy, the Jewish doctors, with one consent, attri^ 
bute to the Messiah, and of that temporal king- 
dom which they expected was to be given Him. 
Further, they supposed^ He would erect that 
temporal kingdom by great and visible exertbnsof 
His power for th^ des^ucfion ctf His enetnka % 
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' but they liUle suspected that themselves were of 
the number or those enemies whom He was to 
destroy ; and that His kingdom was to be estab- 
lished upon the ruin of their state. Yet that was 
the true meaning of the coming of the Son of 
man in the douds of heaven. For while the Jew- 
ish nation continued in Judea, and observed the 
institutions of Moses, they violently opposed the 
preaching of the Gospel, by which the Messiah 
was to reign over all people, nations, and lan- 
guages. Wherefore, that the everlasting king- 
dom might be established effectually, it was ne- 
cessary that Jerusalem and the Jewish state 
should be .destroyed by the Roman armies. Now, 
since our Lord foretold this sad catastrophe in the 
words of the prophet Daniel, Matt. xxiv. 30, And 
they ehall see the Son of man coming in the 
clouds of heaven, with power and great glory ,* 
and after describing every particular of it with 
the greatest exactness, seeing he told his disci- 
ples, ver. 34, This generation shaU not pass till 
all these things be fulfiUed ; can there be any 
doubt that the apostles (who, when they wrote 
tbeir eprstles, certainly understood the true im- 
port of this prophecy,) by their Master* s coming 
and by the end of all things, which they repre- 
sent as at hand, mean, his coming to destroy Je- 
rusalem, and to put an end to the institutions of 
Moses ? It is no objection to this, that when the 
apostles heard Christ declare, there shall not he 
left here one stone upon another^ that shall not 
he thrown down, they connected the end of the 
world or age with that event. Matt. xxiv. 3. 
2HI i^ when these things shall he, and what 
shaUbs the signofihy coming, and of the end 
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of the age ? For as the Jewith doctors divide the 
duraiion of the world into three ages ; the age be- 
fore the law, the age under the law/ and the age 
under the Messiah ; the apostles knew that the 
age under the law wa« to end when the age un- 
der the Messiah began ; and, therefore, by the 
end of the age, they meant, even at that time, 
not to the end of the world, but to the end of the 
age under the law> in which the Jews had been 
greatly oppressed by the heathens. And al- 
though they did not understand the purpose for 
which their Master was to come, nor the true na- 
ture of his kingdom, nor suspect that be was to 
make any change in the institutions of Moses ; 
yet when they write their epistles, being illumin- 
ated by the Holy Ghost, they certainly knew that 
the institutions of Moses were to be abolished ; 
and that their Master's kingdom was not a tem- 
poral but a spiritual dominion, in which all peo-" 
pie, nations, and languages, were to be governed, 
not by external force, but by the operation of 
truth upon their minds, through the preaching of 
the Gospel. 

*^ Further, that the apostles, by the coming of 
Christ, which they represented as at hand when 
they wrote their epistles, meant His coming to 
establish His spiritual kingdom over all people, 
nations, and languages, and not his coming to put 
an end to this mundane system, is evident from 
what Christ himself told them^ Matt. xvi. 28. 
< There be some standing here, who shall not 
taste of death till they see tne Son of man coming 
in His kingdom.^ And agreeably to this account 
ofthe coming of Christ, and of the end of all 
things, I observe^, that every pa3S9gepf their epis^a 
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in which the apeetlei» have i^ken of these thtDgs as 
at hand, may j with the greatest propriety^ be inter- 
preted of Christ's coming to establish hiseverlasting 
kingdom over all people, nations,and languages, by 
destro]ring Jerasakm, putting an end to the law 
of Moses, and spreading the Gospel through the 
world. Thus, 1 Cor. x. 11. * These things- 
are written for oar admonition, upon whom the 
end of the ages are come,' means the end of the 
age under the law, and the beginning of the age 
under the Messiah. Phil. iv. 5. ^ Let your mo^ 
deration be known to all men : the Lord is nigh :^ 
namely, to destroy the Jews, your greatest adver- 
saries. Heb. ix. 26. ^ But now once, at the 
conclusion of the ages,' the Jewish Jubilees, ' he 
bath been manifested to abolish sin offering, by 
the sacrifice (^Himself.' Heb. x. 25. ' Exhort- 
ing one another daily ; and so much the roore^ 
as ye see the day approaching,' the day of Christ's 
coming to destroy Jerusalem and the Jewish 
state. Ver. 37. « For yet a little while and He 
who is coming will come, and will not tarry.' 
James v. 7. * Wherefore, be patient, brethren) 
unto the coming of the Lord.' Ver. 8. * Be ye 
also patient, strengthen your hearts, for the com^ 
ing erf* the Lord,' to destroy the Jews, your per- 
secutors, 'dmweth nigh.' Yer. 9. < Behold the 
Ju<%e standeth before the door.' 1 Pet. iv. 7. 
' The end of all things,' the end of Jerusalem, and 
of the templC) and of all the Mosaic institutions, 

* hath approached. Be ye therefore sober, and 
watch unto prayer^^ 1 John ii. 18. Young ^ chil- 
dren, it is the last hour' of the Jewish state ; 

* and as ye have heard' from Christ, in His pro- 
/dwcy cKftiiedi^Uliiclipiijof Jerusalem! that ^anti- 
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ehrist Cometh, sanaw th^re are maay antichrists, 
whence we know that it is the last hour' of the 
Jewish state. 

^. ^' There is finother coming of Christ spoken 
of by the apostles, different Ukeiyise from his com-' 
ing to judge the world, and to put an end to the 
present state of things ; viz. his coming to des- 
troy the man of Hn. 2 Thess. ii. 8. ^ Him the 
Lord will consume by the breath of his mouth, 
and will render ineffectual by the bright shining 
of his coming.' This singular event, which wiU 
contribute greatly to the honor of God, and the 
good of his church,^ being, accomplished by a visi- 
ble and extraordinary interposition of the power 
of Christ in the government of the world, is agree- 
ably to the Scripture style, fitly called *the com- 
ing of the Lord ;' and ^ the bright shining of his 
coming.;' but this coming is nowhere in the Scrip- 
tures said to be at hand. 

3. '^ There is likewise a day^ or coming af 
ChriH, spoken of by Paul, * different from His 
coming to judgment, and from both the former 
comings : I mean His releasing His people from 
their present trial, by death. 1 Cor. i. 8. « He 
also will confirm you unto the end, without accu- 
sation, in the day of our Lord Jesus Christ.' 
Philip, i. 6. ^ He who hath begun in you a good 
work will be completing it until the day of our 
Lord Jesus Christ.' It is true, the release of 
Christ's servants from their present trial, by death, 
is accomplished, for the most part, by no extra- 
ordinary display of His power; yet it is fitly 
enough called His day and coming ; because by 
His appointment all men die : and by His power 
each is carried to his own place after death. Be- 
14 
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sides, his seryaDts in paiticular, being (Hit on tfaeir 
duty, like soldiers, tnust remain at their several 
posts, till released by their commander ; and 
when he releases them, He is fitly said to come 
for that purpose. 

4. '^ Besides all these, there is a day or coming 
of the Lord to judge the world, and to put an 
end to the present state of things. This coming, 
Christ himself has promised. Matt. xvi. 27. 
*' The Son of man shall come in the glory of his 
Father with his holy angels ; and then shall he 
reward every man accoi'ding to his work.' Now, 
this being a real, personal appearing of Christ in 
the body, is more properly than any other of Bis 
comings called ffte day, and coming of Ckriet.-^ 
And the purpose of it being more important than 
those of His other comings, the exertions of HiiBi 
power, for accomplishing them will be nK)st sig- 
nal and glorious. Hence this coming is with 
great propriety, termed, * the revelation of Jesus 
Christ,' and ' the day' of His revektion, *when 
he shall be glorified in his saints, and admired of 
all them who believe.' '' 

With regard to a yet future day of jud^ent, 
it will be noticed, that the Doctor, though he has, 
for the sake of rescuing Christianity from an oth- 
erwise f^tal objectbn, frankly given up all the 
passages which hdve been usually relied upon in 
support of the sentiment, still betrays his desire 
to save a piece from the wreck, for the subsistence 
of his sectarian opinion. This he attempts, in bis 
remarks on the 'fourth' coming of Christ. In 
those remarks, we must say, he has evinced great 
wconsistencyf not to say insincerity. We wish 
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it were in our power to believe the Doctor per- 
fectly honest in what he there says. Let the rea- 
der re-examine it. He then finds but a single 
text in proof of a yet future coming of Christ to 
judgment. And what is it ? Matt. xvi. 27 : * The 
Son of man shall come in the glory of his Father 
with his holy angels ; and then shall he reward 
every man according to his work.^ This, he avers, 
is a * real, personal appearing of Christ'—-* more 
important than the purposes of his other com- 
ings.' Will the reader believe, that Dr. Mac- 
knight himself has, in another place, produced 
this passage, or the remaining part of it, to prove 
that this very coming was at the destruction of 
Jerusalem ? See his language under the first di- 
vision : ^Further, that the apostles, by the com- 
ing of Christ, which they represented as at hand 
when they wrote their epistles, meant His coming 
to establish His spiritual kingdom over all people, 
nations and languages, and not His coming to 
put an end to this mundane system, is evident 
from what Christ himself told them. Matt. xvi. 
28, [the very verse after the above,] * There be 
some standing here, who shall not taste of death, 
till they see the Son of man coming in his king- 
dom.' This, then, both was and was not an 
event to take place at the end of this mundane 
system — according to Dr. Macknight. We leave 
the Dr. with this mortifying contradiction, and 
the reader with the rest of his remarks, which are 
not contradictory, but natural, consistent and 

useful. WM, A. DRBW. 
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Modifications of the popular Doctrine of Endless 

Misery, 

The design of this arlieliQ being somewhat nov-> 
el we would ha^ve the rend^ cle^trly appri^^ of 
the course we intend to pursue, Our immediate 
^im is not to etofifute the dootriiie of endless mise^ 
ry ; but tp point out the inconsistency of certaior 
modifications it appeaia to be undergoing. Some 
of our speculative divine^i unwilling to dispenae 
with so imposing a tenet, and feeling, iieyerthe*- 
less^ unprep^ed to maintaiu it in all its native 
barbarity, huve hoped to accommodate it» iu a 
d^fvee, to th0 dictates of reason and humanity. 
But while atteulpting th«9, they seem wbcdly to 
foiget the ground ou which they resi the very 
doctrine itself. With an oversight, remarkable^ 
but not uncommon with ingenious speculatists^ 
they, in the first pis^e, ^dvahee the general hy- 
pothesis on certain alleged proofs ; and then they 
proceed tomodifir it, ^ they remove it entirely 
from tiie reach w those proofe, even were tha ori* 
ginal appositeness admitted : Uiua leaving the> 
atructure, nmch improved perhap^^ but deprived 
of its foumtotioo. Th<e^^ e9p09ure oflhisfact^ if 
msule with sufficient plaiiap^a> wiN lead the ad^ 
vocates ofthe doctrine to iiN9i) that they muat m-. 
ther bring it back to its proper though horrible 
character, or afaftAdon itdto^ther. & a^telbL^s^ 

14* 
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alternative^ we doubt not that miany of them will 
choose the latter course ; and when the case be- 
comes generally understood, we believe that the 
tide of improvement, which is already felt, will 
be directed more fully to the abolition of the ob- 
noxious dogma, instead of being diverted in vain 
attempts for Its amendment. 

The soul ground on which endless misery is be- 
lieved and urged, as an article of the Christian 
religion, is, if we mistake not, the supposed fact 
that the Scriptures teach it ; or, at least, Uiat 
they explicitly mention a punishment in eternity, 
without warranting the hope of its termination. 
It is on the Bible, we are told that the doctrine 
rests. And if, for the purpose of reducing the 
question into a definite compass, we ask, on what 
part of the Bible ? a multitude of noted and oft 
repeated texts is brought forward. As it is im- 
portant to mark the character of the testimony 
on which so much depends, we shall do well to 
insert it at some length. It consists of such pas- 
sages as the following : 

^ As it is appointed unto men once to die, bat 
after this the judgment.'^ < We shall all stand 
before the judgment seat of Christ ; for it is writ- 
ten, As I hve, saith the Lord, every knee shall 
bow to me, and every tongue shall confess to God. 
So then every one. of us shall give account of 
himself to God.'^ 'We must all appear before 
the judgment seat of Christ, that every one may 
receive the things done in his body, according to 
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thftt be bath Aone, wbetber it be good or bad.'^ 
* Wben the son of man shall come in his glory, 
and all the holy angels with him, then shall he 
sit upon the throne of his glory ; and before him 
shall be gathered all nations ; and he shall sepa- 
rate them one from another as a shepherd divid- 
eth his sheep from the goats ; and he shall set the 
sheep on his right hand, but the goats on the left. 
.... Then shall he say also unto them on the 
left hand, Depart from me^ ye cursed, into ever- 
lasting fire, prepared for the devil and his angels. 
For I was an hungered, and ye gave me no meat; 
I was thirsty, and ye gave me no drink ; I was a 
stranger, and ye took me not in ; naked, and ye 
clothed me not ; sick and in prison, and ye visit- 
ed me not. .... And these shall go away into 
everlasting punishment,'^ * I say unto you, that 
every idle word that man shall speak, they shall 
give account thereof in the day of judgment ; for 
by thy words thou shaltbe justified, and by thy 
words thou shalt be condemned.'^ ' After thy 
hardness and impenitent heart, treasurest up 
unto thyself wrath against the day of wrath and 
revelation of the righteous judgment of God ; 
who will render to every man according to his 
deeds.'® * Because I have called, and ye refused, 
I have stretched out my hand, and no man re- 
garded ; but ye have set at nought all my coun- 
sel, and would none of my reproof; I also will 
laugh at your calamity, and mock when your fear 
cometh. .... Then shall they call upon me, 
but I will not answer ; they shall seek me early, 

3 2 Cor. y.lO. 4 Matt. zxt. 81—46. t Matt, zii, 86, 37. 
6KdiB. ii. 6,«. 
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but they Bhall not find me.'^ * Stid oDe unto 
him, Lord, are there few that be saved ? And 
he said unto them, Sirive to enter in at the strait 
gate ; for itiany, I say unto you, will seek to en- 
ter in, and shall not be able. When once the 
master of the hoiise hath risen up, and hath shut 
the door, and ye begin to stand without, and to 
knock at the door, saying, Lord, Lord, open unto 
us ; and he shall answer and say UAto you, I 
know you not whence ye are ; then thall ye l>0r 
gin to say. We have eaten and drunk in thy pre-' 
sence, and thou hast taught in our streets. But 
he shall say, I tell you I know you not whence 
ye are ; depart from me, all ye workers of iniqui- 
ty.'^ < f (iQ IjQxd Jesus sheJl be revealed from 
heaven with his mighty angels, in flaming fire ta- 
king vengeance on them that know not God, and 
that obey not the gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ; 
who shall be puntshed with everlasting destruc- 
tion from the presence of the Lord, and from the 
glory of his power. '^ The same shall drink of the 
wine of the wrath of God, which is poured oat 
without mixture into the cup of his indignation ; 
and he shall be tormented with fire and brim- 
stone in the presence of the holy angels, and in 
the presence of the Lamb. And the smoke <^ 
their torment asc^ideth up forevef and ever; and 
they have uor^t, day nor night, wha worship the 
beast and his image, and whosoever reeeivelh the 
mark of his name. '^ 

These and all similar texts relate directly, it is 
affirmed, to the future world ; and on iheir an* 

1 Luke xiiu a»i-27. 8 8 ThcM. i. 7-.» . 

SRev.xir.lO,lh 7t»(0T. i. 74*-M. . 
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thoritf , when so af^^^My isi the nolkm of endless 
misery maintained. Take these away, and it 
would no longer exist, as a part of the Christian 
faith. It might, indeed, be still cherished, possi- 
bly, and ofTejred as a mere philosophical conjec- 
ture, like the theory of Burnet concerning the 
earth's creation and changes, or that of Darwin 
concerning the origin of the moon and planets ; 
but it would cease from our pulpits, our creeds, 
and our courses of religious instruction, and re- 
tire to the closet of the sti^dent, and the braii) of 
the speculatist. 

Now, it is manifest that a doctrine which 
claims to be founded immediately on these texts, 
must, in order to preserve any consistency, be 
carefully modified according to the tenor of their 
testimony. If they teach the fact, they just as 
aathoritatiyely teach the mode. And indeed we 
find that the notion of endless misery, such as it is 
in the common vulgar acceptation, is, for the most 
part, well enough conformed, to the, language of 
these passages, admitting that they refer at all to 
the subject. After death, or at the end of time, 
there is to be a general judgment ; when all na- 
tions, all mankind, are to stand before the tribu- 
nal of Christ, and be judged and sentenced with 
regarfl exclusively to the characters formed, and 
the deeds done, while in the body» Those who 
shall be found to hfive led lives of wickedness, 
or to have died without 9avpg repentance, will be 
consigned to eternal torment for the sins they 
committed in this world. Though the intense- 
ness of their sufferings will vary according to the 
ma^itudeandnai^ber.of their past trans^tes.^ 
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sions, yet ike very iirniallest 4egfee will be un* 
speakable and unconceivable, such as alnaighty. 
wrath alone can inflict, Then will the miserable 
wretches seek to return to God ; but no place for 
repentance will be granted* Then shall they cry 
aloud for roercy ; but they have entered a world 
of retribution, not of trifil ; their day of grace is 
past ; and Jehovah mocks at their pam. They 
have incurred an infinite debt of vengeance ; eter« 
nity itself is but sufQcient to punish the irremis- 
sable guilt. 

Such is a faithful though rather pioderate state- 
ment of the popular doctrine of endless misery. 
And it is apparent, at first glance, that its several 
particulars have a general correspondence with 
the respective representations in those scripturea 
which are relied on for its support, and which, 
for the sake of the argument, we must nowtake it 
for granted, relate to eternity. Let the reader 
look back, and consult them again, and he will 
see that they assert the alleged process of a gen- 
eral judgment, the retrospective reference of the 
decision and of the succeeding punishment^ and 
the terrible vehemence of the torment, tocher 
with the implacable character of the wiath of 
Heaven. This, then, is the proper, genuine state 
of the doctrine. Spit has been taught, urged, 
and declaimed upon, for ages ; and so it is held> 
at the present day, 4)y the common lo^s of its 
believers. ^ 

But invthis state, it is so manifestly the doctrine 
of infinite cruelty, that many of its staunch adi^o- 
cates themselves quail before its diabolical aapeet. 
They ca/)^ot^^t their eyes to the i«Biieteti|«Ad6' 
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disproportion between eternal, almighty torture, 
and the sins of fVail mortals in this momentary 
life ; and if they attempt to cover the injustice of 
9uch an infiictioB, under the plea of divine sove- 
reignty, conscience has something to say of the 
liase and dansmiiig malignity of a spirit that per- 
petuates its revenge on a helpless dependant. In 
such a dilemma, is has been felt, that there re- 
ttmined but one way to rescue the favorite hy- 
pothesis from certain condemnation : and that 
was, by amending it, by prudently sacrificing a 
part to preserve the gtoeral whole, and by shift- 
ing it from its native principles to others less 
shocking to oor common sense of propriety. 

Accordingly, when pressed upon this point, its 
defenders now tell us that men will indeed be 
pumsbed eternally ; not however, for sins of this 
life ; for that, it is acknowledged, seems unrea- 
sonable ; but for sins which the victims will per- 
severe in eoimaitting, through the boundless ages 
<yf the future world. And since it is right, and 
even inevitable, that they should suffer so loi^ as 
tkey continue transgressors, divine justice is, on 
thk prindple, fully vindicated in its everlasting 
retributions. 

^< The Atmrican Dract Sooieiy, the best au- 
thority, perhaps> for the present fashion of Ortho- 
(foxy in our country, have^resorted to this princi- 
ple. In answer to the objection, that endless suf^- 
fefing, inflicted as a punishment for sin are un- 
just, ^ey demand, ^ Can you see any injustice in 
Grod^s leaving' creatures, who have voluntarily re- 
belled against 'hitn, to continue in sin forever; 
an4 if they eontinoe ^to^ siii foret^^ tcdl^ xss:X 
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God justly punkh them forever? ' To tbii 
appeal they subjoin the following note : 'Sin- 
ners will deserve to be punished as long as they 
continue to sin. If they sin during the whole of 
life, they will be exposed to suffering during life : 
if for a thousand years after death, they will de^ 
serve to suffer during that time ; if eternally, their 
punishment will have no end. To disprove the 

Justice of future endless punishment, then, it must 
>e shown, either that sinners will cease to sin, or 
that God is under obligation to reclaim to obedi- 
ence beings who are voluntarily engaged in re- 
bellion against him.' (Tract, No. 2§^.. pp. 44, 
45,) Before taking leave pf the last sentence in 
this extract, we must, in justice, commend to 
competent casuists the question^how much strong 
er is the moral obligation to torture a sinner, than 
to reclaim him^ when both courses are equally 
practicable ? 

Dr. Lyman Beecher, a gentleman of some in- 
fluence among the Orthodox of New England, is 
reported to haVe used the following language, in 
defending the justice of endless misery : ' Agstin, 
we are not punished forever, for the sins of this 
short life. This is a mistake. Man is a free 
agent ; and free agency extends through eternity. 
If there is such a thing as free agency, it may ex- 
ist beyond the grave. The UniverBalists admit 
that sin is punished here, if not hereafter. The 
law, and the sul^ects of the law, must, in either 
case, be alike. For if sin exists, it must be pun- 
ished while it exists ; and if it exist forever, the 
punishment must be endless. The punishment 
of the eternal state treads upon the heels of eter- 
nal traBsgtesaion* If the ^oul^ebel. in its future 
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slate it wilt be punish^ ^ where the worm never 
diethy and the fire is not quenched /-^because 
sin is its fuel. The doctrine of the Bible is, ^ If 
ye do not repent, ye shall all likewise perish :' if 
ye do not repent in this life, ye shall never re- 
pent. The Bible says not a word about punish- 
ing men forever for the evils of this life. Sup- 
pose a being to continue in sin, — when he dies, 
is he fit for heaven ? And as he is a free agent, 
does he not deserve a punishment which never 
ends ?' (Report of Dr. B's Sermon against Uni- 
▼ersalism, delivered at Dorchester, March 7th, 
1830. Boston, pp. 8, 9.) 

President Dwight, whose character and at- 
tainments give his opinions much weight with the 
divines of his school, has taken the same ground 
in combatting the objection, that God cannot 
justly punish the sins of finite creatures, with iia- 
finite or endless punishment. ' God may justly 
punish sin,' says he, ' so long as it exists ; and it 
may exist fdrever. He who sin^ through this life, 
may evidently sin through another such period, 
and another, and another, without end. That 
while we continue to sin, God may justly punish 
us, if he can justly punish us at all, is equally 
evident.' Such is the principle on which he de- 
fended the justice of endless punishment. It 
may be well to observe, that the American Tract 
Society, by adopting this plea, have made it their 
own." (Tract, No. 181, p. 7.) 

This, indeed, seenis a very happy improve-^ 
ment. Who, now, can question the justice of 
the act, terriUe tboufh it is ? But it m»a^ \^\ 
15 
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he ov^tookedy tkui here the doctrine rs removed 
eatifely from its otd hereditary groand, where it 
lias hitheito been sa hotly defended. Tb^t fa- 
mous position, the uifimte deG9orit ot siO) which 
was loBg maintaiiied by the iofiessaat repetition, 
of one soliiliary scholastic aigAiment, is abandoned ; 
and endless ptmishment is now to be.inlUcted only 
for continned, endl^s transgression. What have 
we to say against the hypothesis, when thus ex- 
plained ? - 

Nothing, — exc^t that it ought to have, al 
least, some, degrie^ of affinity with the proofa 
claimed for its support, instead of being dir^^tly 
repugnant to them. What are they? Why,, 
that the Soiiptvures assure us, (so it is allied,) 
that hereafter, in the final jadgment, Chiist wiU 
consign those on his left hand, to, everlasting 
fire, to everlasting punishment; not because of 
the sins they may still continue to commit, but 
for the reason, expressly staited, that they had 
heretofore, or while in this world, neglected to 
administer unto him : ^ depart from me: ye cursed 
into everlasting fire, prepared for the d^vil and 
his angels; fori was an hungered and yegavQ 
me no meat ; I was thirsty and ye gavo me no 
drink ; &c. Verily I say unto yon, foasmiicli as 
ye did it not unto one of the least of these, ye did: 
i t not ua'to me« And these shall go away into ov- 
erk^ing puiniahmeftt% Accordingly^ we a^ told|k 
i$as ptoi aa language can make it, that tt^y will 
be punished eternally ; not for the sins. (^ this 
life, it is added, but for those of the future. liet 
the reader mairk this eootradiction. Another 
proof, said to be eqiuaUy deoisivo^ iS| that when 
tkerlhk man liftfld op bi9^ eyet \u tbo tc^ments o£ 
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hell, and begg^ <>f his Ittdier Abrftkam a little 
respite, he ¥^s iifev<K»ddy denied, with this an- 
swer : ^ Son, femember that thou, in thy life 
time, reeeivedst ^y good things, and likewise 
Lazartis evil thin9:s : tmt now, he is comforted, 
and thou art tormented. And besides all this, 
between its and ]roa there is a ffcesi gulf fixed ; 
so that they which wonM pass from hence^o you, 
cannot, neither can they pass to us that would 
come Irom thence/ ^ On the strength of this 
&vorite text, we are sometimes threatened with 
damnation ourselves, if we do not acknowledge 
4hat in eternity an kapassal^ iiarrier wiH sepa- 
rate mankind, and that the prayers of the sofier- 
ers for release or mitij^tion, will be inexorably 
refused ; not, however, tKi aG«Kwnt of their pre* 
vious condition in their lifetime, but for the 
characters which they shall then contimie to sus* 
tain. Our brethren shoald be « littie more con^ 
sistent, when Ifaey back ikek arguments with 
such menaces. They likewiG^ support the gen-^ 
era! doctrine in queittion, on the remark of St. 
Paul, that ' we must all appear before the judg- 
ment seat of Christ, that every one may rec^ve 
the things done in his body, acc<Mrding to that be 
bath done, wheth^* it be good or bad.' Here, it 
is scud, a future judgment is asserted, that is to be 
followed by punishment for the bad, as well as 
reward for the good ; birt, then the punishment 
will be inflicted foir ^ the thffi|^ cbne in '^--etemi'^ 
ty, instead of^^in the body/ In this way tve 
might piioceed, pointii%oui the mme direct coo* 
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tradtction between other alleged proofs and the 
hypothesis itself which is rested upon them. 

It will be pleaded, perhaps, that we seem dis- 
posed to take an undue advantage of this over- 
sight ; because we have kept out of view the fact 
that there are texts also of another kind, which 
are used as evidence of endless misery : texts, 
that threaten punishment, without pronouncing 
whether it be for past or perpetuated sin. St. 
Paul says, for example, that they who know not 
God, nor obey the gospel, ^ shall be punished 
with everlasting destruction from the presence of 
the Lord, and from the glory of his power.' ^ As 
we are not, in this instance, expressly told that it 
is on account of former instead of continued dis- 
obedience, that the destruction is to be everlast- 
ing, we are fortunately left at liberty, it may be 
contended, to form such an opinion, here, as we 
please, on the point in question; so that the advo- 
cates of the doctrine may safely repose it, even in 
its modified state, on this passage and on others 
that happen to be equally indefinite. 

Very well. Then they will, of course, dis- 
charge from their service all those texts which, 
on the other hand, are definite in this respect, 
and which they have hitherto claimed with so 
much assurance, not to say sapercilioasness. 
Nor must they stop here. They must join with 
Universalists, and agaihst all their former expla^ 
nations, criticisms, denunciations, aiid even ana- 
theipaS) they must proceed to show that the pa- 
rable of the sheep and goats, that of the rich man 

4 J Tl^em. I 7^8^, 
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and Lazarus, the dechration of tbe apostle that 
we sball all stand before the jadgment seat of 
Christ to receive the thin^ done in the body, and 
cdl other passages of this class^ have no rdation 
whatever to punishment in eternity ; for it is 
manifest that if sach be their reference, that pun- 
ishnient is to be inflicted for sins committed here, 
not hereafter. What way will they turn ? Will 
they at once relinquish all these passages, which 
have, in fact, been regarded as their leading 
proofs? If so, they should be aware that when 
they have referred these tbe most terrible of the 
tbreatenings to the judgments of tin^e, they will 
never be able to show that the remainder of the 
catidc^e may not as properly be explained in 
the same manner ; so that they will thus abandon 
the very last defences of their doctrine. Or will 
they return to their ^ position, and facing down 
all reason and justice, maintain, as formerly, that 
the infinite amount of eternal torture is but an 
adequate retribution for the sins of this short life.^ 
We discover no intermediate course. 

Thus far we have <)welt on the absurdity of this 
modification when compared with the texts ad- 
duced as proofs* Now \m ai;e to see that it is 
altogether incongruous with ether important par- 
ticiilars in the scSieme ; and that so long as this 
improvement^ so called, is retained, the general 
aystem must be inconjiistent with itself. Its ad- 
vocates make great accooDt of a general judg- 
ment at the close of tisae and opemng of •eternl^ 
ty ; wheo all maakind^ from Adam to the latest 

Seaeratiogty riiall stwd at the bar of Qodj to un- 
($rgo. tbQ sc^tttiajr of afl»ea9it»finMi aoA ^ t^ 

Id* 
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pardon or final doom. Final doom for what ? 
Not for sins yet future, we suppose; not for 
transgressions never as yet perpretrated. And 
still we are told that the punishment awarded in 
that doom is to be for continued and eternal sin, 
not for that which shall have transpired in the 
present life. Here is no little confusion, which 
we should be glad to see cleared up by the theo- 
logical ingenuity of our age. On the old ground, 
the great day of future judgment was appointed 
for the purpose of determining the characters and 
deserts which mankind should already have ac- 
quired, and of pronouncing sentence accord- 
ingly ; but what is its use or object, on the 
new plan, we neither perceive, nor imagine 
that the diviiies, who take upon themselves the 
regulation of such mysteriies, have yet resolv- 
ed. Let them be reminded, that in repairing 
an old garment with pieces from a new, there 
is danger that the parts will not agree, and that 
the rent will be made worse. 

There is another and more thorough modifi- 
cation of the doctrine of endless woe, which 
obtains among: certain Liberal and Rational 
Christians. Futiye punishment they see clear- 
ly taught in that Class of texts from which we 
have quoted; and they discover no evidence 
entirely satisfactory that it will not be eternal. 
At the same time, however, they abhor the diabol- 
ical cruelty of the old doctrine, and the unreason- 
able severity retained even in the last orthodox 
improvements. They are pleased to say; not only 
that mankind will be punished hereafter merely 
fi>r the i^fitinued 4isauag^^sloi:» ^ eternity, but 
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aho tiiat the pcmiriiiiieDt itself will be nothing 
more than the guilt which sinners now feel in 
their iniquity. The future state, they con- 
ceive, is to be but a continuation of the present, 
so that the wicked will enter upon it with the 
very same characters and feelings with which 
they pass from this world. If they afterwards 
reform, their guilt will grow proportionately 
less ; if they sink deeper in sin, it will increase. 
But in either case it will be about the same, both 
in kind and degree, with that which the like 
imperfection or wickedness produces here. 

Now, if endless punishment must be taught 
at every expense whatsoever, this, we confess, 
is as mild and liberal a. construction of the doc- 
trine, as can well be devised. But still the 
question recurs, On what is all this hypothe- 
sis founded ? On the sacred testimony, that 
some ' shall depart into everlasting fire,' and be 
^ tormented in this ikme,' where ^ shall be 
weeping and gnashing of teeth ;' that they ^ shall 
drink of the wine of the wrath of God which 
is poured out without mixture into the cup of 
his indignation ;' and be tormented with fire 
and brimstone,* so that * the smoke of their tor- 
n>ent ascendeth up forever, ' &c. &c. Does 
this language mean nothing but a sensation of 
guilt ; and that, too, only in the ordinary de- 
gree ? ' If so, it was absurd to represent the 
sufferers as departing into it, or, indeed, to 
denounce it upon -them as something then fu- 
ture ; for th^ truth was, they were already 
in it^— -as properly so before, as after they 
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died. Turn tQ tbe 8e?eriil pasfiagcs, road tbem 
with their respective contexts, and it will be 
manifest that they announce sopie extraordi- 
nary and signal inflictions of punishment, to 
whatever state of existence they refer. If to 
this world, they signify some uncommon and 
terrible events, some condign, external retribu- 
tions of a just providence ; if to the future, they 
teach; not properly speaking a state of guilt, 
but rather an open and formal visitation of 
judgment in that world, dreadful beyond all 
that sinners had experienced previously, or, in 
the present. In this case, christians are pre- 
cluded, by the authority of revelation, from re- 
presenting the puQishment of eternity either as 
a continuation of our present accusing con- 
science, or as a recompense for sins to be com- 
mitted hereafter. Tbe same aUernative that 
was before presented, still remains : either to 
release all those texts from the cause of endless 
damnation, or else to restore the doctrine to its 
native ground of pure vindictive torture and un- 
dissembled cruelty. 

Is there no eye*salve for tbe learned criticism 
of our age, that will give it a reach of vision to 
take in the contexts and noanifest circumstan- 
ces of these noted passages? With all its 
array of Greek, Hebrew oid cognate languag- 
es, at least characters> must it always, continue 
to peer into the depths of it9 philological ex- 
cavations, and never raise its ken to survey, 
the fields it has mined instead of cultivating ? 
Let but the 8ch(^r tra^^e the eriginal, and tbe 
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unlearned the translation, with a broad view 
to the general current of the discourse^ rather 
than to minute and insulated particulars^ and 
they \ViII readily discover that the texts in ques- 
tion have no reference to the subject to which 
they have been so long applied. 
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Art. VII. 



Punishment and Forgiveness. 

I. The Scriptures of the Old Testament teach 
that G&d renders to m>ery man according to his 
work ;^ waid they also proclaina the Lord God 
merciful and gracious, forgiving iniquity^ trans- 
gression and ain,^ Nor. is either of these doc- 
trines of the Old Testament abrogated under the 
Gospel dispensation^ The Scnptures of the 
New Testament e;q)ressly state, that God will 
render to every man according to hi& deeds^ in 
the day (or dispensation) when God shall judge 
the secrets of men by Jesus Christ ; and also that 
be hath exalted Jesus Christ to be a Prince and 
Saviour, to give repentance and forgiveness of 
sinsJ These two im^o^tant doctrines of the 
Bible have been sa defio^d by a respectable class 
of christians, as to appear inconsistent with each 
other. They hold tiat the sentence of the law 
against tfansgressors, in recompense to them ac- 
cording to their deserta, is their consignntent to 
endless puaishment. And as VaU have sinned/ 
thi) just desert o£ all is the aforesaid endless puii-> 
ishment. Yet the clas& of christians of whom I 

1 t)enU %xx, 15. Ps. Ixu, 12. ProT. xt. 31. Ezek, x?iii. 

2 £x^ xxxiv, 7. Ps.xxT|ll, IS. J^.xxxir34. 

3 Rom. ii,; 6. 

4 Am V, 31. x\, 1$. 
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speak, notwithstanding they believe that the just 
desert of all men is eternal misery, and though 
they urge it as the plain doctrine of God's word 
that every man shall be dealt with according to 
hb desert, do not mean to be understood as be- 
lieving that all men shall be made to suffer that 
deserved recompense of misery. For the doc- 
trine ofjorgiveness, they say, is likewise a doc- 
trine of the scriptures ; and they hope that God, 
through the exercise of forgiveness, will make 
millions of sinners to be participants of eternal 
happiness in heaven. Thus the sinner's hope of 
final happiness is made to be the hope of an es- 
cape from his deserved punishment. 

Indeed forgiveness has commonly been under- 
stood to be the clearing of a person from some 
deserved punishment. How then shall the per- 
son who is tempted to sin, know what to expect 
from the threatening of God's law ? If divine 
forgiveness be a deliverance from deserved pun- 
ishment, then, though God has positively declar- 
ed that he will render to every man according to 
his deserts, yet he may render to no man accord- 
ing to his deserts,*— nor can he punish any to 
whom he extends forgiveness. In this way the 
doctrines of punishment and forgiveness are set in 
opposition to each other ; and many, while they 
profess to be strenuous advocates, both for the 
doctrine of divine forgiveness, and of God's ren- 
dering to every man according to his works, do, 
in the very labors in which they undertake to 
urge these doctrines, alternately deny them both. 
In urging the doctrine of the punishment of sin- 
ners, they preclude the possibility of their ever 
being forgiven^ and in urging the doctrine of the 
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forgiveiie$s of dinnera, tbey predude the possi- 
bility of every man's being recompensed accord- 
ing to his deserts. ^ 

II. But we hope to be able to show^ to the 
satisfaction of the candid reader, that there is no 
inconsistency between the doctrines of punish- 
ment and forgiveness, as taught in tiie sacred scrip- 
tures. The better to accomplish our purpose, 
we will view the two subjects both separately, 
and in connexion with each other. 

In the first place we will take a view of the 
teachings of the scripture concerning the pimtsh- 
ment of sinners. In the 18th chapter of Eze- 
kiel there is recorded a kind of judicial decision^ 
from the court of Heaven, upon the meaning of 
the divine law, about which the people had fallen 
into mistakes. ^ The word of the Lord came un- 
to me again, saying, What mean ye, that ye use 
thisf proverb concerning the land of Israel, saying, 
The fathers have eaten sour grapes, and the chil- 
dren's teeth are set on edge ? As I live, saith the 
Lord God, ye shall not have any more to use this 
proverb in Israel. Behold, all souls are mine-; 
as the soul of the father, so also the soul of the 
son is mine : the soul that sinneth it shall die. 
The son shall not bear the iniquity of the father, 
neither shall the father bear the iniquity of the 
son : the righteousness of the righteous shall be 
upon him, and the wickednessof the wicked shall 
be upon him.' Hereby we are informed that the 
law of God makes the wages of sin to be dea/th* 
Not eternal death, hovirever, or endless punisb^ 
ment, as they affirm whose setitiment has been 
before 8tat<^. The death pronounced on sia- 
16 
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nere by the divine law is only to be co-extensive 
in duration with sin. To this point the word of 
God proceeds to say, — * But if the wicked will 
turn from all his sins that he hath committed, and 
keep all my statutes, and do that which is lawful 
and right, he shall surely live, he shall not die. 
All his transgressions that he hath committed, 
they shall not be mentioned unto him j in his 
righteousness that he hath done he shall live.' 
Hence we learn that it is the principle of di- 
vine law, the justice of the government of Heav- 
en, that when a sinner has turned from the way 
of sin, and walks in the possession and practice 
of principles of godliness, he is no longer a sub- 
ject of that condemnation or death which is the 
just portion of sinners^ Justice condemns him 
only while he is a sinner. And since the divine 
law does neither ordain nor predict that men shall 
always continue in the character of sinners^ it 
it does not determine that any shall be subjects 
^fetefn(al death. 

'^ This view of the death or punishment of sin> 
that its duration is measured by man's continu- 
ance in the character of sinners, accords with the 
experience of all who have been reformed. St. 
John says, ^ We know that tve have passed from 
death unto life, because we love the brethren. 
He that loveth not his brother abideth in death.'^ 
He and his christian brethren, when they were in 
the s[Hfit of opposition to the law of God, were 
in tlmt death which is the wages of sin. On them 
was executed what God's law declares, ^ The soul 
that sinneth it shall die.' < For to be cs^nalfy 

11 John ui, 14, 
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minded is death.'*^ But when they turned from 
the wlay of sin, and walked in that love which is 
the fulfilling of the law^ they passed from death 
unto life^ and felt that as far as they were holy 
no just law in the universe could condemn them. 
What is contained in the word of God by £ze« 
kiel, ^ The soul that sinneth, it shall die/ is ex- 
pressed in other words by the apostle Paul; in 
Horn, ii, 6—10. * Who will render to every man 
according to his deeds ; to them who> by patient 
continuance in well doing, seek for glory, and 
honor> and immortality ; ^ eternal life ;^ but unto 
them that are contentious, and do not obey the 
truth, but obey unrighteousBess> indignation, and 

2 Rom. viii, 6. 

3 Aphhadsian, lacomiptBeis^ or purity oC dootruMS and de* 

signs. 

4 Aionion life. Some have eoQteoded that the pamthmetit of 
evil doers, spoken of in this piissage, is eternal punishment in 
the future world t because the reward of ihe well doers, w 
eternal life, I know that the christian hoped for an eternity of 
life and faappmess heyond the frave i not howoYer, as the froit 
or reward of his present doii»ga4 hnt as the free gift of <7od^f 
grace. The aionian life, wnich is the christian's Irewtard, ia^ 
the liCe and happiness which he receives and enjoys in helieV' 
inff and obef^ing the gespeh In possesBing himself of the glo- 
ry, and honor, and incorrapt^s«$ of ^inoipie which he aoaks, he 
possesses hin^elf of aionion life. As In John v, 24, * Verily, 
▼erily, I say nnto yon, He that receiveth my word, and believ- 
eth on hnn that sent me, hath everlasting (aionion) lii^, and 
■hall not come Into. copid^iniiation, hut la passed fi»m death unto 
life.' Here what is caned everlasting life i\s s^ao ezptesiie^ 
by the single term, life ; at in IJohn iii, 14, qaoted above ; 
and Rom. viii, 6,^ To be apiritaally minded is life and pea<ge ;* 
nnd in many other places. And hi this passage, the i^swanl 
which, in verae 7, Is called eierti^tUfe, ip in vene 10, eidle4 
glory i honor, %vA peace • The 4octriii» of an eternity of hap* 
piness, aa the rewara of oar p^od deeds here, if afi unacitv^^^nst:^ 
m ia tho ^ootrino of a^ •toreity %i fimiiJlEWisXto^^^ vi"^ ^%n^^ 
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wrath. Tribulation and anguish upon every soul 
of man that doeth evil, of the Jew first, and also 
of the Gentile. But glory » honor, and peace, to 
every man that worketh good ; to the Jew first, 
and also to the Gentile, for there is no respect of 
persons with God/ It is plain from this scrip- 
ture that the just punishment of sin, is the tribu- 
lation and anguish which the disobedient suffer 
in their sins. This sentiment is also clearly ex- 
pressed by the same apostle in Rom. iii, 16, 17. 
^ Destruction and misery are in their ways ; and 
the way of peace have they not known.' The 
way of sin is a way of misery, and no true peace 
is found therein. Consequently men must be 
punished with misery just as long, as they walk 
the sinner's way. 

Having taken this brief view of the scripture 
doctrine concerning the punishment of sinners, 
we will in the second place, consider the subject 
o( gospel forgiveness. The original word trans- 
lated forgive in the New Testament is aphiemiy 
from apOy from, and iemi, to send. To send 
uway, dismiss, deliver from. It occurs in Matt, 
xiii. 36, and is rendered, sent away. ^ Then 
Jesus sent the multitude away.' In Mark xv, 
37, the same Greek word signifies to emit^ or 
give up. And Jesus cried with a loud voice, and 
gave up the ghost.' It is also used in 1 Cor. vii, 
12, for putting away or dismissing a wife. ^If 
any brother hath a wife that believe th not, leind 
she be pleased to dwell with him, let himnot j)tt^ 
her away. It also: occurs in Matt. iv. 20, 22, and 
is rendered by the word left. * And they straight- 
way if/]? their nets and followed him.' This 
fFo/d ia its substantive foim occurs in Luke iv, 
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18, in the sen«e of ^ dt^iisUmr dpHwnmee^ ox 
liberty, as of captives.* ^ ^ He hath selit me to 
heal the hroken hearted, to preach deliverance 
to the captives, and recovering of sight to the 
blind, to set at liberty them that are bruised.' 
Here the words deUveranee and liberty are from 
the same <jr reek word that is rendered fargivth 
nessy whenever this latter term is used in the New 
Testament. 

We have been thus pattioular to give the sig«« 
nification of the word from which /orgiv^mss 
comes in the New Testament, and to present 
severalinstances of its scriptural use, for the pur* 
pose of discovering to the reader the importance 
of proper care in forming his judgment on this 
subject. We have remarked before, that/of git^e^ 
nees has beeti commonly understood to mean the 
clearing of a person from deserved punishment. 
But we find that the wo^d do^ not, of itself, 
signify a deliverance from deserved punishment ; 
but simply to send away, dismiss, or deliver 
firom. To dismiss, or deliver from, what, must 
be decided in every case by a reference to the 
subject unto which it is applied. Accordingly, we 
find the original word, which is rendered /orgwe, 
in one case which we have iioticed, used for dis^ 
missing or sendir^ away the multitudes. In 
another instance it is used for dismissing or 
sending away aw^s. In another, for sending 
out or giving up oue's Itfe. A nd in another case 
which we have noticed, we find the l¥ord used 
for ddivsHng from prtMifi, #om eafftivityy m4 

1 CMrkkmit oa (Urp^eitf) A^mhs^ 

Ifi* 
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ftom matmedness. And putsutng thi« niecessa^' 
ry rule of construction, if we find the phrase; 
forgiveness of deserved pvni3hment, we are to re- 
ceive it as meaning a deliverance from <ieserved 
punishment. 

But such an expression as, forgiveness of pun- 
ishment, does not occur in the inspired writings. 
The gospel forgiveness is the forgiveness of' sins. 
i God hath exalted Jesus with his right hand, to 
be a Prince and a Saviour, for to give repent- 
ance to Israel, and forgiveness of sins.^^ The 
'forgiveness^ in this case is the deliverance spo- 
ken of in the passage before quoted from Luke. 
The same original word occurs in precisely the 
same form in both cases. In the one case Jesus 
reads and applies to himself the words of the 
prophet, — ' He hath sent me to heal the broken 
hearted, to preach deliverance to the captives ;' 
and in the other case, Peter says of Jesus, * Him 
hath God exalted with his right hand, for to giv« 
repentance to Israel, and ddiverance from 8in«.' 
Now by giving deliverance from sins, Jesus fd- 
fils that saying which he applied to himself, ^ He 
hath sent me to preach (or proclaim^ deliverance 
to the captives.' What kind of forgiveness, lib- 
erty, or deliverance is this ? Is it, as some have 
imagined, a deliverance from going to an endl^s 
prison of darkness in thefuture world, as a punish- 
ment for sins committed in this ? There is noth- 
ing in the scriptures to support such an opinion. 
It is a deliverance from the^ark prison of unbe- 
lief, and from the miserable bondage of sin. So 
that tho subject of this deliverance caa ^a^, ^Thia 

I Actor, 81, ^ ;^, . ^~ 
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t knc^w, thfit whereas I wsl8 once htind, now I 
see.' * He hath delivered us from the power of 
darkness, and hath translated us into the king- 
dom of his dear Son.' * For we have not received 
the spirit of bondage again to fear, but we have 
received the spirit of adoption, whereby we cry, 
Abba, father.'^ 

To render the light of onr subject the more 
clear to the careful reader, we will take him to 
the scriptures for instruction on the purpose and 
dm^nofthat gospel, through which we receive 
forgiveness of sins. See Matt, xviii, 11, ' For the 
Son of man is Come to save that which was lost.' 
Matt, i, 21, * He shall save his people from their 
sins.^ John i, 29, * Behold the Lamb of God 
that taketh away the^n of the world J Acts 
iii, 26. ^ Unto you first, Cfod hath raised up his 
Son Jesus, sent him to bless you, in turning 
away every one of you from his iniquities.^ 
Eph. v, 25—27. ^ Christ also loved the church, 
and gave himself for it, that he might sanctify 
and cleanse it with the washing of water by the 
word, that be might present to himself a glorious 
church, not having spot, or wrinkle, or any such 
thing, but that it should be holy, and withoiU 
Blemish.^ 1 Peter iii, 18. ^ For Christ also hath 
once suffered for sins, the just for the unjust, that 
he might bring us to Ood.^ Col. i. 19,20. 
< For it pleased the Father, that in him should all 
fullness dwell ; and having made peace through 
the blood of his cross, by him to reconcile aU 
things to himself J 2 Cor. v, 18, 19. ^ And all 
things are of God, who hath reconciled us to him-' 

Z Rom. viil 15. 
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$el/hy J$9U9 Christ, 9Lnd haiik gifem to ni tto 
ministry of re<^oncUiation, to wit, that God was 
in Christ reconciling the vwrld unto himself. 

Hence we learn that the gospel is not a scheme 
which God has contrived for clearing sinners 
from suffering what his own word solemnly pro^ 
nounced upon them ; but it is a plan of redemption 
from sin and darkness, into that state of holy re- 
conciliation to God, wherein they will no more 
incur those painful stripes which the law threat- 
ens and inflicts upon transgressors. Yes, this is 
the gospel purpose of God : * To turn away eve^ 
ry one of you from his iniquity ;' to^ sanctify and 
cleanse' you ; to * reconcile you to Qod,^ and 
present you ' holy and without blemish.' And 
as far as you are partakers of the gospel mtvur 
tion from sin. and of reconciliation to Ood,-^ 
so far you are partakers of the gospel forgive^ 
nesSy or deliverance from sin. Of the forerun" 
ner of Jesus, it was said, ^ Thou shalt go before 
the face of the Lord to prepare his ways; io giye 
knowledge of salvation to his people, by therS' 
mission of their sins, through Uie tender mer'* 
cjr of our God, whereby the day-spring from on 
high hath visited us, to give light to them that 
sit in darkness, and in the shadow of death, t6 
guide our feet in the way of peace.'^ Here we 
are informed that the forerunner of the world'i 
Saviour, gave the people ktiowledge concefniiig 
that kind of salvation which takes fdaee by tbt 
remission of their sins ; i. e. by sending a04qf 
their sins, of freeing them from their An$* : J^sA 
this fredngfrom sins takes piece tfaro^gli ibe 



1 Lake i. 7S--79. 
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tender mercy of God, whereby he makes the 
day-spring from on high to visit us, to give light 
to them that sit in darkness, to guide our feet 
in the way of peace. - 

• Having considered the subjects of punishment 
Ktid forgiveness, separately, we will now con- 
sider these two subjects in connection with each 
other, that the reader may see that there is no 
inconsistency between them as they stand in the 
scriptures. On the subject of punishment we 
have learned that God, in ^ rendering to every 
man according to his deeds,' will recompense 
^ tribulation and anguish upon every soul of man 
that doeth evil/ Nor does the scriptural doc- 
trine of forgiveness contradict this sentiment of 
retribution ; for it teaches the forgiveness, not 
of deserved punishment hut o{ sins. This for- 
giveness of sins frees men from the suffering of 
that tribulation and anguish which God doth re- 
compense upon every man that doeth evil ; yet it 
does not oppose tl^e doctrine of a just recompense 
to every man according to his deeds ; for it frees 
them from the before mentioned ^tribulation and 
anguish by freeing them from sin. Then being 
ffieed from sin, they are no longer that descrip- 
tion of persons upon which the law pronounces 
its curses. 

In the present light of our subject we can per- 
ceive the consistency of the sentence in the wri- 
tings of Moses, which was referred to in the be- 
ginning of this article. * The Lord Gpd, merci- 
ful and gracious, long suffering, and abundant in 
Jroodness and truth, keeping mercy for thousands, 
orgiving iniquity and transgressions, and sin, 
i^id that will by no m^ms clear the guilty/ GlcsA^ 
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in tender mercy" to smners, employs means in hit 
wise and benevolent government, to reform them, 
and free them from transgression and sin. And 
when by the influence of those means which the 
divine government employs, sinners are brought 
to repentance, or turn from the love and practice 
of sin, then too they are freed from the guilt and 
condemnation of sin, and God does not impute 
to them their sins, or treat them as sinners any 
longer. They ar<) permitted to enjoy the sweets 
of communion with God, in the consciousness of 
the divine approbation, as if they had never sin- 
ned. But while they remain ^ guilty,' walking in 
the way of transgression, God ' will by no means 
clear' them from the sufTering of that death and 
misery, that tribulation and anguish, which the 
divine law makes the sinner's j^ust portion, Ac- 
cordingly, the person who has been forgiven, has 
suffered the proper punishment of hts sins; even 
as the man who has been healed of a bodily dis* 
ease has suffered the natural evil of that disease. 
The sick man is freed from pain by being freed 
from the disease l)y which the pain was produc- 
ed. And when the disease is removed, and the 
man restored to health, his then experiencing t 
freedom from pain, and the pleasure of bodily 
health is in accordance with, and not opposed to, 
that organic law of the corporeal system whicb 
connects pain with disease ; for the law coniiiecte 
pleasure with health. Even so, when the man 
who is reformed and forgiven, experiences a frech 
dom from the evil or punishment of sin, lutd^ii^ 
joys the pleasure of virtue and truth, tbia i»ia 
aqcordance with, and not opposed to, that divine 
moral hWy wjbicK <^QQ^cta puQiflhn|eiit with idsi ; 



forthe45ame law connects a holy and rational 
pleasure with virtue and truth. The lan- 
guage of this divine law is, ' The righteous shall 
be recompensed in the earth ; much more the 
wicked and the sinner.'^ * The soul that sinneth, 
it sliall die, — in his sin that he hath sinned, and 
in his trespass that he hath- trespassed, in them 
shall he die.' ' But if the wicked will turn from 
all his sins that he hath committed, and do that 
which is lawful and right, he shall surely live. 
All his transgressions that he hath committed, 
they shall not be mentioned, unto him ; in his 
righteousness he shall live.'^ Surely this law is 
not opposed to men's being freed from the con- 
damnation ov death of sin, when they are freed 
from sin, 

III. Thus far we have considered the subject 
pf forgiveness in its most extensive sense, as ap- 
plying to the whole work of deliverance from sin 
with its consequences. But there are two or 
three cases in the New Testament, where the 
gubject of the divine forgiveness is introduced, in 
which the word forgive seems to be appHed to 
that part of deliverance or salvation from sin, 
which consists in a sensible freedom of the mind 
from its guilt. Matthew and Mark make men-^ 
tion of Jesusi' saying to his disciples, * Forgive, if 
ye have aught against any, that your Father also 
which is in heaven, may forgive you your tres- 
passes. But if ye do not forgive, neither will 
your Father which is in heaven forgive your tres-^ 

1 ProT. xi,Sl. 

IK Ezek. XTiib 4, i^,^2« t4. 
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ses.'2 We are not to construe this soi^ture as 
teaching that God cherishes an unfriendly dis- 
position towards us, while we cherish an unfriend- 
ly disposition towards others. This would rep- 
resent Him who is the standard of perfection, as 
copying in his disposition after frail man, and 
even after wicked unforgiving men. God is 
unchangeably good, ' kind to the unthankful and 
the evil' Ev,en while men are sinners, God's 
kindness to them employs means to bring them 
to repentance, that they may come into the rich 
enjoyment of forgiveness, or freedom from sin. 
But we learn from the above language of our 
Lord, that as long as we are in the service of sio, 
God will not grant us a freedom froni its guUt 

2 Matt, vi, I4,lii. Mark xi. 25, 26. See also Matt, xviii. 
21 — 35. Some learned theological writers uee this passage ia 
sapport of the doctrine -of endless panishmebt in the prison of 
hell. The man, they juiy, who was cast into prison orde:ti?6red 
to tormentors anti! he shoold pay his debt,eoaId never make pay- 
ment, and therefore conld never get released from prison : and 
hence they argne, that those with whom God deals thas» (see 
V. 85») will be cast into a prison from which there is no deliver- 
ance. Bat there is no authority either for this statement or eoo- 
clasion. The object of the man in the parable, who. cast bis 
fellow -servant ihto prison was, to obtain hU debt ' * He cast 
him into prison, till he should pay the debt.' It appeiE»8 baoee 
that he expected that his fellow-servant might be able to make 
some arrangement to pay the debt. And the same expectatkm 
is expressed of the lord of the unforgiving servant, when he de- 
livered him over to the tormentors, or jailers. And thoagk 0iieh 
debtor may have died in prison before he paid the debt» it does 
not follow that those to whom this parable is applied, mkhtoot 
fally pay what their Lord required. The d^ht" reqiiii;;ed of thtm 
wad, to forgive their brethren. And as the debtor in die ptrap 
ble was to remain in prison tintil he should pay the ^M» so 
should they remain in the prison of death, until tpey ahoi^ n- 
ercise a forgiving spurit. He that loveth n6t his brothi^, al^leth 
in death.' But there ia no evidence that any ^ill ^tlfnapy 
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If we cherish an unkind and unforgiving dis- 
position towards our fellow-creatures, we are in 
bondage to sin ; for ^such a disposition is sin. 
And it is only by repenting or turning from sin, 
and exercising love which forgives our fellow-crea- 
tures, that we can experience ourselves a freedom 
from guilt, and enjoy the approbation of our Fa- 
ther in heaven. 

Although the term /orgiv6, in the last noticed 
instance, seems to apply in particular to a free- 
dom from the guilt or condemnation of sin, yet 
here is likewise implied that freedom from sin 
itself, which we have shown to be meant in gen- 
eral by the phrase, forgiveness of sins. Nor can 
the christian find any forgiveness in his own ex- 
perience, but what amounts to a deliverance from 
sin. The freedom from guilt which the christian 
enjoys, is only proportional to his freedom from 
the love and practice of evil. And when, as en- 
lightened christians, we pray to our father, * For- 
give us our sins,' we do not mean to ask God to 
let us go on in sin and screen us from the pun- 
ishment which he has thretened on transgressors; 
but the sense of our prayer is, ^ Free us from our 
sinSy that we may Uve unto thee, enjoy thy ap- 
probation add su0er no longer that tribulation 
and anguish, which is upon every soul 6( man 
that doeth evil.' 

IV. We have now taken ^ general view of 
the doctrine of punishment a&i it is pronounc- 
ed by the divine ]aw, and administered by the 
divine government ; and also of the doctrine of 
forgiveness 6r i^emission of sins. And it appears 
to be a clear oaae, that aa these .l^Kf^ d»^\.i\&s^ 
17 
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Stand in the scriptures, there is no inconsistency 
between them. But in addition to those evils 
which are regularly, and constantly executed in 
punishment upon sinners by the moral govern- 
ment of God, there are certain special judge- 
ments or exf€rnaZ calamities unto which individu- 
als and nations subject themselves by a certain 
course and continuance of vice. And th^re is a 
case recorded in the Old Testament, of one of 
these special judgments being threatened on a 
certain people, and their afterwards being pre- 
served from the suffering of it : on which we will 
here offer a few remarks, lest it should be thought 
by some readers to be inconsistent with the views 
which have now been given on the subjects of 
punishment and forgiveness. * The word of the 
Lord came unto Jonah, saying, arise, go unto 
Nineveh, and preach unto it the preaching that I 
bid thee.' And Jonah went, ' and he cried and 
said, Yet forty days, and Nineveh shall be over- 
thrown.' But the people repented, and the 
threatened punishment was not executed upon 
them.^ Did not forgiveness in this case oppose 
the threatening of God, and clear that sinful peo- 
ple from the punishment which was their just de- 
sert ? To give a Correct view of the subject of 
this inquiry, it is necessary to remark that God in- 
formed the people by his prophets, that whenever 
he should give them warning of any special ca- 
lamity into which their course of conduct was 
tending to bring them, and they On receiving his 
warning should repent, they should escape the 
calamity of which they were warned.^ There 

i JooAh Cbap, iR. . : ^la^kifel lon^ Ui 16. 
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could not indeed be any reasonable motive to 
send a messenger to forewarn sinners of an evil 
unto which their course of conduct was exposing 
them, unless it were to afford them an opportuni- 
ty to avoid the threatened evil by timely repent- 
ance. Judging of the case of Nineveh by the 
light of this principle, by which God assured the 
people that he would direct his conduct in all 
such instances, we must understand it to be the 
meaning of the message which God sent to the 
Ninevites by Jonah, that by a continuance in 
their present course of iniquity /cw^i/ days, they 
should become overwhelmed in destruction. But 
they repented, and did not continue in their 
wicked course the forty days longer; and so they 
did not suffer the threatened punishment of tem- 
poral destruction. Accordingly the divine for- 
giveness in this case did not oppose the divine 
threatening, nof screen thosesinners from deserv- 
ed punishment. While they were sinners, they 
must have suflfered those -evils with which the 
regular administration of the divine government 
always punishes the wicked. But they were not 
to be considered as having incurred, or they were 
not to be reckoned by the judgment of God as 
fully deserving, that special externaF calamity, 
until they should have continued and multiplied 
their transgressimis to a certain given extent; 
And as their repentance prevented their continue 
ance in iniquity to that duration and d^ree on 
which was predicated the threatening of destruc* 
tion, they were freed from that degree of sin 
which would have incurred or fully deserved it. 
Consequently nothing is found in this instance of 
God's dealing With sinners, \nooxv«lu\fe^V. ^^^"^^ 
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doctrines of punishment and forgiveness as be 
fore explained. 

The humble acknowledgments of Ezra and 
David, saying in their addresses to God, that he 
had not dealt with them aft^'r their sins, nor re- 
warded them according to their iniquities,^ may 
at first strike the ear as being opposed to the uni- 
versal application of the testimony of the same 
David, *Thou renderest to every man according 
to his work.'^ But we think that by a fair con- 
struction of the language referred to, such oppo- 
sition will not appear. It is not pretended that 
mankind receive no benefits but on the ground 
of their merits. The recompense which God 
renders to every man according to his deserts, is 
the good or evil which men enjoy or suffer as the 
fruit of their moral conduct. Besides these fruits 
of human doings, there are blessings which God 
bestows upon mankind of his own munificent 
goodness, and not according to their works. 
Even in punishing the wicked according to their 
deserts, God designs their correction and conse- 
quent benefit ; and this benevolent design of 
punishment is^agood unto the sinner, which is 
not according to his sins, but according to the 
free mercy of God. And when Ezra and David 
offered the language above mentioned, their peo- 
ple had been far astray in the path of sin, and 
God had pumshed and reformed them, and bes- 
towed upon them many blessings which they 
they could not haveclahned on the ground df 
merit. Being deeply afected with the view of 
this unmerited goodness of God, and having that 

i Ex. U, l$i Pi. ou'u VJ. ^ 1^ UVv It. 
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view of tbei|r own iaglratUode which caused David 
on another occasion to say, * I was as a beast before 
thee,' under these circumstances, their saying in 
prayer to God, * He hath not dealt with us after 
our sins/ &c. cannot be fairly construed as a 
disproof of the doctrine that men sufi'er, while in 
their sins, according to their deserts. For though 
ihey felt at sfucli a time not only to confess the 
divine goodness to be above their merits, but 
also to magnify the demirit of their sins as being 
above the punishment which they had suflfered, 
yet we are not to take an expression of self re- 
proach, which one utters under a deep sense of 
ingratitude and shame, and employ it as if it dis* 
proved the well supported and abstract dqctrino 
of the Bible concerning the retributive govern'* 
ment of God. , ^ 

V. In <Jonduding this article, it will he proper 
to say a few words on the forgiveness w^ioh it is 
required of us to extend to one aaother. How 
are we to forgive our, fellow oreatture^? Surely 
not by remitting all punishment. The scriptures 
consider those rult^rs who punish evil doers to be 
minister^ of God, ordained of him to be a terror 
to evil works. * Whps^)ever resisteth them,' saith 
St. Paul, * resisteth the ordinance of Gbd.'^ But 
can these mimistem qf God, as the apostle calls 
civil rulers, be what Gfod h^LS appointed them to 
be^ a terror to evil doers, and a praise to them 
that do weli,4if they are always to-clear the guilty 
from pHpishment ? If we cannot iulfil the com^ 
mand to forgive thoHwho trespasa against ti^ 



1 Rom. ziii, 2.3. 
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without cleiiring them in all cases from ^unish- 
ment, then we are e^ery day living in violation of 
the divine requirement, by supporting our pres- 
ent system of civil government ; for our civil gov- 
ernment inflicts punishment on those who trans- 
gress its wholesome laws. 

But we have seen that the dMne forgiveness is 
not a deliverance from deserved puniahmer^, bat 
a deliverance from sin. And although ioe can- 
not in a strict sense forgive sins, so as directly to 
free others from guilt, yet we can forgive the sins 
of others so far as it respects our own feelings 
and conduct towards them. We can cheriish to» 
wards them that spirit of favor, which wiH employ 
such means as human ageticy can use, to lead 
those who trespass against us out of their errors, 
and restore them to the favor of society. We 
can exercise towards them that spirit of love and 
good will) whic^h shall forgive the injury as far as 
we eon forgive, ' seiadAng it away from' oilr feel- 
ii^s, BO that it shall not put into action a spirit 
of revenge, to injuire them becaiise the jr Mve in- 
jured us. And this fdrgitedess m&y be exercis- 
ed towards one whom we are the means 6f bring- 
ing to punishment. We may chain or c6tifiine a 
miulmaii, in the exercise of the best of feeelihgi 
towards him, when his own safety of^ that of the 
community seelns lo require it. Bft^ so We may 
bring a trafisgr^sof to punishment whett Mk oWli 
good or the safety of the communitjr s^eilis tb re^ 
€px\te it, while we haH^or nd tinfriencily AkpoA^ 
tion towards him, b\it exercise thttt toVd mkUA 
pities his folly, ^nd aims to promote his welfarSi 
This same disposition, if the punishment which 
we are the means of having inflicted proves sahi- 
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tary,or if by any other means he becomes reform- 
ed, and returns to society a good man, this same 
disposition will lead us to receive him to our res- 
pect, and give him a brother's hand, as if he had 
never transgressed. It will dismiss his sins, or 
blot them out of remembrance. 

tiere then is a man who has been punished 
and forgiven in human society. I do not mean 
that he has had his punishment forgiven. But 
he has had his punishment administered, and 
his transgressions forgiven. His transgressions 
are blotted out of remembrance, and society re- 
ceives him as a just man. And when we possess 
and practice the sjHrit here described, which 
scorns retaliation, and desires and seeks the good 
of all, we can safely and consistently pray to our 
Father in heaven, * Forgive us our sins, as we 
forgive those who trespass against us.' s. c. 
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Destruction of the Material Universe, 

Under this head we shall notice several ex- 
pressions which occur in the New Testament, and 
which by many readers are supposed to imply the 
dissolution of the elements of nature ; or to use 
a more common phrase, the destruction of the 
material universe. This subject, of itself, may 
not be of the first importance ; for it matters little 
to uSi as individuals, whether the present system 
of nature be dissolved at some far distant period, 
or whether it shall continue in operation without 
end. Yet the subject derives a certain decree of 
importance from the fact, that some of the ex- 
pressions to which we allude, occur in connexion 
with the phrase ' day of judgment,' or with some 
other phrase, importing that the virtuous shall be 
rewarded and the vicious punished., Hence in 
attempting to prove the doctrine of a judgment 
and punishment after death, many have contend- 
ed thaf! the passages which we are about to notice 
and others of like nature, imply a literal destruc- 
tion of the material world ; and therefore the 
judgment, and the punishment, mentioned in 
connection with such destriiction, must of neces- 
sity take place in the future existence. 

In this view of the case, it is certainly important 
to ascertain, if we can, whether these expressions 
are used by the sacred penio^iaki ^^Vfisi^^ ^^Sssi.^ 
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figurative sense. If they are used in a literal 
sense, then, to say the least, the argument we 
have mentioned, has much plausibiUty. If they 
are used in a figurative sense, then that argu- 
ment may be considered unfounded and incon- 
clusive. 

It will not be expected, nor is it necessary, 
that we should notice every passage in which 
these questionable expressions are found ; it will 
be sufiiicient to consider two or three w^hich are 
the most frequently quoted, and on which dispu- 
tants have apparently relied with the most un- 
doubting confidence. These may serve for a 
specimen of the whole class. 

I. * And as he sat upon the Mount of Olives, 
the disciples came unto him privately, saying, 
Tell us, when shall these things be ? and what 
shall be the sign of thy coming, and of the ^nA of 
the world ?' ^ 

We have introduced this passage, not because 
any reputable critic understands it to imply a 
destruction of the material universe ; but partly, 
because many well meaning but uninformed rea- 
ders do so understand it, and partly because 
it may assist us more easily to understand the 
import of other passages, wherein a similar phra- 
seology occurs. 

It may be observed that the word here trans- 
lated tc>or2d is aion^ which has reference to dura*- 
tion rather than substance, and whicb is proba- 
bly never used in the scriptures to denote the 

material world.^ 

, ■ ' ' '. 
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But there are expredsions in the context, 
which, if understood literally, would seem to im- 
ply the destruction of the visible heavens and 
earth. In reply to the question of his disciples, 
Jesus enumerated several signs and wonders and 
tribulations which should precede the * end of the 
world.' Having done this, he continued ; — * Im- 
mediately after the tribulation of those days shall 
the sun be darkened, and the moon shaH not give 
her light, and the stars shall fall from heaven, and 
the powers of the heavens shall be shaken. And 
then shall appear the sign of the Son of man in 
heaven ; and then shall all the tribes of the earth 
raourn, and they shall see the Son of man coming 
in the clouds of heaven, with power and great 
glory. And he shall send his angels with a great 
sound of a trumpet ; and they shall gather to- 
gether his elect from the four winds^ from one 
end of heaven to the other.'' 

This is strong language ; perhaps as strong as 
any which isi supposed to import the destruction 
of the visible heaven and earth. Yet this pas- 
sage is understood by all commentators, orthodox 
as well as heterodox, to be descriptive, not of a 
universal destruction hereafter to occur^ but of 
the overthrow and total dissolution of the Jewish 
state. Nothing can be more certain than that the 
events here mentioned li^ve long since been fully 
accomplished; for Jesuit distinctly, affirmed that 
some who then lived should witness their 
full accomplishment, saying, *Now learn a 
parable of the fig-tree : When his branch is yet 
tender^ and putteth. forth leaves^ ye know tnat 
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sumineff-^is nigh ; so likewise ye^ when ye shall 
see all these things, know that it is near, even at 
the doors. Verily, I say unto you, this genera- 
tion shall not pass till all these things be fulfill- 
ed.'^ In the language of Bishop Pearce, * That 
all which is said in this (2dth) verse, and in the 
following ones, relates for certain to the destruc- 
tion of the Jewish state, appears from what is 
said in ver. 34., that that generation was not to 
pass tiU all thesethings were fulfilled : and they 
were to happen immedicUelj/ ajter the tribuli' 
tiony ver. 29, and in those days, according to 
Mark xui. 24.^2 

It should also be observed, that in connexion 
with the strong figurative language under con- 
sideration, Jesus nstentions a judgment which 
should terminate in the rew&rd of the virtuous, 
and the punishment of the wicked. The 24th 
and 2&th chapters of Matthew's gospel, appear to 
embrace one oopttnoed discourse with reierence 
to a single important subject We are the more 
fully persuaded on this point, from the conside- 
ration that orthodox commentators, after admit- 
ting the commencement of the 24th chapter to 
have exclusive reference to the destruction of Je- 
rusalem and the Jewish state, have never been 
able to agree in what place the subject of dis- 
course is changed, although they seem perfectly 
confident that the latter part of the 25tb cl^t€f 
has exclusive reference to what they term the last 
judgment, and its consequences. 

^' The difl[iculties which expositors have en- 

i Mutt, wr, a2— B4. 2 Cowaciut. Q^fb^ ^^jt^ 
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countered in their attemps to determine the place 
where Jesus ceases to speak of the destruction 
of Jerusalem, and begins to speak of the * general 
judgment/ are well described in the following 
passages; it is found in a work entitled, *The 
Plenary Inspiration of the Scriptures asserted,' 
&c. by Rev. S. Noble. We quote from the Bos- 
ton edition, 1828. 

^ ft is related, in the first verse, that * Jesus 
went out, and departed from the temple : and his 
disciples came to him to show him the buildings 
of the temple ;' and it is added, in the second 
verse, that * Jesus said unto them, See ye not 
all these things ? verily I say unto you. There 
shall not be left here one stone upon another which 
shall not be thrown down.' First, then, let it be 
admitted that these words apply, in their immedi- 
ate reference, to the temple at Jerusalem and its 
destruction, which, as is known from the history 
of Josephus, was as total as is here implied. Let^ 
also, the detailed prediction that follows, through 
the whole of this and the next chapters, be un- 
derstood of the events connected with the des* 
truction of Jerusalem and its temple^ as far as 
they can possibly be adapted to those occurren- 
ces. It is allowed, however, on all hands,* that 
the whole cannot be so adapted : let then the 
place be pointed oUt where the new subject com- 
mences. But let this be done in siich a manner 
as to be consistent with the fitct, that a space o( 
not mUch less than two thousand years at the 
least, was to intervene, between the accomplish'* 
ment of the latter part of the prophecy and that 

1 That if, by orthodox comm«atatdt«« 

18 
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of the former : for the first part of it is consider- 
ed to have been fully accomplished about A. D. 
70 ; and the remainder not to be accomplished 
yet : it is also to be recollected, that no events 
belonging to this intervening period are supposed 
to be treated of in the prophecy, but that, in 
whatever place the transition is made, it skips at 
once from the destruction of Jerusalem to the 
end of the world. Of course, with these premi- 
ses assumed, every reader will expect to perceive 
some well defined mark of so great an hiatus. 
How will this expectation be answered ? So far 
from discovering any thing like it, no person can 
read the two chapters, and draw his inference 
from their contents alone, without concluding, 
that the events announced are to follow each oth- 
er in succession, unbroken by any wide interrup- 
tion whatever. Accordingly, though commen- 
tators are now generally agreed that the hiatus 
must exist, they are by no means unanimous in 
fixing its situation. 

As before observed, the circuftistances foretold 
as far as the twenty-eighth verse of the twenty- 
fourth chapter, may, by having recourse, here 
and there, io figure, be applied to the calamities 
which befel the Jewish nation : what follows, res- 
pecting the coming of the Son of man in the 
clouds of heaven, and his sending his angels with 
a great sound of a trumpet to gather together 
his elect from the four winds^ from one end of 
heaven to the other, does not, with equal conven- 
ience, admit this application : wherefore ixiany 
eminent writers consider the prophecies relating 
to the Jews to terminate with the twenty-eighm 
rerse^ and all that follows to l^l<;^g tio.the great- 
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er events commonly designated as the second 
coming of the Lord, and the general judgment 
on the world. Unfortunately, however, let both 
parts of the chapter denote what they may, they 
are connected together by the binding word ^ im- 
mediately :^—^ Immediately after the tribulation 
of those days, shall the sun be darkened/ &c. — 
^ and then shall appear the sign of the Son of 
man in heaven.' Extreme violence, therefore, is 
done to the words, by those who thrust in, be- 
tween the tribulation previously described, and 
this immediate appearing of the Son of man, an 
interval of two thousand years ! On this ac- 
count, other eminent writers understand the ap- 
pearing of the Son of man, and all the rest of the 
chapter, to be merely added in amplification of 
the previous subject ; affirming, however, that 
^ Jesus Christ intended that his disciples should 
cbnsider the judgment he was going to inflict on 
the Jewish nation, as a forerunner and emblem 
of that universal judgment he is to exercise at the 
last day ;' wherefore, they add, * he gives in the 
twenty-fifth chapter a description of the last judg- 
ment :'^ for which reasons, they place the grand 
At-a^te^ between the two chapters. But, unhap- 
pily, a particle, the nature of which is to draw 
things into such close connection as admits of 
nothing being interposed between them, here alsd 
occurs. The divine Prophet concludes the twen- 
ty-fourth chapter with describing the reward which 
the faithful servant, and the punishment which the 
unfaithful, shall receive at his coming ; and h6 
commences the twenty-fifth chapter thus : ^ Tketi 
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shall the kingdom <rf heaven be likened unto ten 
virgins.' Who cannot see that the parable of the 
ten virgins, ' five of whom were wise, and five 
were foolish,' is a continuation and further illus- 
tration of the subject introduced by the parable 
of the faithful and wicked servant; — that both 
relate to the same series of events, and leave no 
room for supposing an interval of two thousand 
years between the one and the other ? And ev- 
en if the subjects were not so obviously connect- 
ed, what propriety would there be in passing 
from one event to another so distant, by such a 
copulative as then, — a word that always denotes 
either identity of time, or immediate succes- 
sion ? 

A third modification of the same general plan 
of interpretation has therefore been proposed by 
Dr. Doddridge. He adheres to the system of 
the hiatus, but he seems to have felt more strong- 
ly thaii some, the difiiculties with which it is at- 
tended ; wherefore, in hopes to avoid them, he 
steers a middle course between th^ two theories 
already noticed. Let us see, then, what degree 
of probability be has been able to give to the 
scheme. 

He paraphrases the twenty-ninth and thirtieth 
verses thus : ' Immediately after the affliction qf 
those days which I have now been describingi 
the sun shall as it were be darkened, and the KjMon 
shall not seem to give her usual light ; and the 
stars shall fall from heaven, and the powers ^ 
the heavens, all the mighty machines and strong 
movements above, shall be shaken and broken to 
pieces ; that is, according to the sublimity of that 

prophetic language 1q inrEiQh you have l^^i^. ac^ 
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customed, the whole civil and ecclesiastical con- 
stitution of the nation shall not only be shocked, 
but totally disolved. And then shall there evi- 
dently appear such a remarkable hand of provi- 
dence in avenging ray quarrel upon this sinful 
{!>eople, that it shall be like the sign of the Son 
of man in heavjen at the last day ; and all the 
tribes of the land shall then vnourn, and they 
shall seethe Son of man coming as it were in 
the clouds of heaven with power and great glo- 
ry ; for that celestial army which shall appear in 
tbetfir marshalled round the city, shall be a sure 
token to them that the angels of God, and the 
great Lord of those heavenly hosts, are set as it 
were in array against them.' Upon this para- 
phrase I shall only observe, that if the fiery ap- 
pearances in the sky mentioned by Josephus, and 
which seem to have been similar to those observ- 
ed during the civil wars in England, and at vari- 
ous other places and times, are realty alluded to 
in the prophecy, it must be in the former part of 
it. Where Matthew merely says, that there 
should be^ famines and pestilences, and earth- 
quakes' in divers places ;'^ Luke amplifies thus : 
* And great earthquakes shall be in divers places^ 
and famines, and pestilences ; and fearful sights 
and great wonders shall there be from heaven.^^ 
This will agree with Josephug^ : for that historian 
describes the celestial phaenomena as having 
been aeen before the siege and capture of Jerusa- 
lem, and as portending those events ;^ wherefore 
it is violating the facts to represent these as being 

ICh. xxir. 7.- 2 Ch. xxi. 11. 

„ 8, Jewish War, 5- vi. ch. V, § 3.. 
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what are foretold a/ the a{>pearing of the Son of 
man and his coming in the clouds of heaven, 

* after the trihulation of those days :' beside, be- 
ing a mean application of a most majestic predic- 
tion. However, we have only introduced this 
popular writer's paraphrase, for the sake of his 
note upon it. On tiie words, Immediately after 
the tribulation of those days, he remarks thus : 

* Archbishop Tillotson, and Brennius, with many 
other learned interpreti^s, imagine, that our 
Lord here makes the transition from the des- 
truction of Jerusalem, which had been the sub- 
ject of his discourse thus far, to the general judg- 
ment ; but I think, as it would be very harsh to 
crupposeall the sufferings of the Jewish nation, in 
all ages, to be called the tribulation qf those 
days ;' [wJiat occasion, by the by, for supposing 
the sufferings of the Jewish nation in aU ages to 
be treated of at all ?] * so it would, on the other 
hand, be equally so to say, that the general judg- 
ment, which probably will not commence till at 
least a thousand years after their restoration, will 
happen immediately after their sufferings ; nor 
can I find any one instance in which eutheos 
[immediately] \s used in such a strange latitude. 

What is said below (in Matt, xxiv, 34, Mark 
xiii, 30, and Luke xxi, 32,) seems also ap insu* 
perable objection against such an interpretation* 
I am obliged therefore to explain this section as 
in the paraphrase ; though I acknowledge many 
of the Jigures used may with more literal pro-, 
priety be applied to the last day, to which there 
may be a remote though not an immediate refer- 
ence.' Moved by these considerations, this wor- 
thy divine, though h^ ae^^^^tiae difficult 
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thiB way, determines to apply the prophecy, thus 
far, to the destruction of Jerusalem. But when 
he comes to the thirty-sixth verse, though the 
series con tin ueis to flow without the least sign of 
interruption, he paraphrases the words, ' But of 
that day and hour knoweth no man, no, not the 
angels of heaven, but my Father only,' in refer- 
ence to the ^ final sentence' of all mankind ; and 
adds this note : ^ I cannot agree with Dr. Clarke 
in referring this verse to the destruction of Jeru" 
aalenij the particular day of which was not a mat- 
ter of great importance ; and as for the season 
of it, I ffee nothow it could properly be said to 
be entirely unknown, after such an express decla- 
ration that it should be in that generation, — It 
seems therefore much fitter, with Dr. Whitby 
(after Grotius,) ior explain it of the last day^ 
when heaven and earth shall pass away.' Well 
then, the Doctor has now taken the leap. The 
simple connective^ but' has carried him over an 
interval, of not less, according to his computation, 
than three thousand years. No sooner however 
bas he taken this leap, than he deems it necessa- 
ry to jump back again. He seems to apply the 
very next verses to the subject just dismissed : 
but in a note on the fortieth and forty-first verses, 
* Then shall two be in the field,' &c. he explicit- 
ly says, that though these words ^ may allusively 
be accommodated to the day of judgment, yet 
he doubts not they originally refer to the des- 
truction of Jerusalem, to which alone they are 
properly applicable.' He now, however, deter- 
mines to fly for the last time across the gulf: so, 
he adds, ^ I humbly conceive that the grand 
iransition, about -^ which c^dixvt3i\^i^\a^<yt^ %x^ ^^^ 
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much divided, and so generally mistaken, rs made 
precisely after these two verses.^ Let the reader 
then examine whether he can here find the marks 
of ^ the grand transition,' so conspicuous to Dr. 
Doddridge : or whether he will not rather find 
that the discourse proceeds in the same unbroken 
series, making no transition but from the an- 
nouncement of awful facts to the deducing from 
them of weighty admonitions. Thus Dr. Dod- 
dridge's well-meant attempt to relieve the hiatus 
scheme of its difficulties, only issues in a demons- 
tration that the difficulties are insuperable.' — pp. 
217—223.' 

If it be true that both these chapters have rela- 
tion to the same subject, then the passage we 
have quoted may very properly be compared with 
others, in which similar language is used respect- 
ing a destruction of heaven or earth, and a jadg^ 
ment following it ; because the signification of 
this being clearly defined by Jesus, may assist in 
determining the signification of others. 

We repeat what we before observed ; that we 
have introduced this passage, not bet^ause any 
reputable critic maintains that a literal destruc- 
truction of the material universe is indicated by 
the language of Jesus ; but partly becaiise it may 
be of service in the following investigation; and 
partly because we apprehend that some, who have 
never considered carefully the oriental style wbieft 
is in the highest degree poetical and figufativ^ 
have mistaken its meaning. ' - 

II- ' And I beheld, when he had opened the 
sixth seal; and; lo, tb^te N«^<a^ %x^t eactb(|ttake ; 
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and the sun became l^lack as sackcloth of hair, 
und the moon became as blood ; and the stars of 
heaven fell unto the earthy even as a fig-tree cast- 
eth her untimely figs, when she is shaken of a 
mighty wind : and the heaven departed as a scroll 
when it is rolled together ; and every mountain 
and island were moved out of their places. And 
the kings of the earth, and the great men, and the 
rich men, and the chief captains, and the mighty 
raen» and every bondman, and every free man, 
hid themselves in the dens, and in the rocks of 
the mountains ; and said to the mountains and 
rocks, Fall on us, and hide us from the face of 
him that sttteth op the throiie, and from the wrath 
of the Lamb : for the great day of his wrath is 
come, and who shall be able to stand ? '^ This 
passage is one of those which have been under- 
stood to describe a literal destruction of the ma- 
terial universe. But if we shall show that similar 
language is used by the sacred writers with ex- 
clusive reference to events accomplished on the 
earth, then it will follow that there is no absolute 
necessity to interpret this passage literally. 1. It 
is said, ' the sun became black as sackcloth of 
hair, and the moon became as blood.* The pro- 
phet Joel uses similar language, which Peter ap- 
plies to events transpiring on earth : ' This is 
that which was spoken by the prophet Joel. . . 
. . I will show woQ.ders in the heaven above, and 
in the earth beneath ; blood, and fire, and vapor 
of smoke ; the sun shall be turned into darkness 
and the moon into blood, before that great and 
notable day of the Lord come.'^ Is this language 

I H;??, ?i. J2.-17. J8 Acts ii, 16, 19, 20v 
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to be understood literally ? Does it imply an 
end of the things which are made ? Whatever 
it may imply, Peter assures us this prophecy was 
fulfilled in his days ; yet the earth, and the sun, 
and the moon remain. 2. It is said, * The stars 
of heaven fell unto the earth, even as a fig-tree 
casteth her untimely figs, when she is shaken of 
a mighty wind ; and the heaven departed as a 
scroll when it is rolled together ; and every moun- 
tain and island were moved out of their places.' 
Isaiah has language almost precisely the same, 
in his description of the judgments about to 
come upon Idumea : * And all the host of heav- 
en shall be dissolved, and the heavens shall be 
rolled together as a scroll, and all their hosts shall 
fall down, as the leaf falleth off from the vine, and 
as the falling fig from, the fig-tree. For my 
sword shall be bathed in heaven ; behold it shall 
come down upon Idumea, and upon the people 
of my curse to judgment.'^ The events here 
described, have long been numbered with the 
past ; yet the heavens and the earth remain. 3. 
It is said that men hid themselves through fear, 
and ' said to the mountains and rocks. Fall on 
us,' &c. But Jesus uses the same language,' in 
allusion to the horrors which should attend the 
destruction of Jerusalem : ' Then shall they b^in 
to say to the mountains. Fall on us, and to the 
hills. Cover us.'^ 4. It is said, * The great day 
of his wrath is come.' When describing the 
judgments about to come upon Jerusalem, Jesus 
says, < These be the days of vengeance, that all 
things which are written may be fulfilled.'^ The 

i J5a, xiziv, 4, 5. 2 Luke xxili, 30. . 3 |b. xfl, ^ 
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latter expression is quite as significant as the for- 
mer. 

Is there any thing in the passage under con- 
sideration, which necessarily implies the destruc- 
tion of the material universe ? We do not say it 
will, or will not, be destroyed ; but we do say, 
we see no evidence, in this passage, that it shall 
perish. We have shown that every phrase it 
contains, on which any argument for such des- 
truction can be founded, is elsewhere used to 
describe events already past. Whence then ari- 
ses any absolute necessity that in this case we 
should apply the same language to events yet fu- 
ture ? 

One or two additional circumstances may be 
mentioned, which are worthy of consideration. 
1 . After saying that the * heavens departed as a 
scroll when it is rolled together, and every moun- 
tain and island were moved out of their places,' 
John adds. — * after these things, I saw four an- 
gels standing on the four corners of the earth.'^ 
Hence we judge that the tremendous convulsions 
before described, had not resulted in the utter 
destruction of the earth. 2. It is said. ^ the stars 
of heaven fell unto the earth.' Can this be un- 
derstood literally ? How many stars could find 
room on the face of the earth ? Astronomers tell 
us that each of the fixed stars is much larger than 
the earth ; and the same is true in regard to 
many of the planets. It is then naturally impos- 
sible that this language can be literally verified. 
And if it he in any degree figurative, we are not 

1 Rev. vii, 1» 
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bound to urrderstand it to imply a literal destrtic* 
tion of the heavenly bodies. 

To conclude : the phraseology in this passage 
strongly resembles that used by Jesus, when des- 
cribing the destruction of the Jewish state ; may 
we not reasonably suppose the apostle to have 
used language as his master had used it, in the 
bold, figurative style of the Eastern nations ? and 
may we not safely conclude, that by these meta^- 
phors, he intended to describe certain revolutions 
in the civil or ecclesiastical governments existing 
among men ? 

III. ^ But the heavens and the earth which are 
now, by the same word are kept in stor^, reserv- 
ed unto fire, against the day of judgment and 
perdition of ungodly meti. But, beloVed, be not 
ignorant of this one thing, that one day is with 
the Lord as a thouliiand years, and a thousand 
years as one day. The Lord ii^ not slack con-* 
corning his promises, as some men count slacks 
ness ; but is iong-sufTering to us ward, not wil* 
ling that any should perish, but that all should 
come to repentance. But. the day of the lord will 
come as a thief in the night ; in the which, the 
heavens shall pass away with a great noise, and 
the elements shall melt with fervent heat, the 
earth also, and the works that are therein, shall 
be burnt up. Seeipg then that all these things 
shall be dissolved, what manner of persons ought 
ye to be in all holy conversation and godliness, 
looking fof and hasting unto the coming of the 
day of God, wherein the heavens being on fire 
shall be dissolved, and the elements shall nielt 
with fervent heat ? Nevertheless we, according 
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to his promise, look for new heavens and a new 
earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness.'^ 

This passage affords as much proof as perhaps 
any other, that the material universe shall be des- 
troyed ; yet it seems susceptible of an interpre- 
tation, which will not involve this consequence. 
In its general character, it resembles those which 
have already been noticed } and so far as this cor- 
respondence exists, nothing further need be said. 
But one or two expressions occur here, of a some- 
what different form ; these however may justly 
be considered figurative also, as they are applied 
by the sacred writers to events transpiring on the 
earth. 1. It is said Mhe elements shall melt 
with fervent heat.' We also find it written ' the 
heathen raged, the kingdoms were moved; he 
uttered his voice, the earth melted.'^ Whatever 
else may be intended by the melting of the earth, 
in this instance, we cannot suppose David to have 
spoken of a literal destruction of the earth by 
melting ; for he represents the event to have been 
already accomplished. Again : * The hills melt- 
ed like wax at the presence of the Lord.'^ The 
same remark is applicable in this instance. 2. It 
is said, ^ the earth also, and the works that are 
therein, shall be burned up.' It is also written, 
<0 Lord, to thee will I cry ; for the fire hath 
devoured the pastures of the wilderness, and the 
flame hath burned all the trees of the field. The 
beasts of the field cry also unto thee/ &c.^— 
That this language is figurative, is too plain to 
require proof. 3. It is said, * The heaveiis b^ 

1 2 Peter iii, 7—13. 2 Psalm xlvi. 6. 

8 Psalm zevii. 5* . 47oeU.I9v%0^ 
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ing on fire shall be dissolved.' In a passage al- 
ready quoted, descriptive of judgments about to 
come upon Idumea, we find the same language : 
' and all the hosts of heaven shall be dissolved/ 
&c.^ All these expressions are used with refer- 
ence to events to be accomplished on the earth. 
But there are several circumstances connected 
with the text itself, which plainly indicate that 
the language employed is figurative, representing 
certain commotions or revolutions, then near at 
hand. 1. Peter declares that after the event shall 
have occurred, which he describes, he expects 
* new heavens, and a new earth, wherein dwel- 
leth righteousness.' The new heavens and new 
earth are generally understood to mean the gos- 
pel dispensation. At least, such is the general 
opinion concerning the following declaration by 
the prophet, on which Peter seems to have had 
his eye : ' Behold, I create new heavens, and a 
new earth, and the former shall not be remem- 
bered, nor come into mind ; and they shall build 
houses and inhabit them, and they shall plant 
vineyards, and eat the fruit of them.'^ Men shall 
build houses, and plant vineyards after the old 
heavens and earth are destroyed, and the new 
created. But who believes this shall be done af- 
ter men shall be raised to an incorruptible life, 
and clothed with spiritual bodies ? As Peter us- 
es the language of the prophet, we may reasona- 
bly conclude that he uses it in the same sense. 
If we know any thing of the force of language, 
the prophet speaks of events to be accomplished 
on the earth. And we see nothing which rfe- 
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quires us to believe that Peter depart&from scrip- 
tural usage, and employs the sa;me language to 
describe events in the spiritual existence. 2. Pe- 
ter represents this ' day of God' as very near, and 
declares himself to be ^ looking for, and hasten- 
ing unto' its ^ coming.' If he speak of an event, 
which, after a lapse of eighteen hundred years, 
should yet remain future, how shall we interpret 
his declaration, thiit its approach was so near ? 
Either he did not understand the time when this 
event should be accomplished, or that time has 
already gone by. 3. In view of this event, then 
speedily to be accomplished, he exhorts his 
brethren to exercise themselves * in all holy con- 
versation and godliness.' Those who understand 
his language figuratively, suppose him to speak 
of a revolution then near at hand, when the Jew- 
ish state and economy were dissolved, and the 
gospel dispensation established. Although Je- 
sus commenced the establishment of this dispen^ 
sation, yet he tells us it should not be fully es* 
tablished, until he should come with power, and 
execute judgment on the Jewish nation, destroy- 
ing their city and temple, and scattering the peo- 
ple abroad in the earth. This period is called the 
time of tribulation, the days of vengeance, when 
men's hearts should fail through fear. It was a 
time of extreme peril, and Jesus pointed out to 
his disciples the danger, and instructed them in 
what manner they might avoid it. If we suppose 
Peter to speak of this event, we perceive a mani- 
fest propriety in his introducing it, when exhort- 
ing his brethren to be patient under persecution, 
and be watchful, lest they should be involved in 
the approaching destruction. But supposing 



him to speak of the destruction of the materi al 
universe, some thousands of years afterwards, we 
see no fitness in the motive by which he endea- 
vors to excite his brethren to be patient and 
godly. Of what consequence was it to them, so 
far as their patience or godliness might be affect- 
ed, whether the material universe should exist 
without end, or whether it should be destroyed 
in future ages, long after their death ? We can- 
not discover how the introduction of this subject 
into the exhortation of the apostle, should be of 
the least service to hii^ brethren. Since then, his 
exhortation appears destitute of a su^ieQt mo- 
tive or inducement, if we understand him to speak 
af a literal destruction of heaven and earth ; — 
and since, if we understand him to describe the 
abolition of the Jewish state, the attending calami- 
ties, and the introduction of the gospel dispensa- 
tion, by language highly figurative, the motive 
which he urges, appears to posses much force 
and propriety ;-^we apprehend we are justified 
in interpreting his language figuratively rather 
than literally. And if Siis be the true interpreta- 
tion, of course it affords no proof that the visible 
heavens and earth shall be destroyetl by fire. 4. 
Peter exhorts bis brethren to be patient and godly 
in view of the ' day of God,' then rapidly ap- 
proaching. Very similar to this is the exhorta- 
tion of Jesus to his disciples, when describing the 
destruction of Jerusalem, and the change of dis- 
pensation : ^ When these things begin to come to 
pass, then look up, and lift up your heads ; for 
your redemption draweth nigh ; . . .when ye see 
these things come to pass, know ye that the king- 




dom of God is nigh at hand. '^ This similarity 
aifords presumptive evidence that both Jesus and 
his apostles speak of the same event. Beyond a 
doubt> Jesus speaks of an event to be accomphsh- 
ed during the life-time of some who heard his 
words ; why then should we apply the language 
of his apostle, to an event not yet accomplished, 
if it ever shall be ? 5. Another point of similari- 
ty between the language of the apostle and that 
of Jesus, is worthy of notice. In the antecedent 
context, Peter says, * There shall come in the 
last days^ scoffers, walking after their own lusts, 
and saying. Where is the promise of his coming ? 
for since the fathers fell asleep, all things contin- 
ue as they were from the beginning of the crea- 
tion. For this they willingly are ignorant of, that 
by the word of God the heavens were of old, and 
the earth standing out of the water, and in the 
water : whereby the world that then was, being 
overflowed with water, perished.'^ It is doubt- 
less the opinion of many, that because the apostle 
here mentions a literal deluge, therefore he must 
intend a literal destruction by fire, in the suc- 
ceeding verses. But this, we apprehend, does 
not necessarily follow. We find Jesus alluding 
to the same deluge, by way of comparison, or 
illustration, when he is confessedly speaking of 
his coming to destroy Jerusalem: * But of that 
day and hour knoweth no man ; no^ not the an- 

1 Luke xxi. 28, 31. 

2 See Univercialist £xp^itor, VoU i. Article xi. Adam Ciarke 
admits these last dajrs to < refer to the conclasiou of of the J«w- 
ish polity.' 

8 2 Pet. iii. 8— «. 
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g^ls of heaven, but my Father only. Bat as the 
days of Noe were, so shall also the coming of the 
Son of man be. For as in the days that were 
before the jRood, they were eating and drinking, 
marrying and giving in mafriage, until the day 
that Noe entered into the ark, and knew not until 
the flood came, and took them all away ; so shall 
also the coming of the Son of man be.'^ If he 
might thus illtistrate the suddenness and unex- 
pectedness of his coming, by a reference to the 
deluge, might not his apostle, with equal proprie- 
ty, speak of the same deluge, in connexion with 
the same coming 1 For it will be observed, that 
he represents certain scoffers inquiring, * Where 
is the promise of his coming ?' insinuating that 
the pi'omise should not be fulfilled. In answer to 
this inquiry, he speaks of the deluge ; and appar- 
ently with precisely the same design with which 
Jesus had before mentioned it ; namely, to show 
that as the deluge came when men did not ex- 
pect it, and when no indications of it had appear^ 
ed, except th^t the wickedness of men seemed to 
provoke the judgments of heaven, — so the com- 
ing of Christ, attended with the commotions and 
revolutions before predicted, and which the apos- 
tle represents by the usual figure of commotions 
and changes in the heavens, should surely occur, 
although many might not expect it. The simi- 
larity in the two cases is so manifest, that in our 
judgment it justifies the conclusion that Peter 
speaks of the same commotions, and the same 
revolutions of which his Lord had before spoken 
in the same manner; to wit, those which should 
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attend his corhing to destroy the Jewish state 
and polity. 6. We shall notice only one more 
fact of this kind : Peter says, • The day of the 
Lord will come as a thief in the night*' ^ Jesus 
uses similar language, when speaking of his com" 
ing, already mentioned .* ' Watch therefore ; for 
ye know not what hour your Lord doth come. 
But know this, that if the good man of the house 
had known in what watch the thief would come, 
he would have watched, and would not have suf- 
fered his house to be broken up. Therefore be 
ye also ready ; for in such an hour as ye think 
not, the Son of man cometb.'^ As we find such 
a striking siiailarity in expression, we feel confi- 
dent that Jesus and his apostles speak of the 
same event, and that in describing it, Peter inten- 
ded to use language similar to that which his 
master had before employed for the same pur- 
pose. 
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IV. The passatge already noticed, are among 
the most important of those whichbave been con- 
sidered to imply the dei^truction of the material 
universe ; it is doubted whether any can be pro- 
duced, in which stronger laiiguage of the kind is 
Itsed. We have attempted to show their true 
application. In addition , it.may not be improper 
to mention a few circumstances, which have an 
equal beating, on these, and all other passages 
of a similar character, which Occur in the Scrip- 
tures. 

I. We have seen that the prophets frequently 
use language, which literally imports the des-* 



1 2 Pet. iu, Vk ZMm, xilv. 42**>«44« 
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traction of the visible heaven and earth, when 
they intend only to describe temporal judgments, 
or important revolutions on the earth. In the 
words of Adam Clarke : * In the prophetic lan- 
guage, great commotions upon earth are often 
represented under the notion of commptions and 
changes in the heavens. The fall of Babylon is 
represented by the stars and constellations of 
heaven withdrawing ttieir light, and the suxi and 
moon being darkened. See Isaiah xiti. 9, 10. 
The destruction of Egypt, by the heaven being 
covered, the sun enveloped with a cloud, and the 
moon withholding her light. SeeEzekiel xXxii, 
7, 8. The destruction of the Jew^j by Antiochi^ 
Epiphanes, is represented by casting dawn some 
of the host of heaven, and the stars to the ground. 
See Daniel, viii. 10. And this very destruction 
of Jerusalem is represented by the prophet Joel, 
(chap. ii. 30, 31,) by showing wonders in heaven 
and earth ; darkening the sun, and turning the 
moon into blood. This general mode of describ- 
ing these judgments, leaves no room to doubt the 
propriety of its application in the present case.'^ 
Such language alone, then, does not afford satis** 
factory proof, that the material universe shall be 
destroyed. If such destruction is susceptible of 
proof, that proof must be obtained from language 
or circumstances of a different kind. 

2, Not only do the prophets use language in 
this highly figurative sense, but as we have al- 
ready seen, Jesus Christ uses it in the same sense. 
To place the subject in as clear a light as^ possi- 

1 Comment Matt. zxiv. 29. To th^sftme effect, Whitby, 
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iaie, we again qaote tbe passage, in connexion 
with the parallel texts — ' Immediately after the 
tribulation of tho^e days shall the sun be darken- 
ed, and the moon shall not give her light, and the 
stars shall fall from heaven, and the powers of 
the heavens shall be shaken. And then shall ap- 
pear the sign of the Son of roan in the heaven : 
and then shall all the tribes of the earth mourn, 
and they shall see the Son of man coming in the 
clouds of heaven with power and great glory.'^ — 
^ But in these days, after that tribulation, the sun 
shall be darkened, and the moon shall not give 
her light. ' And the stars of heaven shall fall, and 
the powers that are in heaven shall be shaken. 
And then shall they see the Son of man coming 
in the clouds with great power and glory.''^ — 
' Ajid there shall be signs in the sun, and in the 
moon, and in the sters ; and upon the earth dis- 
tress of nations, with perplexity ; the sea and the 
waves roaring ; men's hearts failing them for fear, 
and for looking after those things which are com- 
ing on the earth : for the powers of heaven shall 
be shaken. And then shall they see the Son of 
man coming in a cloud, with power and great 
glory. And when these things begin to come ta 
pass, then look up, and lift up your heads ; for 
your redemption draweth nigh. And he spake 
to them a parable : Behold the fig-tree, and all 
the trees ; when they now shoot forth, ye see and 
know of your own selves that summer is now nigh 
at hand. So likewise ye, when ye see these 
things come to pass, know ye that the kingdom 
of God is nigh at hand. Verily I say unto you, 

I MatU xxiv. 29 , 30, ^ Mi^rk 4u. 24 --2^ , r 
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This generation shall not pass away till all be ful- 
filled.'^ It cannot be disputed that all the events 
described by this figurative language, were to be 
accomplished on the earth. And if Jesus uses 
such language in this sense, why may not his 
apostles ? Do they speak of heaven and earth 
being removed, and the stars cast down from 
their places? So does he. Do they speak of 
the punishment of the wicked, in connexion 
with these events ? So does he.- But he evi- 
dently describes nothing more than commotions 
and revolutions and judgments on the earth. 
And, for aught we can see to the contrary, they 
use this language to describe the same or similar 
events, to be accomplished in this present world, 
and while men live in the flesh. 

3. We never find such language as we have 
been examining, in any passage descriptive of a 
resurrection to immortal life. But in what place 
could this subject be more properly introduced, 
if the sacred writers intended to teach that the 
material universe shall be destroved ? Preachers 
in the present age generally speak of these two 
subjects in connexion with each other ; and very 
properly too, perhaps, if such destruction of the 
universe be revealed. But how char^ces it that 
the sacred writers, when speaking of the resur- 
rection, never happened to tell us that the heav^ 
en and the earth shall be destroyed at the same 
time ? Their silence on this subject, will justify 
a doubt whether they so firmly believed, as some 
now do, that the destruction of the world, and a 



} Luke jj^l ZI^-^ZZp 
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day of general judgment, are inseparably con- 
nected with the resurrection of the dead. 

Under the circumstances already mentioned, 
it is submitted whether the passages we have no- 
ticed, and others of similar character, should be 
interpreted literally or figuratively. If the lan- 
guage be figurative, describing events to be ac- 
complished on the earth, then all arguments 
drawn from it, in support of the doctrine of a day 
of judgment after the resurrection, resulting in 
the reward of some, and punishment of others, 
are ill founded and inconclusive. 

V. To the view we have taken of this subject, 
an objection has been urged, like the following : 
— Every figure is taken from some reality ; ad- 
mitting, then, the figurative use of this language 
in any or all of the passages quoted, it is still true 
that it has a literal sense ; hence, we should be- 
lieve that the material universe will be destroyed; 
for otherwise, such us^ of language would be un- 
justifiable. 

To this we reply : — 

1 . If the correctness of this argument be admit- 
ted, we are involved in a difficulty at the first 
step : for sometimes we read that the heavens 
and earth shall be burned ;^ sometimes that they 
shall be shaken and dissolved ; ^ and again that 
they shall flee away from the presence of the 
Lord, and no place shall be found for them.-^ — 
But one sort of literal destruction is as much as 
we can very easily conceive. 

1 2 Pet. iii, 10. 2 Isa. xxxiv. 4. 

3 Rev. XX, li. 
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2. The argument involves an absurdity. We 
read that the stars fell to the earth, like figs from 
a tree, when shaken by a mighty wind.^ Bui a 
single star is much larger than the earth. A lit^ 
era! fulfilment of this prophecy, is therefore im- 
possible, in the nature of things. 

3. the futility of this objection, or argument, 
may be seen from an examination of the scrip- 
tural usage : * Let the floods clap their hands ; 
let the hills be joyful together.'^ Is this figure 
taken from a reality ? Can it bear a literal inter- 
pretation ? Have the floods hands, can inani- 
mate substances be joyful ? We read of the face, 
eyes, mouth, hands, feet, &c. of God. Are 
these figures taken frona a reality ? Has the in- 
visible God bodily organs like men ? Hence, we 
learn that it is not true, as the objection assumes, 
that, in this sense, every figure is taken from a 
reality. The truth, we apprehend, is this ; — We 
can conceive that there is a God ; we know that 
men have bodily organs ; by a figure, we ascribe 
those organs to him, that we may more definitely 
commnnicate our ideas to each other. But it 
does not follow, that he possesses those organs. 
We know that there are floods, and hills ; we 
know that men clap their hands and are joyful ; 
by a figure, we ascribe those iactions of men to 
inanimate objects. But it does not follow, that 
floods have hands, or that the hills are joyfuL So 
also, we know that there is a sun, and moon, and 
stars, and earth ; to express an exalted sense of 
the dignity of rulers or governments, theise terms 
are sometimes applied to them : when rulers arc 

1 Rer, ri, 13. t Ft. xcYiii. f . 
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cut off from the earth, or governments are over- 
turned, or any important revolution is effected, — 
by a figure, the sacred writers declare that the 
heaven, or sun, or moon, or earth, or stars, are 
dissolved, or shaken, or burned, or displaced. 
But it does not follow, that either or all will be 
thus destroyed. We have no more reason to 
believe this, on account of such declarations, 
than to believe that God has bodily organs, or 
ihat floods have hands and clap them, and that 
hills are conscious of happiness and are joyful, on 
account of the declarations already noticed. 

Hence it appears that the objection qnder con- 
sideration is founded on a false principle, and 
therefore the argument in connexion with it is 
unsodnd. It still appears to be true, that a liter- 
al destruction of the material universe is not pro v- 
-ed, by the class of texts which we have noticed, 
{f such destruction can be proved, tlie proof must 
be obtained from some other source. 

VI. It win perhaps be expected, that we shall 
notice another class of texts, ^hich may seem to 
imply, or assert, the destruction of heaven and 
earth > This we shall do briefly. 

1. ^ Lift up your eyes to the heavens, arid look 
upon the earth beneath ; for the heavens shall 
vanish away like smoke, and the earth shall wax 
old like a ^rment, and they that dwell therein 
shaft die in like manner : but my salvation shall 
be foi%¥er, and my righteousness shall not be 
abolished .'' It is agre^ by critics^ that accord- 
ing to the Hebrew idioniy when the respective 

90 
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qaalitiea of the two objeetsare coni^red, \ho 
writer uses (^ direct affirmation in regard to the 
one, and an absolute ^egfition in regard to the 
other.^ According to this idiom, the prophet in- 
tending 4o express in 8trx)jDg. terms the abiding na- 
ture of God's righteousness ^^d salvatic^, de- 
clares that they shall aot peri9h, though the heav- 
ens and earth shall perish ; meaning merely, that 
we might more reasonably expect the destruc- 
tion of heaven and ep.rth, than any iailure of God's 
goodness. 

2. ^ Of old hast thou laid the foundations of 
the earth ; and the heavens are the work of thy 
hands. They shall perish, but thoi^ shalt endure; 
yea, all of them shall wax old like a garment ; as 
a vesture shalt thou ich^ge theip, and they shaU 
be changed. But thou art thifs i^ame, juid thy 
years shall have no eq4«'^ The l^saknist here 
compares the d^jtratiop qf Qq^^b e?(istenc0 with 
the duration of beftv^n aj)d earth : buibe ^does it 
according to the idiom before mentioned, assert- 
ing th;^^ heaven and earth shall perifsh^ but God 
shall not. This passage js q^A^4 by t^ apof- 
tle,^ and the same idiom is preseryed ; of cour^, 
the same interpretation n^y be giyea, fts in the 
Other pase. |^or it w^l be recollected that al- 
though the language of the £ie^ T^st^ent 19 
Greek, y^t the idiom is in ^ gm\49g^m W^f^^i 
not only in the quot^tipnis uo^ ,i^^ 01/4 'I'^sta^ 
ment, but ip ottf^r pj^pes • .|WM WM «rijt<^a ^y 
Jews, for th§ ^fiieflf,4^«f«i- w^hj w/f}J[ U4^f|tt^tped 
th?,?e )t9ii9E^jOf jpj5fi^^^i|,i 7^^ 

' .'•: :-r,:f'-^ .■ "-r/* ?/^"> .'Vj[{ I'-j (.; ^,': 

1 GrotiusonMatU zii. 81, 32, 2 PBalm cii,^5-<^27, 
8 Heb. t. 10—13. 4 CampbeU*i Prel.4%t^^f)Ml. 
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terpretation, in this respect, therefore, applies 
both to the Old and to the New Testament. 

3. ^ Heaven and earth shall pass away, but 
my words shall not pass away.'^ Here we find 
the same idiom ; and agreeably to it, Wakefield 
translates the passage th^s : — •' The heaven and 
the earth will sooner pass away, than these words 
of mine pass away.' The meaning seems to be, 
it is not so probable that my words will pass away, 
as that the heaven and earth shall pass away. 
Similar to this, is the following ; ' Till heaven 
and earth pass, one jot or one tittle shall in no 
wise pass from the law, till all be fulfilled.'^ Bish- 
op Pearce remarks, ^ This is the same in sense 
with what Luke says, xvi. 17. * It is easier for 
heaven and earth to pass away, than one tittle 
qfthe law tofaiV^ On the same passage, Ken- 
rick observes, that * the phrase ^ till heaven and 
earth pass away,' is a proverbial expression for 
any thing that appears impossible ; for Luke says, 
xvi. 17, ^ it is easier for heaven and earth to pass 
away, than one tittle of the law to fail.' That 
heaven and earth should pass away, or perish, 
seems, in the natureof things, impossible ; equal- 
ly impossible is it, that the smallest part of the 
law should perish, or be destroyed.''* 

These observations may suffice, in regard to 
this class of texts. By a proper attention to their 
peculiar idiom, we shall find that they admit an 
easy interpretation, without supposing them to 
imply the destruction of the material universe. 

L. H. PAIGE. 

1 Matt, zxiY.3d. 2 MaU. v. 18, 

8 Com. ia loeo^ 4 EI^pos. in loeo. 
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